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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND] LAMPERTI METHOD OF SINGING, | EARLE ALBERT WAYNE, ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY, roagt ty-as Sear See Concerts. PIANIST Instruction ART OF SINGING. 
Chur ( rt a School Positions Secured Address, Mary W. Gaulbert Choral Club Conductor 1204 Carnegie Hall 172 West 7oth St., New York. 
MR BABCOC} Studio: 826 Carnegie Hall, New York City 
‘ ge Hatt New York as ments eemmmmpmnnnmemeanmansion } ° _ - ° oy 
ates ane a a Aneiniets GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI, ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
LAUDE ‘'ARFO For 12 years leading baritone of the Metropolitan ICING 
ems eee on ee eae TENOR ; Opera House, will take a limited number of punils ART OF SINGING. 
: , : ie aie this winter Applicants to be seen by appoint-| Heathcote Hall, 609 West 114th St. New York. 
ROSS DAVI Go Washington ‘square = ment only F Tel., 7814 Morningside. 
p g 668 West End Avenue, near 92d St., New York (Bet. Broadway and Riverside Drive.) 
Ches ™T TANY PTT TKI 
vo F eicinn "| Granp Conservatory oF Music, LOTTA VAN BUREN, JAMES P. DUNN, 
- PIANOFPORTE AND THEORY s > : 
) >t.. New York Pupil of Herold Beuer Composer and Organist, St. Patricks Church, Jer. 
ae : : , 207 W. o8th St Tel. 6028 River sey City. Instruction, Piano, Organ, Theory 
M. F. BUR] CHOO!I P g f | Sight Singing. (Specialty Gregorian Chant aad 
Casi Seennus Dr. B. EI | Thirt t _apueemenen <== | Catholic Church Music.) Phone 2867-W Bergen. 
git 4 oara 33,4 | 
phy. | al ( P ind Private Scho ; 7 ELLEN ARENDRU P—sorprano, 
; Hall ea? SSE: HOLGER BIRKEROD \RITONE. | Mug. EMMA E. DAMBMANN, 
B 48 Lefferts Place HARRIET M. DWIGHT, Concert Engagements | (Mas. Heamann G. FRIEDMANN.) 
= : NSTRUCTION Management Annie Friedberg CONTRALTO 
rpA ee OICE AND PI v ot Broadway. New York | Vocal Instruction, Concerts 
1 [ KLIBANSKY Baritone Ha I t > SICEeway: cw OFk } Residence Studio, Hotel Calumet, 
al Art ——— - Phone: Columbus 1628 340 West s7th St 
j New York ss ade . eae . . y > _ ’ -‘DIREERT | 
12 W fel. 2329 Col.| ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, UDE MAITLAND GRIFFETH ae ee 
aoe RAO. TEACHER OF SINGING PIANO AND HARMONY INSTRUCTION. | THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
| OPKRA = | Monday and Thursday afternoons, Pouch Gallery, | VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
A eR h West rogth Street srooklyn | 7 
MARTHA Bb. GERMAN, . ae eS ‘eal uae Ge mane VOCAL CULTURE, 230 East 6and Street. 
PECTALIST ee aa : “ ale = Oe rd is pear : | Comptete musical education given to students 
le-bound hands, eT en eee eeetee . : _— from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
at ag vonage JAN ET BU LLOCK W ILLL AMS, peiiomamantions | F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 
: I . ; ita I* ‘ . ian! . .- ree . | 
Vest Ex i eS Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, : : 
wnegie He SO} 
: mao ir pati A Be | MARY T. WILLIAMSON, 
_ — : Seto "hes Certifccted Teac! si ae a CN SOLO PIANIST 
PAU! n Wess VICTOR BIART, PIANO VIRTUOSO rtificate: eacher o 1¢ Lescnetizky Metnop, | ltt Micah Bemtmnatlinn 
. ¥ SRN Ey | Instruction Advanced Interpretation. Repertory Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York City | Leschetizky Method. 2: East 7sth St. 
( tf Especial cu ion of tha i ywing quality ed | "Phone, 1302 Lenox 
Carnegie Hall 1 tone which Ne hum t isical expression | 
x : Studio Hall, 64 East agth 5S New York. Ct) SEP 17” ay | 
New York ; | De H | IZZARELLO 
: Ae Sons ae |J ‘ | Mr. AND Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION | ' - 
H \WLINS BAKER Signor FILOTEO GRECO, Voice Developed—Style, Opera VOCAL INSTRUCTIO 
! ’ ¥ PIN 851 2 Carnegie Hall, New York | Home Studio: 1:63 East 62d St... New York. 
I tT I RUCTION THE ART OF SINGING | 
W tudio: 62 East 7 ty-fourt New York ERIE ee yen Nips 
529 Columbus. | Telephone: 3747 Ma Square HALLETT GILBERTE, VON DOENHOFF, 


KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
nging 


tochelle, N. Y 


x 


ADELE LAEIS BALDWIN, 
Tea - I ic Diction 
Te! ( } ) Carnegie Hall 
HERMAN SPIELTER, Composer. 
JOSEPHINE SPIELTER, Soprano. 
I I Theory 
Wi I i 
E. PRESSON MILLER, 
ACH ER Of INGING | 
Hall 
Tele ‘ | 


PAPPENHEIM, 


J ib N I Is 


THE CELEBRATI RIMA DONNA 
e é Kranches 
The Evelyr W New York City. | 
I ne ‘ chuyler | 
j 
| 
, . . ~—— | 
MARY HISSEM DE MOSS, 
KA ) | 
“W th Phone, 3ss2 River 
FLORENCE E, GALI 
ILO PIANIST } 
Recita ‘ Concerts | 
Instr ton, I hetizxky Method 
us: W , , Telephone, 5331 Columbus 


| 
| 
APPER MORRIS, 
\LL BRANCHES 
Proadwa Cor sth St 
imbus 


HATTIE CL 


FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER ( INGING 
W sad St.. New York | 
HENRIETTA A. CAMMEYER, | 
Formerly A tar Wm. Mason 
PIANOFORTE INSTR ON MUSIC ALES | 
Oregon Apartmer West sath St | 
ZIEGLER INSTITUTE OF NORMAL SINGING. | 
Muse. Anna I Ler, Director 
Met. Opera House B! Bway, New York 
Tel. 5468 ant 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 

oadway—Metropolitan Opera House 

84 Bathgate Ave. Phone 3967 Tremont 


1425 Br 


Residence, 2 


| JESSAMINE 


ADOLF 


| cou 
} cours 


eo 
| Direction 


HARRISON-IRVINE, 

| st Accompa t 864 Carnegie Hall 

Instruction—( oaching New York 
Pelephone, 1350 Ce nbus 


TENOR 


Serenade,” “A 


COMPOSER 
R se 


“Spring and a Dream,” 


Minuet Le Phyllis,” “Two Roses,”’ sung by Mme 
Jome!ll 
Ilotel Flanders, 133 W. 47th St 
"Phone, 302: Bryant 





LOUIS ARI 


Metro tar 


SSELL, 
Musical Art 
y 4 ind Newark, N J 


Tel. 4778 ¢ imbus 


HUR Rl 


AROLINE MABEN FLOWER, 





PIANIST--COMPOSER—TEACHER 
hur \ ! Carnegie H 
Stud r Ma i ss ton Ave 
Lrooklyn I ‘ Pros 
4. RUSS PATTERSON, ogcantst, conpuctor 
IDELLE A. PATTERSON, tyric sorran: 
Specialty, Voice Placement and Diction 
j22 West 58th St Tel 48 Columbus 


MORITZ E, 


Ass’t 


SCHWARZ, 


Chur New York 


Organist, Trinity 


ANID) INSTRUCTION 
ty Church, New York 


RECITALS 
Address T 


GLOSE, 














WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 


SINGING 


SIGHT 


) soloists Norma! 
truction—-Chora 











Address: Metropolitan Opera School, 1425 B'way 
| Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO 
Will receive a limited number of pupils 


Residence, 34 Gramercy 


3157 Gramercy 


y Ag) 
= 


Phone, ew York City 


BRUNO HUHN 


TEACHER OF STYLE. PICTION AND REP 
ERTOIRE FOR VOCALISTS 
The Wollaston, 231 West o6th St.. New York 


(Subway express station.) ‘Phone 8833 Riverside 


| CORNELIE 


; ¢ W. is37th St lel., 3160 


Concert. Pianist, Piano ie struction Coach for | 
| professional and advance: ngers | 
Residence studi 8 4 rningside Ave, City 
Phone, 193:) Morningside 

| HENRY SCHRADIECK, 
Formerly Prof f Vio , Leipzig. Conservatory 
Head of Violin Dept Amer. Instiute of Apnlied 
Music, N. ¥ und Combs Conservatory, Philadel 
| phia Residence studio, «3s Wash'n Ave., B’klyn 
JOHN W. NICHOLS, 
rENOR 
3s0 W. s8th St., N. Y. (¢ Phone, 1434 Columbus 
Management: A. Friedberg, t425 Broadway 
| DUDLEY BUCK. 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
New Ac wm Hall West 42nd St 
"Phone, 7408 Hryant New York 


Mrs. REGINA WATSON, 


SPECIALTY Repertoire work with Concert 
Pianists, and the training of teachers 
16 Lincoln Parkway West, Chicago, Ill 





MEYSENHEYM, 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


Vocal Instruction 


Audubon 





WILLIAM NELSON BURRITT, 
VOICE SPECIALIST 
AND REPERTOIRE BUILDER 
1 Street, near Madison 
2187 Madison Square 


35 East 32 Ave 


"Phone, 





WALTER L. 
President of N. Y 
rEACHER OF 


BOGERT, 
State Music Teachers’ 
SINGING 


Ass'n 


Baritone Lectures and Recitals 
130 Claremont Ave., New York. Tel. 291 Morn’side 
After Oct. ist, Acolian Hall, West 42nd St. 





F. W, RIESBERG, 


INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY, 





With the “Musical Courier”; Sec'y Manuscrijt 
Society; Organist Central Baptist Church, New 
York. 439 Fifth Ave.; Tel. 4292 Murray Hii! 
Residence, Park Hill, Yonkers, N. Y. 
JESSIE DAV VIS, 
PIANIST 
Concerts—Recitals— Lessons 


Studio: s03 Huntington Chambers, Boston 





CARL FIQUE, Piano 
KATHERINE NOACK-FIQUE, 
Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE Ml sical INSTITUTE, 
28 DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 





| Ectwor Comstock Music ScHOooL, 





\ resident and day schoo Leschetizky method 
P teachers all Leschetiziy pupits. Vocal. Har 
ny, Sight Reading, Ensemble Playing. Lectures 
mn Current Operas. Classes Arranved in Frencn 
Classic Dancing. Literature and History of Art 
| Miss Ex:nor Comstock, 1000 Madison Ave., N. Y 








| Miss GENEVIEVE BISBEE, 


} 


PIANIST—INSTRUCTION, 


~Leschetizky Method 
Limited number of resident pupils received 
38 East 6oth St "Phone, 6109 Plaza 


ANGEL AGNES CHOPOURIAN, 
DRAMATIC SOVRANO. 
Oratorio—Concerts— Recitals— Instruction. 
864 Carnegie Hall. 


PIANO—ALBERT. 
Ave 


| VOICE—HELEN 
1186 Madison 


"Phone: 1332 Lenox 





| DANIEL VISANSKA, 


Returned from Berlin after nine years’ successful 
concertizing and teaching, will accept engagements 
and a limited number of pupils. Address 

389 St. Nicholas Ave., N. Y.; Phone, 3050 Auduboa. 
Mondays and Thursdays, 1o So. 18th Se, Phils. 


VIOLINIST. 





JEAN PAUL KURSTEINER, 
Assistant to Teichmuller, Leipzig 
COMPOSER AND TEACHER— 

PIANO AND THEORY. 
The Narragansett, Broadway 
Two Steinway 


and ogth St. 
Grands 


Dr. EDOUARD BLITZ, 
SCHOOL OF SIGHT SINGING. 
808 Carnegie Hall 


Conductor Symphony Concerts 
Summer address, Kursaal—Ostend, Belgium 





ELLA MAY SMITH, 
INSTRUCTION — PIANO, SINGING, 
HISTORY 
HISTORICAL LECTURE RECITALS. 


Residence Studio: 60 Jefferson Ave., Columbus, 
Ohio. Telephone, Automatic, 2294. 


MUSIC, 





MME. LISETTE JOSTY-HAMMOND 


Italian Enunciation Applied to Singing 
and Speaking in Modern Languages. 
Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., 


1425 Broadway, New York. 





boinc se tsi 


| MARIE CROSS NEWHAUS 


Votce Cutruse—Rerertore ano Diction, 


434 Fifth Ave. Murray Hill. 


Tel. 6495 





MILTONELLA BEARDSLEY, 
PIANIST. 
Management, Antonia Sawyer 


1425 Broadwa N. Y. City. 
143 Carnegie Hall, New York 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 


SCHOOL OF SINGING. 


yor Carnegie Hall. 
Caia Aarup Greene, Pianist 





MISS HOUGH, 
SCHOOL OF VOICE. 
Voice Cultivation. 


E French, German and Italian "ictioa. 
ws Opera and Oratorio Classes. 


gir Pessssh by appointment. 


Studio: 56 East sath Street. New York 
Te Madison Square 4438. 
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: ; MIDDLETON 


R 4073 Kenmore PRR... 


SUE HARVARD, Soprano 


Soloist Christ Methodist Episcopal Church 
914 St. James Street, Pittsbarg, Pa. 





SOPRANO 


Address all Communi- 
cations el 


Ss. F. TROUT 
Sixth Ave.. tebe ng 


SOPRANO 


39 East 27% St. 
Tel.1834 Madison Sq. 





MILLE! 


A 
D 
E 
L 
A 


MARY WOODFIELD FOX) = 


THE WELSESUTOR MANAGEMENT 
10 South 18th Street «+ Philadelphia, Pa. 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANIST 














TEACHER OF ua a OP 
Studio: Carnegie Hall - 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONS 
Pine Arts Building 


MORTIMER WILSON 


PHILADELPHIA 
_ Address. Balance of Season, Atlanta Philharmonic 


“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL (eiicse 


Voice Culture founded on common sense method 
which never fails to bring good results. 
Studio, Claremont Hall, 288: Broadway. 
Phone, Morningside 2810 











Entrance on 112th St. 


& FREDERIKSEN 


SOLO VIOLINIST 


ke Violin ‘Studios, 426 Pine Arts Bldg, Chicage, ill 
i Residence Phone, Lincoln 7926 


Mr. and Mrs. JOHN DENNIS 


MEHAN (| 


Tel., 5946 Columbus Suite 70, Carnegie Hall 
SUMMER TERM AT SBA GIRT, N. J. 


Mine. Hildegard Hoffmara 


Orateric avd Joint Recitals with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
Recitals and Piano 
Instruction 


Soloist with New York ey 











and Boston Symphony Orchestra. &c 
STUMIO: Steinway Hall 
Address, 144 Bast 150th Street New York City 


Laura E, me MORRILL 


SCIENTIFIC VOICE pve nigga 
Some prominent we: Lillia Snelli 
politan Mason, 


Chareh Christ ‘selena, Brooklyn, Henry nee 








fpanly Savage O and m 
Opera +e. Fe A y- e. “Nang - a. Marietta” 
tenor; Rusecll Biles, bese, all et Church of the 
Disciples), W. 8xst New York; 


Toronto, and others on application. 
STUDIO: Acolian Hall, 29 West 42nd St, New York 


PAULINE MEYER Ps 


Excl, Mangot.. Harry 








MAX HERZBERG 


"S gr a Artists. 
Advanced Plax Plane Pu Pupils Vocal Cue. 
215 Manhattan Ave. New York PORE GIVER, 10200 


SHARP: HERDIEN 


SOPRANO 
L 5132 Kenmere Avenue - 
DRAMATIC 


® LEGLER *Straano 


ORATORIOS, CONCERTS. ROCIT ALS 
Hall hicago, It 


A eve 


Kimbell 
BXy Private address 5500 Corneille Ave. “Phone Midway ier 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago. 


| Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals. 
1353 N. State St, Chicago. 


THE STERNBERG 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Inc. 
Fuller Building, 10 South 18th St. Philadelphia 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 
CONCERT ORGANIST 

Orgaatet eed Chetrmester Brict Presbyterian Church, Coadacter 

ondetesehe Give Geb, 412 FPTE ATERUE, SEW TOR" SITY 


Mrs. THEODORE Wi WORCESTER 


hints tax eame Chicago, Ill. 
STBINWAY PIANO USED 


sMOTLEY: 


Soloist St. Patrick's Cathedral O 

Hotel Bristol, 122 West 49th St. 

Management, LeROY HETZEL 
114 West 724 Street 





Chicago, Itt. 























~ New York 
2 VIOLINIST 
Y 2562 Nerth 7th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


DUBINSKY 


MAYHEW 


Teacher of Singin 
Pennsylvania College for W 
CAROLINE 


HUDSON~ 
ALEXANDER 


SOPRANO 
Soloist Plymouth Churck, Brooklya 
Manegement: LOUDON CHARLTON 
Carnegie Mall, New York 


T. Carl WHITMER 


T, Car 
429 WALNUT STREET, . PAAMTTOBURON, PA 
Penns ytvania College tor Women 




















<—Sl~ KROEGER 


Directer KROPGER SCHOOL of MUSIC 
Planeferte Recitals end Lecture Recitals 
Musical Art Building . . ST. LOUIS, MO. 


itty WILLIAMS 








Personal eddress Seen nt ve — — 406 KUNMALL WALL. HALL, CHICAGO 
cok Dereon 
oe liga gga 
. Me. 





z4-08 


CHAPMAN G00LD: 


SOPRANO 
ADDRESS 
2314 Greatway, few Tort 
Totaphens, 4578 tc bagien 





EUGENE BERNSTEIN ..:32><=.. 


Russian Trio 





VIRGIL 


PIANO CONSERVATORY | 


FALL TERM OPENS 
Sept. 19 


UNSURPASSED ADVANTAGES 
Catalog 


Mrs. A. M. VIRGIL, Director 


4a West 76th ‘Street - ° 


New York 





jones DOW NING Site ahcz: 


FOR SALE | Principal Mesic Dealers or Music Art Shep 
(CE Pine Arte Bulties, . Gigs & 


FRANK _WALLER, 223 een 


NWN 8. MILLER Tor 


624 Michigan Avenue. Chicago, [fl 


LEONTINE DE AHNA 


CONTRALTO, OF BERLIN 











s LUTIGER GANNON 


715 Kimball Hall 


TT CUN FOR A NCH 


249 West 104th Street Phone, Riverside 5924 


Katharine HOFFMANN tccompanst | = 


WITH SCHUMANN-HBINK TOUR 
Home Address: ST. PAUL 


MARIE 


KAISER 


is - SOPRANO 
onenia WALTER ARDERSOR, § W. 38th St., New York 


THEODORA STURKOW 
FL. PEE. 


























| BARONESS LITTA von ELSKER 


vi tion 
502 Park Avenue, New York _Phone, 6792 Plaza 


KARL SCHNEIDER isrtom 


CONCERT and INSTRUCTION 
1708 Chestnut Street - + Philadelphia Pa. 


N. _ V- PEAVEY 


Concert Planist and Teacher and Coach 
°° Buclid Avenue, 
and 15 | West 36th Street 


Clarence EIDAM P=: Pans 
Winth Floor, Auditorium Building CHICAGO 
345 West 70th St. 

ames Chure 


KRIENS violinist 
Tel. Gotumbes 2223 
and Wala Sta, Philedetphis. 














Violinist 
S. WESLEY SEARS, 











ORGAN. RECITALS. INSTRUCTION. 
Antonio FROSOLONO Sizes 
Violinist 
Pupils accepted at Residence Studic 
1227 East 44th Place, Chicago, Ill. Phone, Drexel 5079 
Sete Narp Metro- 
Opera Or- 
chestra. 


eat: F. 0, 
RENARD. 25 West 
424 St.. New York 


f GALZEDO 


HARP{ Concerts & Racitats 


 ‘VITTORIO CARPI 


VOCAL TEACHER IN FOUR LANGUAGES 
Florence, Via del Cont! 7, P 2 de 





ae MAX : 
VIOLINIST 

Coacorts, Musicales,jastrection 

The Max Jaceds String Quarter 

STUDIG: 15 W. Stet Street, Bow York 
Tol, 6144 River 








Contralito, 
Oratorio, 
Recitals, 






‘PLU 


Seen Gonnad 1908 

Address: 4173 Lake Ave., Gatien 

n Exclasive Management : HARRY CUtbERT SON 
Fime Arts ieee Chicage, I) 


BONG 


SAYS: 
"Ie examining 0 stedent’s voice, 
and finding it at facit.! always 
. “suggest teihim te ceasalt 

MADAME VALERI. There is ne voice defect that 
can escape her notice, and that cannot be corrected 
by am ability. tremele tecladed, whea bad training 
has sot gone so far as to cause looseness in the 
vocal chords.” 

THE ROCKINONAM, 1748 Broadway 


a féme 
a Soren Ae. 


Bartholomew's 
Manacement : WALTER R. “i, NDERSON, 
West 38th Street 


wuls KOEMMENICH 




















Condactor N. Y. Oratorio Society 
oeeeep Singing—Coaching 
ABOU ALL 29 West 424 Street 
STUDIOS 1026-27 1. New York City 
e 


Bryant 5826 


RARE OLD VIOLINS 


FROM 850. UP 


JOHN MARKERT & CO., 


33 West Sth St., N.Y. 


7 BERGEY 
Chicago Opera School 


| Fine Arts Bldg, Chieage, Ul 


RARE OLD VIOLINS 


Violas, Cellos 2»«)Bows 


Highest Grade Italian 
and Silver Strings, 





















Leather String Case free 
with $1.96 perchase. 


Artistic Repairing 


S. PFEIFFER 


1368 Broadway, near a7th St. New New York 


PAULINE SMITH 


Pupil of SBRICLIA, with JEAN DE RESKE aed 
“Wolee Specialist Italian Mothen 


1520 Chestaat Street Philadelphia 





m™ EHULSMANN 
sa | E Panel, Musicales, Recta 


| Address, T. Antoinette Ward 
j Vas Dyck Studies, Phone Col.9630 

“Has appeared with and 
stands comparison with me 
= ture artiste of international 
C ourier, Nov. 22, 1911. 





fone —Mus 





2 PEL A, Los iu 


t 620 Addison Ave., Chicago 


;FRIEDBERG 


presentative Concert Dir. 








Exclusive 
é ard, Berlin, Mer. distinguished artists. 
1435 B’way "Phone, 1274 Bryant. 





t MURPHY 2 


IN OF 


AN OPERA Co. 


The WoLrsonn Musicat sUekas 


yy West 34th Street, New York 





VIGTOR HARRIS 


THE BEAUFORT 
140 West Sith Street 
Tel. 3053 Columbas 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN INGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 





sinais RAGNA 








Kimball Hall 
Chicago 


LINNE 
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The H. P. NELSON 
PIANO 


The Highest Quality 
for the Money 





The H.P.Nelson Company 


| CHICAGO 











The One of the three 
Great Pianos 


GVERETT Ser 


THE JOHN pn COMPANY 


Owners of 
THE EVERETT PIANO CO., Boston 














a pe kl ea ' 


Steel Angle Rail Action (Patented) 


a perfectly regulated action ag any and all atmospheric condi- 
tion Studio and cla room pianos undergo a severe test An ordinary action 
becomes defective within a a rt time Che Gram Richt steig Steel Angle Rail 
Action, equipped with Metal Flanges, cannot? get out of regulation Hundreds of 
th kable pianos are now in use by musicians Let us send you descrip 

ture fre The Gram-Richtsteig is an artistic piano in every sense of 
the word 


GRAM-RICHTSTEIG PIANO CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 














eroovce PIANOS 
OF THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TYPE 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 
fe 248 Fast 22d Street NEW YORE 


STERLING Eanes 


High Standard of Constraction 
DERBY, CONN. 


QI 

















An even scale is a neces- 
sity to the critical musi- 
cian. 

Uniform musical quality 
from bass to treble is a 
feature of the Conover 
Piano. 


Send for Catalog 


Manufacturers 


[fucago 



































MISS CLARA BAUR 
Highland Ave., Oak St and Burnet Ave., CINCINNATI, OHIO 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Kimball Hall, Wabash Ave. and Jackson Blvd, Chicago 
THE LEADING SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART IN THE WEST 
Among the seventy eminent instructors the following might be mentioned: 


Piano—John J. Hattstaedt, Victor Garwood, Violin—Herbert Butler, Adolf Weidig. 
Allen Spencer, Heniot Levy, Silvio Scionti Theory—A. Weidig, Arthur Olaf Anderson. 
Singing—Karleton Hackett, Ragna Linne, Ed- Public School Music—O. E. Robinson. 


ward Clarke, Jennie F. W. Johnson, John Dramatic Art—Frances Donovan. 
T. Read, Marie Sidenius Zendt. JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President. 


Organ—Wilhelm Middelschulte. Catalogue mailed free. 


M. ELFERT TFLORI 


Teacher STUDIOS: 
Grand Opera Tenor Dramatic (" ie (Seale lian) Miiaa) 104 West 79th St., New York 


NEW YORK CONSERVATORY OF NORTHERN MUSIC 


INGA HOEGSBRO, Director 











— 


seeenithinen 





Eminent Danish Baritone, Holger Birkerod, Teacher of Voice 
Lillian Concord Jonasen, Teacher of Plastic Rhythmical Breathing 


STUDIOS: 276 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 


ett GALINA $0" negate 


Commercial rest Build Building, York City 


e Teacher of Ber 

° Ww E. E. Clack. Paria: Dr it Du wn 'Y.; Gee. Dinost 
c Katherine Blood 
Ge Edith 

gE aclodiag 








ow Patong ~ Ty by oP ot 





wssu 7, BPS LESCHETIZKY rang inn 








ving sacia lama 
Philadelphia, 33 Pa. 


| WILLIAM J. FALK 


Assistant to Ma. Oscaa Samwons 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Interpretation and Artistic Finish 
"Phone, 488: Lenox 124 East oad St, New York 


KIRK TOWNS seston 


Member Seord of Birecters Cdicage Busse! Coilege 


HAROLD NASON, Director 
1712-14 Chestnut Street Philadelphie 


HANS MERX 


GERMAN LIEDER SINGER 
Management: SUTORIUS & RAPP, | West 34th Street. Hew York 


AUGUST GEMUNDER & SONS 


REAL OLD VIOLINS 


eee et 3. Bag mye y dpe 


























HARRY CULBERTSON, Fine Arte Bidg., Chicage 
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BY ARTHUR M, ABELL. 
ruTtT rT, October 26, 1912 ~=} 7 ; | j 1 ~ 
7 ae, ber 26, 19 calls for an extraordinary coloratura singer who can take Echo, typical figures of the old Fr h‘a t 1 my 
- Ariadne auf Naxos” is the most peculiar, complex and high F sharp logical opera, have beautiful lv1 
in a! e « S Saeacer’ . . . ec } . 1 } 
individual of all of Strauss’ operatic scores, at mph effect Each instrument has likewise a coloratura p " think of the three female warblers i l Magic | 
on the listener cannot be adequately described in words climax it all Strauss plays a joke which was not er Tt m tion of t 
$ é a ! s i e seri sa n : 
t BR 4 » : aT} > > - me , ; 
It was a bold experiment to attempt to combine in tones stood by the greater part of the audience. Zer etta sud larriage f tw c idiv : s, wholly ent 
. the two wholly heterogeneous elements of the libretto, denly breaks off and in despair shrieks: “Such music is in character e W admires each indi ally t the 
. = > co } 7 ” 
4 the serious and the burlesque—the tragic Ariadne and the nonsense, I cat go no further”; then taking her cue fron lo not amalgamat 
frivolous Zerbinetta and her four clownish lovers the cello she sings again and ends with another brilliant Th , n t tin 
x and 1 V } | t a 1s SI vt s is y Ss 
It must have been, first of all, Strauss’ phenomenal I ! 1 
ss e eT Many | \N ect ft i g the dect 
. technical resources, his “Kénnen,” as the Germans ex 
: ress reate ‘ ler? ; Ari In 
press it, that prompted him to attempt such a feat. Last Bacchu lenly fr t t 
. . ‘ aACCHUS $ spelic y ities 
. night’s performance demonstrated that he has succeeded P t t tl Str I 
- ‘ : ‘ sque tr ‘ $ ‘ er g . Iss wishes 
Never did Strauss compose more beautiful music than St 1 third elem ent t e work t 
1s revealed in the broad, flowing cantilena written for the l I 
. :, re nger st ts pe ark ree i s tn y 
parts of Ariadne and Bacchus, the two principal figures of hicl I I t i 
; wh recedes < era i pia ga | 
the opera proper, and never before has he revelled so tri with 1 i ed wit ‘ Aus i I 
i » Vv sf 
umphantly in comic and er que effe usic 
um] ly comic and grotesque effects as in his musical sire to do |} uze to Max R irdt After t it 
: stagi t the Rosenk er at the Dre { 
5 , — ; Stra and S rettist. Hiotim +} | t 1 t 
na ; <=. = l t, Hoffm ecide 
4 = etree = Si: Ae E + === r next opus Reinhardt 1 since Reinhardt ’ 
= fermt__s lesvon rn Die Seon ne, die 
2.3% f the r they 1 that the . t he 
“8 e 23 “ith 2 
; po Cot tere ter | ll a play. Hence f Moti edy “I 
>» > — ~~ “S ae geors Gentilh é t uns t 
: ¥ = £4 a 
(loans ¢ tert : if3 £3 i Bace? 
= eos iets > ™ ' 
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£ a (62 3 + é 3 ret £ bravura number Many in the audience thought that Is $e ihe +s bide 


ah hs 


had actually broken down 
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I >t ‘=: \s a whole the music is much simpler than in the earli 
=¥ ae - . : ' ; : e Luft trigt it tAria 
oy - iE 7 music dramas Of Strauss i¢ has continued in the patil r 
j iP ’ ' a f¢ 
— entered upon in his “Rosenkavalier,”’ returning more «1 6 petas fae 1 22 
, - :; = 
PAs = ¥ f f ¥ fi 2 ; j j more to the closed 4-8 bar period of “pure” musi ) : Fr, 
‘ ? ¥ if rhematically “Ariadne” offers nothing that is new; her > u 
. Haim. be - wegt sich, wo sie ’ miata — . Pesnesny ~~ yw o 
Strauss again reveals his great weakness—the lack f 





originality of melodic invent 











E53 ~= = Pid  ¥E — = , rt n are m u y re _— s bs, : 4 od ad. 4 st 
€ cences; the two principal themes of “Salome” flit al t if¢ et 2 f Paty 
‘ j . - j ‘ . ; 
, } d and we hear suggestions of Mozart, Schubert and Wagner 2) ———o— 6-4 ” 
<== | : : : ee n= 
Peay ¢ = The composer speaks in a familiar idiom that readily con “ io . 





° . yi veys itself to our intelligence and his harmonies are for Meets ; PACCHI 
SOME Ol ARIADNE’S MUSIC 


the most part transparent and euphonious. The duet be 
setting of the burlesque roles of Zerbinetta and her lovers tween Ariadne and Bacchus toward the close of the opera f drama d opera ie work It was an artist 
Strauss reveals amazing skill in characterizing, with such is one of the most beautiful and impressive things Strauss dream kin Kunstlertraume’) said Strauss 
abrupt changes, these so utterly incongruous figures. None has ever penned; here, too, the orchestra soars ard sures speec it the banquet after the premier ind t ght 
but the composer of “Salome” performance w t aliza 


and “Till Eulenspiegel” could 
succeed in such an undertak- 
ing 
The innovations which the 
; work brings are in the orches 
tra. There were only thirty 
six musicians, all picked men, 
each a veritable artist, as was 
indeed necessary, for there are 
solos for every instrument 
after the style of chamber 
music writing. Very novel 
| 


fects were produced by a new 


invention, a harmonium with 
woodwind and horn effects, by 
virtue of which the thirty-six 
musicians often seemed aug 
mented to seventy \ piano 
and celesta added t the 
strange tonal combinations To be sure, Strau has set 
The string instruments parts of the play to music, and 
played at the premiere were al in this music one finds many 
old Italian masterpieces, four urprises, charming dans 
of which were Strads, and the forms, as the minuet, t 
result was a remarkable uni- onaise, and during a 


formity of tone character scene a wonderfully brilliant 


: an ae Seeenenes oF Wie vous piano solo (which was ¢ 
Strauss offers nothing new 


Ariadue and Bacchus sing 


a masterful rendition | 





less an artist than Max 






beautiful impressive, broad SCENE FROM “ARIADNE AUF NAXOS.” SHOWING ZERMINETTA AND WER FOUR LOVERS who modestly sat in th: 
‘ cantabile, while Zerbinetta has en orchestral pit 

a bravura aria which brings back to us the palmy in a sea of tones. The scene suggests Siegfried and play itself was much too long, and after # 

days of Rossini, Donizetti and Meyerbeer; but the Briinnhilde. The quintet with Zerbinetta 1 her ur hearsal on Thursday evening, which 

dificult fireworks of the vocal part are accom- lovers, who sing and — about in harmonious rivalry the premiere itself on Friday, Stra himself 

panied by arabesques in the orchestra of  ravish is a masterpiece of light polyphony; its legere effects make to concede numerous cuts 

ing effect such as those masters of a past epoch never one forget its difficulties a the skill shown in mastering Moliére’s play, though good old French ¢ 





dreamed of in their boldest flights of fancy. This aria them. Ariadne’s three partners, Najade, Dryade and_ kind, is of no especial interest t particularly in H 
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One Jourdain, a bourgeois of un- 
after making a fortune in trade, 
talled himself in a sumptuous home and is sur- 
servants and all the external evi- 
boorish but good hearted simple- 
lished manners and the allures of the 
He takes lessons in dancing, singing, fencing 


nsthal’s mutilation 


he ico becomes an art Maecenas and 


genius, the composer of 


with the Marquise Dorimene, a 
d he gives a dinner in her honor 
ut reprobate nobleman, in re 

t the hands of Jourdain, 


to ept the 


vitation by leading 


t e wl s giving the affair for her 
| dain’s } ( For the entertainment of his two 
t Jourdain has engaged two troupes 
‘ retto c 
Zert 
. + « 
& ¥ a-fa t $2 f fe f ] 
»  etent m ei nen gana h we 
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BINETTA THEMI 

ingers who are to present the opera “Ariadne auf 
the burlesque “The Unfaithful Zerbinetta and 
r Four Lovers.” Both works have been composed by 
above The 


symphoni 


lain’s ‘protégé, mentioned music played 


e repast is a very clever poem in 


chiefly with reminiscences, the dif- 


rent urse While the Rhine salmon is being served 
hestra p itches from “Rheingold,” and during 
t mutton the bleating of the sheep from “Don 
Quixote” is heard. The banquet is interrupted by the un- 
‘ ippearance of Jourdain’s wife, who makes a vio 
Che disgusted marquise would leave the house 
t'is detained by the count for a time. Jourdain finds it 
however, to curtail his program, so he orders 
er to combine | two works and to give them 
Itaneously The young apostle of the Muse is in 
but there is no help for him, and the changes are 
! le 
tl pera itself, with Jourdain, his two quests, 
er and his teacher as audience. Here 
| a stage within the stage Hoffmannsthal has 
GEORGE 


FERGUSSON 


BARITONE 


Vocal instructor 
AUGSBURGER ST. 64, BERLIN W., GERMANY 


MAURICE VERA KAPLUN 


ARONSON 


Planist-Pedagog 
BERLIN W., BOZENER ae. 


‘MORATTI 





VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Fer four yeare the only aesistant of the late G. B. LAMPERTI 


Authorized representative of his method 
BERLIN W., MOTZ ST. 53 


WIGTOR HEINZE fat 


Berlin W., Martin Luther St, 91 


Meisterschule des Mlaviersplels 





made a free and by no means interesting use of the myth- 
ological story of Ariadne, who has been deserted by 
Theseus and left on the desert island of Naxos. She 
sings her despair and longs for death. In vain do her 








THE NEW LARGE ROYAL OPERA 

three companions, the singing nymphs, endeavor to console 
her. The sudden entrance of Zerbinetta and her lovers 
transport us from the tragic to the ludicrous. Finally the 
god Bacchus appears, wins Ariadne’s love and transports 
her to realms of eternal bliss. Hoffmannsthal adds noth 
ing to his fame by his mutilation of the Moliére comedy 
It is difficult to see wherein 
his fame is “Rosenkavalier” 
libretto, too, has many objectionable Strauss 
world does not, and it, 


and by this weak libretto. 
justified anyhow, for the 
features 
swears by him, but the operatic 
after all, has a weighty word to speak. 

The performance of Thursday was not all that could be 
but that of the premiere proper on Friday was 
Strauss conducted both, and the stage man- 


desired, 
magnificent. 








“ARIADNE” WAS 


OPERA IN WHICH 
GIVEN. 


rHE SMALL ROYAI 


agement was in the hands of Max Reinhardt, whose dec- 
orations and costumes called forth much comment, both 
All of the principal actors in the 
Victor 


favorable and adverse. 
play were from the Deutsches Theater of Berlin. 


KLUM = 
HOWARD WELLS 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Autherized representative of 


LESCHETIZKY 


KUPSTEBINER ST. 6 BERLIN W., GERMANY 


HARMONY and COUNTERPOINT 


IN VIENNA 
LOLITA D. MASON 


Wien, VIII Buchfeldgasse 6, Tur 11 
Short and concise courses. Modulation and Analysis 
easily made clear and applicable 











Well known and highly successful exponent 
of Leschetisky’s principles combined with 
many original and unique features of a long 
=e During last season five of Mr. 

leinze’s pupils made their debut with the 
Philharmonic Orchestra in Berlin. Further 
inquiries invited 


Arnold gave a masterly delineation of the part of Jour- 
dain; Rosa Bertens was excellent as his wife, while Alfred 
Abel as the Count and Elsa Heims as the Marquise played 
with true aristocratic elegance and nonchalance. The 
actors of the smaller roles were also well selected. Grete 
Wiesenthal, the celebrated danseuse of Vienna, who was at 
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EXAMPLES OF THE TRIOS. 


the New York Winter Garden last season, danced the 
polonaise as a tailor’s apprentice with verve but not very 
gracefully. She also danced again as a scullery boy during 
the banquet. 

The principal singers deserve only words of the warm- 
est praise. Mizzi Jeritza in the title role revealed a beauti- 
ful dramatic soprano voice and great warmth. Hermann 
tr of the Berlin Royal i sea was an n ideal Bac- 


Aber JONAS 


Jenaer St.’ 29, Berlin, VV. 


RICHARD LOWE 


Teacher of Singing 


Thorough Preparation for the Operatic Stage 
Bamberger St. 44, Berlin W, Germany 
announces her engagement 


Mrs. E. Potter-Frisse as teacher of the 
Leschetizky Method 


in the Hochschule of the DRESDENER MUSIK-SCHULE. Offers 
unique opportunity for this famous method, im connection with 
highest advantages in one of the most important schools of Germany. 
Teachers of high reputation: Orchestral (Reinhold Bender) and 
Ensemble playing (Prof. Paul Juon). Harmony, Theory, Composi- 
tion Analysis, History, etc Artistic Direction Louis Ntcopt, 
Prof. R. L. Schneider, Konzertmeister Edgar Wollgandt, Prof. Paul 
Juon, ete. Circulars, Press Notices of Mrs. Potter-Frissell at the 
Schulkanzlei Neumarkt 2 Dresden A. Private Address Eisenstuckstr. 
16-II. Concertist pupils of Mrs. Frissell: Mme. Deszo Nemes, Florence 
Schinkel, Lucretia Biery Jones, Anna Robertson, Ethel Glade, etc. 











MAESTRO FRANZ EMERICH 


PUPILS PREPARED FOR THE OPERATIC 
AND CONCERT STAGE 


VOCAL 
INSTRUCTION 


and MADAME TERESA EMERICH 


Some Distinguished PUPILS of MAESTRO and MME. EMERICH: 


Cmaries DaLmores, tenor, Metropolitan Opera Co. and Covent Gar- 
den. Lohengrin of Bayreuth festival 

Avam Drpur, basso, Metropolitan Opera Co. 

Feawcits Mactennan, tenor, Berlin Royal Opera 

*Haws Tamwzier, tenor, Royal Opera, Karlsruhe. 

Faawz Ecunterr, baritone, Berlin Royal Opera 

Fuiorence WICKMAM, mezro-soprano, —— Opera Coa. 

aut Kirret, tenor, Vienna Imperial 

CAVALLIERE Manto Saumanco, baritone, 


pvepetites Opera Ce. and 
Covent Garden, 


Putnam Garswotp, basso, Metropolitan Opera Co. 


Marcarerm@s MATZeNAveR, mezzo-soprano, Munich Royal Opera and 
Metropolitan Opera, New York. 


*Hetewa Forti, soprano, Dresden Royal Opera. 
*Davioa Hess, soprano, Stockholm Royal Opera. 


“Frances Rost, gene, Berlin Royal Opera; next season, Metro- 
politan Opera 


Marcetsa Linpe, the famous concert singer. 


INSTRUCTION GIVEN IN ENGLISH, GERMAN. FRENCH AND ITALIAN 


The names marked * ore those of pupils of Mme. Emerich 


Telephose. Amt Wilmersdorf No 2067 


BERLIN, W. W. Nicolsbargerplatz. 








King Clark 
Studios 


Kurfirstendamm 63, Berlin, W. 


Cable Address: KINGARK, BERLIN 
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chus, and Margarete Siems, of Dresden, sang the exceed- 
ingly difficult coloratura aria with remarkable facility and 
abandon. The parts of her four buffoon lovers and of the 
three companions of Ariadne were all in excellent hands 
The orchestra was admirable. The external success of the 
work was emphatic. Strauss was ten times. 
Nevertheless the experiment as a whole has been much 
criticized. 

A brilliant international audience filled the auditorium 
to the last seat. The King and Queen of Wiirtemberg, 
surrounded by a large retinue, sat in the royal box, while 
the other boxes, the first balcony and the front row of 
the parquet, were 
Nearly all of the 
present. 
Opera; 


called out 


occupied by distinguished personages 
operatic intendants of Germany were 
I noticed Count Seebach, of the Dresden Royal 
Count Bylandt-Rheydt, of Cassel; Von Mutzen- 
becher, of Wiesbaden; Von Frankenberg, the new Munich 
intendant, while every municipal opera of importance was 
represented by its director 

From abroad I saw Mingardi, of La Scala; Gregor, of 
the Vienna Opera; Messager, of Paris; Otto 
Kahn, president of the New York Metropolitan Opera 
House committee, and the director of the Imperial Ballet, 


Imperial 


of St. Petersburg. The press of all the principal Con 
tinental cities, also of London and New York. was repre- 
sented. 
assemblage ever seen in the 


1 


It was the most brilliant musical 
Wiurtem! 
assemblage quite worthy of the chief European 


and journalistic 


urgian capital—an 
musical 
event of the season. 

After the 
given in the “Kénigshaus,” 
280 guests. 


performance a great Strauss banquet was 
were laid for 
Putlitz, 


of the Stuttgart Royal Opera, and Strauss, and toasts to 


at which covers 


There were speeches by Intendant von 


the composer, librettist, and Reinhardt 





Witherspoon's Composite Art. 


Genius has been defined in innumerable ways, but all 


agree that the products of genius are of tw rts only 

those which lean toward conservatism and those which 
lean toward progressivism; in other words, those that 
disclose genius unbridled, such as that of Shakespeare 
Homer, Pindar and Wagner, who worked without the as- 


sistance of art or learning and were not governed nor in- 


fluenced by any bel esprit refining process, and 
as Plato, Aristotle, Milton and Beet! 


submitted to the rules or requirements of art and fashioned 


those such 


Virgil, who 


oven, 





* 








Copyright by Mishkin Studio, New York 
HERBERT WITHERSPOON AS THE KING IN “LOHENGRIN.’ 


their work accordingly. It would 
prove one method greater than the other. They are but 
two different ways of reaching an end 

It seems, however, that a good and judicious mixture of 
the two would accomplish a thoroughly satisfactory result 
—just enough of each to form an artistic balance. In this 
way those eccentricities which too frequently 
result in redundance would be eliminated tend- 
ency towards prosaicness avoided. Genius when controlled 
lacks in that quality which appeals to culture, while a too 
piritless result 


individual 
and any 


great adherence to pedantry produces a 
It is not wise to pick flaws or to find fault with those 
It is easy to criticise, but 


therefore, secks the 


who represent these two classes 
dificult to equal. The sensible person, 
best in all things and, from such minute and careful ex 





amination, is able to draw his own conclusions as to the 
best course to pursue 
Herbert Witherspoon exemplifies this contention in his 





work and in his life He has been before the musical 


public prominently for years. He is known throughout the 
length and breadth of this land, and holds a position as an 
artist second to none. His countrymen want him because 
they like him, and they like him because he represents true 
Americanism, true art and true manhood. He is so ab- 
solutely free from every semblance of charlatanism, so 
devoid of sham—so frequently employed to produce effect 
—so rigidly partisan to his ideals, so thoroughly imbued 
with the spirit of lofty conception and earnest endeavor 
that he represents art in its highest and most attractive 
form, since he is its very embodiment. He has inter 
mingled so adroitly natural talent with art knowledge that 
he is able to clothe that talent in garments which adorn 
it most advantageously. 

Mr. Witherspoon represents the composite type of which 
there are so few but of which so many are needed—a com 
posite compounded of the principal and therefore the most 
consequential elements of art. For this reason he has the 
approbation of all and wins new friends wherever he sings 
of the 


Company, and this season will be intrusted with a number 


‘ 


He is one mainstays of the Metropolitan Opera 


new and important additional parts—an evidence of the 


esteem in which he is held by the management of that 


organization and as a fitting compensation for his splendid 
His 


work, his untiring zeal and his great ability hist 











The Redpath Musical Bureau 


HARRY P. HARRISON, Pres. PRED PELNAM, Manager 
Presents for the Season 1912-13 


CAROLINA WHITE, soprane ot the Chicage Grand Opera Co. 
FANNIE BLOOMFIELD ZEISLER, frei Sissi. 
EDMOND WARNERY, tenor ot the Chicage Grand Opera Co. 
THEODORA STURKOW RYDER, 


And a Superb Production of Parelli’s 
Brilliant One Act Opera 


“A LOVERS’ QUARREL” 


IN ENGLISH 


FRANCIS MACMILLEN will Tour the United States 


and Canada, Season 1913-14, 
under Redpath Management. 
Por terms, dates, etc., address: 


REDPATH MUSICAL BUREAU, Cable Building, Chicago, U.S.A. 


Distinguished 
Pianist. 

















appearance this season will be as the Landgraf in “Tann 
of the opening week 
King 


Thanksgiving Day will ap- 


hauser” at the Saturday matinee 


During the second week he will sing the part of 


Henry in “Lohengrin,” and on 


pear as Gurnemanz in “Parsifal.” For the present he will 


do no more concert work, but will be heard in the annual 
Christmas performance of “The Messiah.” 

Further evidence of the high esteem in which Mr 
Witherspoon is held may be gathered from the reviews ol 
The Boston 
Witherspoon 
Wotan, but 


noble bari 


2 


his recent Chicago and Boston appearances 


Daily dvertiser said, “Wotan is great and 


an orator otf 


His voice is a broad and 


is his prophet. He did not make 


he sang his music 


perfect control, and very developed 


Herald 


tone, under 
Said the 


equally 


Boston “Mr. Witherspoon is a seriou 


singer, one to be treated respectfully. He sang Figaro’s 
air with spirit and Wotan’s music with mental dignit 
It was interesting,” said the Boston Evening Transcript 


“to hear a male voice again, since men singers have been 


few and far between in recent years with the Symphony 


Orchestra. His is a pleasurable voice capably used [he 


Witherspoon was able to 
Wotan's 


while the Journal*stated among other things that “Wither 


Globe commented in part Mr 


impart dignity and impressiveness to musk 


spoon was heartily applauded.” 

was even more complimentary, the 
“Mr 
credited as one of our most noted American singers. His 


rhe Chicago press 
Chicago Examiner saying Witherspoon may be a 


program showed his comprehensive knowledge of the 
literature of the poetic song and also his catholicity of 
taste.” “A solid manly quality he has,” said the Evening 
Post, “and everything that keen intelligence, refined taste 
and thorough mastery of his profession could do he has 
The Daily 


‘Witherspoon exploits the wonders of the 


accomplished.” News commented eloquently 


male voice with 


an art that is edifying and luminous,” while the Record 


Herald corroborated this by saying that “Witherspoon is 


2 singer with brains as well as with voice. It is in the 
domain of art such as Mr. Witherspoon's that many are 
called and few are chosen.” The Tribune added to the 


‘ 


“that he 
make this perfect vocal art the servant of deep feeling and 


chorus of praise in its statement was al 
eloquent diction proves him the master also of mor igni 
ficant things and entitles him to great 


interpreters of songs.” The Inter Ocean observed that “Mr 


a plac ¢ among the 
solemn asion 

trulw ereat “ " and the Dailv ] 
a truly great progtam, and th ally | 
with Mr. Witherspoon’s mu 


Witherspoon's recital was a dignified 


dedicated t irnal 


was particularly impressed 





sicianship and vocal dexterity. “Witherspoon's voice,” 


said this paper, “has been trained to the point of colora 
tura. He attacks all sorts of technical obstacles with ready 
good will, runs rapid scales, trills and does various other 
hings unthought of by the average basso.” 


MUSIC IN LAFAYETTE. 


Larayetts, Ind., November 1, 191 





organized at 
director. The 


A girls’ glee club has recently been 


Purdue University, with James B. Stevens 


chorus is composed of fifty voices, and it is planned to give 





out the school year. 
nRR 


Society, Ferdinand Schafer, con 


several concerts through 


he Lafayette Oratoric 
ductor, will give a midwinter festival the last of January, 
Rehearsals 


ing, and much interest is being 


and an interesting program has been arranged. 
are held every Tuesday ever 


manilested 





RRR 
Mrs. Bertram Day, contralto; Zoua Wood, soprano; 
Hardy Nourse, baritone, and Byron Rogers, tenor, are the 
members of a new quartet at Trinity Methodist Church 
nReR 
The first number on the Purdue concert course will be 
given Monday evening, November 11, by Yvoune de [re 
ville, scprano, at Fowler Hall, and the event is looked 


forward to with much pleasur« the other three numbers 


of the season will be Horatio Connell, baritone, December 


Rudolph Ganz, 


Lena M. Barr 


16; Adamowski Trio, January 10, and 
April 4 


Duttlinger on Russian-Baltic Shore. 


Ilse Veda Duttlinger, the violinist, passed her vacation on 


the Russian-Baltic Shore with her friend, Miss Star, wh 
is also an Auer pupil, and is photographed with Miss 
Duttlinger in the accompanying picture 
The reports ol! Ilse Veda Duttlinger appea c 1 
Helsingfors on October 11 and 13 as th soloist of the 
Helsingfors Symphony Orchestra are brilliant and confirm 
her great succes rhe criticism, as ! ws, will be read 
with interest 
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Miss Duttlinger’s second appearance 


On the program of M 


with the Helsingfor Symphor Orchestra, October 13 
were Lalo “Symphonie Espagnole and Souvenir dé 
Mos by Wieniawski.— (Advertisement. ) 


Spalding Sails for European Tour. 


Albert Spalding, the violinist, sailed Thursday, Novem 


ber 7, on the Kronprinzessin Cecile, for an extended tour 
n Europe, beginning in Bordeaux, France, week afte 
next, and to be continued for eight months ald 
plays in several cities in Southern France and 

to Italy until after the new year. He has eng 

in Florence and Rome, and after that make 

Russia. Then he goes to Germany and later t 

and England. Spalding will return to America 


season 1913-1914. 
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OSCOW 


Arbatte, Deneshny, 32, } 

Moscow, October 18, 19! 
When the Moscow season opened this autumn we were 
treated to a feast of Tschaikowsky’s music, given by per- 
formers who attained a high degree of excellence. A 
comprehensive cycle of Tschaikowsky’s works filled the 
programs of four evening concerts, which took place at 





ALEXANDER MOGUILEWSKI 


short intervals His six symphonies, the “Manfred,” 
Romeo and Juliette,” “Francesca,” a piano concerto, a 
violin concerto, the “Rococo” theme with variations for 
cello, were the principal selections given 

RRR, 

'schaikowsky’s music displays his remarkable gifts for 
expressing his innermost thoughts and feelings frankly and 
artistically; his harmonies and melodies betray his sensi 
tiveness and the fine fibered imagination of the man, Ser 
gei Kussewitzky, in his conducting at the aforementioned 
series, brought out all those phases of Tschaikowsky's 
great orchestral works. Much of the applause was meant 
for the leader as well as for the composer 

RRe 

Some contemporary critics seem to be striving to de- 
preciate the value of Tschaikowsky'’s music, but where it 
is heard to proper advantage, as under Kussewitzky, it re 
mains brilliant, magnificent, poetical and compelling, with 
a melancholy intensity here and there that reaches the 
very soul of the listener. Storm and stress there are, too 





NEW PICTURE OF SERGEI KUSSEWITZRKY 


in Tschaikowsky, mystery and sometimes even religious 
ecstasy 
RRR 

Among the Russian artists who assisted at the Tschai- 
kowsky series was Altshewski, a tenor from the Imperial 
Opera who with Madame Kristmann, soprano, sang the 
Ischaikowsky 
was engaged on an opera on this subject and used melo- 


lovely duet from “Romeo and Juliette.” 


dies in it from the symphonic poem of the same name, 
but he did not complete the opera. These manuscripts 
were found after his death and arranged for the orches- 
tra by Sergei Taneiew, Tschaikowsky’s disciple and inti- 


mate friend. The piano concerto was performed by Con- 
stantin Igoumuow, professor at the Moscow Conserva- 
tory. He gave a skillful and sympathetic rendering of 
the concerto. 
neue 
As usual, the “Pathetique,” with its sinister charm and 
austere beauty, made an exceedingly deep impression. The 
conductor and the orchestra were in close touch with the 
spirit of Tschaikowsky and surpassed themselves, con- 
quering the audience with a well-nigh perfect performance. 
Much the same may be said about the other orchestral 
works, like “Manfred,” “Romeo and Juliette” and “Fran- 
cesca.”” 
RnRe 
\lexander Moguilewski played the violin concerto. This 
young artist’s fame is spreading rapidly. He was highly 
praised in Germany, where he played last winter in 
3remen at a symphonic concert under Ernest Wendel. 
Moguilewski is a remarkable virtuoso, and impressed 
Modest Tschaikowsky (a brother of Peter Tschaikowsky) 
so deeply that he wrote to Moguilewski on the day follow- 
ing his performance, expressing his hearty thanks for the 
warm enjoyment he had derived in the performance of the 
violin concerto. He added that he had heard it played by 
many of the greatest violin virtuosi, but none of them had 
set forth better than Moguilewski the strength and passion 
contained in the work. 
nner 
The “Rococo” theme with variations was performed by 
J. Kochanski, first cellist of the Warsaw Philharmonic Or- 
chestra. He did exceedingly well and won great applause, 
which gained added significance when it is explained that 
he arrived from Warsaw on the day of the concert and 
played without a rehearsal. He had to take the place of 
the cellist I. Press, who suffered an injury to his hand 
and therefore could not appear. 
RRe 
As soon as the Tschaikowsky cyele was over in Moscow 
Kussewitzki went to St. Petersburg with his orchestra 
and soloists and repeated the series there with complete 
success, ELLEN VON TIDEBOEHL. 





Clara de Rigaud Recitals. 

Clara de Rigaud gave pupils’ recitals at her residence 
studio, in the Linlaugh, on Broadway, between 1ooth and 
1Oist street, New York, October 24 and 31. On the first 
date the pupils who sang were Mabel Guile, Mrs. H. E. 
Lee (a cousin of Melba), Marion Winant and a small 
daughter of Mrs. Lee. Miss Guile, one of Madame de 
Rigaud’s best pupils, was heard in some Schubert songs 
Mrs. Lee sang songs by Strauss, Woodman and Von Fie- 
litz. The small daughter of Mrs. Lee, who is just five 
years of age, sang “The Rosary,” by Nevin, and in every 
way imitated her talented mother’s style. Max Liebling 
was the accompanist. 

\t the second musicale a new pupil, Mrs. Clifford 
Wheeler, sang “Elsa’s Dream,” from “Lohengrin,” and 
songs by Hahn, Hugo Wolf and Schumann; Mrs. 
Wheeler is a fine pianist, and her singing is notable for 
its musicianship; she played her own accompaniments ar- 
tistically. 

By request, Madame de Rigaud herself sang a number 
of lieder superbly. Mary Lockwood, a talented violinist, 
played compositions by Beethoven and Joachim. 

\mong the new De Rigaud pupils of striking promise 
are Lorette Duval, of Providence, R. 1, a dramatic so- 
prano, with a voice powerful and rich; Edna Riley, a 
contralto, from Cincinnati; Mrs. G. A. Briggs, soprano; 
Laura J. Smythe, of Columbus, Ohio, contralto; Elsie 
Koen, Brooklyn, a German coloratura soprano, and Mrs 
W. H. Wood, of New York. Many of the old pupils 
have returned and others are coming later. Those al- 
ready studying are Mabelle Bryan, M. Risser, Sada Wert- 
heim, Jane Weichi, Marion Winant, Charlotte Wall, Mrs. 
\. Alexander, Gertrude McGuire and L. Hartley. 





Pittsfield Hears “Elijah” in Operatic Form. 

Pittsfield, Mass., is one of the cities where the opera 
company touring with “Elijah,” as its specialty, found the 
best people eager to hear Mendelssohn's oratorio in its 
operatic dress. Gwilym Miles, the Welsh baritone, who 
has sung the role of the old prophet 165 times in its original 
form, was commended for his dramatic essay of the part 
in the Pittsfield performance. Ester Adaberto, as the 
Widow, was likewise very impressive, and sang with 
beauty of tone and understanding. Pilade Sinagra, as 
Obadiah, was excellent, and other roles were acceptably 
given by Eva Vera, Marie Louise Rogers and Margaret 
Richey. Arturo Bovi, the musical director, earned his 
share of appreciation which the people showed. 
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Ihe New Victorian Club, ) 

sckville Street, Piccadilly, W., > 

Lonpon, England, October 26, 1912.) 
gmented to the number of one hundred men the 
Que H Orchestra sounded the opening note in the 
phony orchestra season of 1912-13, Saturday after- 
n, October 19, under Sir Henry J. Wood. The pro- 
gram, in the order of its arrangement, comprised the “Aca- 
dem overture by Brahms; Dvorak’s “New World” sym- 
I y; t fartini concerto in D for cello, played by 
Pa Casals; Percy Grainger’s passacaglia for small or- 
tra, entitled “Green Bushes,’ which was its first per- 
formance in England, and was conducted by the composer; 


Saint-Saéns concerto in A minor, for cello and 


orchestr: The orchestra played with much esprit and en- 
nd the increased volume of tone due to the ad- 
bringing the 


ditional men, mostly in the string section, 


er of string instruments up to sixty, was of a fine 

rous quality, smooth and of unquestioned beauty of 

Of the composition by Percy Grainger, which is 

de to the memory of Edward Grieg, it is built 
around a folk air known as “Green Bushes,” and is an- 
‘ther example of the young composer's brilliant technic in 
orchest writing He conducted, in his own individual 
manner, and was repeatedly recalled. Sefior Casals was 
his accustomed good form, but his fine musicianship 

d intelligence would saye the situation were he to play 
a whole string of ineffectual harmonics. Of Sir Henry 
J. Wood's conducting of this first symphony concert little 
need be said. As a disciplined body of men the Queen’s 
H Orchestra has no superior. They respond nobly to 
the every demand of their conductor, and there was on 
this occasion, as on all other occasions, a precision, an 

nimity of thought and a fulfilling in generous measure 
of the conductor’s every wish and intention. 
mene 

At the second concert by the Queen’s Hall Orchestra, 
November 2, a new suite by Maurice Ravel will be brought 

it, entitled “Ma Mére I'Oye.” 

nemRe*, 

The concertos to be played at this season’s series of the 
Queen’s Hall Orchestra concerts are the Tschaikowsky by 
Marie Hall; Max Bruch’s Scottish fantasie by Kreisler; 
the Beethoven concerto by Carl Flesch rhe piano con- 
certos are the “Emperor’ (Beethoven), by Eugen D’Al 
bert; MacDowell, D minor, by Teresa Carrefio; the Tschai- 
kowsky B flat minor, by Frederic Lamond; and the Liszt- 
Busoni “Rhapsodie Espagnole,” by Busoni. There are no 
vocalists for this series of concerts 

mame 

A new publication to be devoted to the interests of mu 
ind the drama has just made its bow to the London 
public It is entitled the “Independent Theater Goer,” and 
is edited by J. T. Grein and Hermann Klein. In a fore 
word Mr. Grein says “the theater is generally still con 
lered as a toy, instead of an instructor’; and Mr. Klein, 
‘I do not disguise the fact that my sympathies are chiefly 
astir for those workers in the profession of music who de 
serve more for their labor than they get. Much injustice 

; afoot, and certain abuses are practised that will never 
be removed until they have been exposed.” All success to 
the publication and the aims of its promoters! May they 

Ave ess in the herculean tasks they are setting them 
selve But they. must dig deep. The props and make 
hifts of either the temple of drama or music are not the 


DON jf 


causes of the deplorable conditions. To know the cause 
of the weak joint that throws the edifice all askew and to 
have the courage to come forth and state it; to found a 
paper for this purpose is worthy of the knights of old 
who not alone lived for their cause but died for it. “But, 
also we know that the horizon is widening,” again to quote 
Mr. Grein, “that day by day the ranks of the ‘intelligent 
playgoers’ are swelling. It is these whom we wish to ad- 
dress. To them we appeal—to them our pages are open 
sans peur ni reproche in the spirit of the cavalier who hits 
straight from the shoulder to fight for his cause, but not 
to injure.” ' Well, there can be very little fighting with- 
out some one being injured, unless one excepts the fash- 
ionable duels. However, the courage of the step of the 
founders is worthy of all support. Its thirty-two pages 
devoted to reviews of the theater in London, Paris and 
Berlin; Mr. Glein’s comments on musical conditions in 
London and the provinces; some interesting book reviews 
and other miscellaneous contributions, form an ensemble 
and well written material. The journal 
will appear twelve times a year. Its price is twopence 
and it may be obtained at all bookstalls. 
nner 

)f all the concertos for piano none contains to a greater 
degree the note of appeal than the Chopin F minor, and 
the interpretation accorded the work by Marguerite Mel- 
ville and the Queen’s Hall Orchestra under Sir Henry J. 
Wood, at Queen’s Hall, October 22, was replete with 
charm and refinement and true to the inherent note of its 
character. It was a brilliant performance in every respect. 
The elaborate ornamentations of the first movement were 
beautifully delivered and the Richard Burmeister cadenza 
forming the closing measures was presented with splendid 
virtuosity. But it was in the slow movement that the 
pianist distinguished herself in the highest degree. All 
the poetry, charm and musical imagination contained 
within its measures found eloquent expression in a deli- 
cacy of tonal nuance, a grace in the turn of the phrase, 
and in a well contrasted sense of accent. And in the 
finale a brilliant reading comprehensive of the movement's 
somewhat varied character, brought the work to its close 
and the young pianist received much applause and many 
recalls. In refinement, musical feeling, and in the power 
to delineate a composition with due comprehension of its 
intellectual as well as emotional phases of construction, 
Miss Melville occupies a place in the very first rank of 
contemporary pianists. 


of educational 


nnre 
Marguerite Melville has been engaged for the first of 
the Sheffield Promenade Concerts, after which she will 
return to Vienna for the winter. 
neue 
Among the visitors to London this past week was Ar- 
thur Shattuck, the American pianist, who makes his home 
in Paris. Mr. Shattuck will return to the United States 
in January for a series of concerts and recitals. 
nur 
An intellectual pianist of the very first order is Max 
Paur, at Bechstein Hall October 19 pre- 
great F minor Brahms sonata, Schu- 
mann’s toccata and “Papillons,” six songs without words 
and the “Rondo Capriccioso” by Mendelssohn, and the 
Max Reger variations and fugue on a theme by Bach. It 


whose recital 
sented him in the 


takes a great pianist to play a program like this, and there 
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is no gainsaying the fact that that is what Max Paur is. 
His interpretation of the Reger variations alone would 
prove his status. Its demands on the virtuoso are mani- 
fold; not alone is a technic of gigantic proportions re- 
quired, but a vivid musical sense must guide the inter- 
preter through the mazes of its polyphonic writing, per- 
mitting him at the same time to preserve throughout the 
labyrinthian course the innate and perfect musical idea, 
presenting it with coherency and, withal, dramatic life. To 
make it intelligible and interesting is the greatest proof of 
a pianist’s ability, and Mr. Paur did both. And in the 
Brahms the great art and the great musicianship of the 
interpreter were utilized to magnificent results in this, a 
work so often played but so rarely interpreted. The light- 
ness and delicacy of his Schumann playing and the beauty 
of his reading of the Mendelssohn, all contributed to an 
afternoon of piano playing of exceptional merit and in- 
terest. 
RRR 

At her second appearance at Harrogate this month Tina 
Lerner scored another success. Of her playing of the 
Schumann concerto the Harrogate Standard remarked: 
“A highly developed interpretation, instinct with an innate 
sense of rhythm and a delightfully pearly touch.” 

Rene 


A unique and interesting recital was that given by 
Georg Henschel and Leonard Borwick at Queen’s Hall 
October 21. The program opened with Weber’s wonder- 
fully attractive sonata in A flat, which was presented by 
Mr. Borwick with great intelligence and tonal nuance. It 
is a work rarely heard, but one of great interest, and great 
difficulties. Mr. Henschel followed with a group of songs 
by Schubert and Schumann, acting as is his custom, as his 
own accompanist. These songs were “Der Entsiihnte 
Orest,” “Der Ziirnende Barde” and “Der Schmetterling” 
by Schubert, and “Husaren-Abzug,” ‘Der leidige Frieden” 
and “Lied eines Schmiedes.” There are few lieder singers 
before the public today who can compare with Georg 
Henschel in his treatment of those two great lieder writers. 
His version of whatever song he elects to be heard in by 
either one, is invariably poetic, always dramatic and 
phrased with consummate taste. But above all he grasps 
that essential something that belongs to lieder exclusively, 
the style and character peculiarly its own. His interpreta- 
tions are always true to the first principles of song inter- 
pretation, which are that voice, technic, intelligence and 
musical feeling shall be used but as the means of giving 
utterance to the inalienable rights of whatever song in 
question, its inherent nature and individuality, its com- 
plete entity as a creation. Mr. Henschel’s other songs con- 
structing his program of the afternoon were “By the 
Waters of Babylon” and “Clouds of Darkness,” from 
Dvorak’s Biblical songs; Franz’s “Herbstsorge,” “Wie 
viele Zeit verlor ich,” Hugo Wolf; and two Brahms songs, 
“Nicht mehr zu dir zu gehen” and “Wie froh und frisch”; 
with two Loewe songs completing the program, 
fallene Mihle” and “Edward.” The same essential prin- 
ciples characterize Mr. Borwick’s playing. No virtuoso 
skill is ever allowed to substitute for the musical thought. 
In his Chopin playing this musicianly trait was plainly dis- 
cernible. His reading of the C minor nocturne, prelude in 
A flat and G minor ballade, all bore testimony to his right 
musical thought and feeling. His tone is very beautiful 
at times, and his sense of the poetic and the essential 
Chopin genre of thought is never at fault. In some French 
numbers and two by Liszt, Mr. Borwick again was master 


of the mood and gave thoroughly enjoyable interpreta- 
tions. 


“Die ver- 


RRR 

At Bechstein Hall, October 21, a concert was given by 
some of the members of the opera company brought to- 
gether under what is claimed to have been very false rep- 
resentation, for the giving of opera in Yiddish in the East 
End. Many of the members were engaged from the 
smaller German opera houses, in Germany, and after a 
week’s engagement at the theater in the Mile End road, 
the managers were compelled to close on account of the 
old and popular cause—lack of audiences. Many of the 
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company found themselves strangers in a strange land 
minus that which procures practical hospitality, so some 
few of their professional confreres organized a concert to 
be given in the West End Hall, and many tickets were 
sold to charitably disposed persons, though the actual au- 
dience was more than meagre. Some very good talent 
was among the ensemble. Herr Walter, gave an 
excellent account of his ability in an aria from “Der flie- 
gende Hollander,” Herr Czillag in a Mozart aria from 
“Die Zauberfiéte” and Herr Freiberg in the famous tenor 
curtain-raiser from “Aida” was a well trained and artistic 
vocalist, as was also Fri. Jogo in an aria from Boito’s 
“Mephistopheles.” The entire program was sung in Ger- 
man except the one or two encore numbers, and it was 
a creditable offering of the East End to the West End. 
The accompanists were Herr Kuchartz and Herr Haase. 
It is to be hoped that a substantial return was forthcoming 
from the concert. 
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Rene 
Dead Men” 
world 


be the 
ior a musical composition, 
at- 
by 
Harrison. A of 
folk tune, 


work- 


the 
the 
entitled a 


“Down Among may not most 


attractive title in 
but 
tractive 


so is very 


orchestral work 
Julius set 
variations to an old 
it gives proof of fine 


and reflects much 
the 
was played at the Wednesday 


evening 


manship 


credit on composer It 


promenade _ concert 
and was conducted by the com- 
poser. 


RRR 


The Flonzaley Quartet is to 
give two London concerts, one 
the of this month, the 
other early in November. Two 


end 


very interesting programs 
have, as usual, been arranged 
be “first 
formances,” at first con- 
cert, that of a 


(for two violins and cello) by 


two 
the 


There will per- 


“sonata a tre” 


Gius-Sammartine (D. 1740), 
and at the second concert the 
W. Friedmann Bach “sonata a 
tre,” for the same combination 


It will be the first time either 


Pesth with the Philharmoniic Society. Mr. and Mrs. 
Rumford will return to London early in December and 
will give a concert at Albert Hall on December 14, shortly 


after which they will leave for the United States and 
Canada. 
RRR 
Tonight the last Promenade Concert takes place at 
Queen’s Hall. Beginning August 17, the concerts have 


covered a period of ten weeks, and a remarkable feature 


has been the steady attendance nightly of large and en- 
‘ . J a 


thusiastic audiences. The Promenade Concerts are con 
certs for the people and unlike many things done for the 
“people,” 


elties 


they are appreciated and supported. The 
the 
thirty, of which some were given for the fir 
the 
thirteen 


nov 


introduced to Promenade audiences numbered 
st time 
England 

British 


com 


in any 
concert room, and others for 
Of these “first 


composers, 


hirst time in 


performances” were by 


among which may be mentioned some 


positions by Percy Frank Bridge's 


“The Sea,” | 


Grainger, picturesque 


Julius 


Sketches,” 


Tay 


suite dgar Bainton’s “Celtic 


violin 


lor’s 


of variations, also Coleridge 


Harrison's set 








composition has been per- 
formed in London 
n Rnre 
It is proposed to give a 
benefit concert for the widow 
and children of Samuel Cole- 
ridge-Taylor (the negro com- Photo by Boston Photo News Co., Boston, Mass 
FUNERAL OF COLERIDGE-TAYLOR 
poser lately deceased) at Al eat cilaeet siatads aaa fhe ee: 
bert Hall, November 22. The 
program will be made up in its entirety of the Coleridgs concerto, played by Arthur Catterall, the concertmaster of 
Taylor works and will include a part of “Hiawatha.” the orchestra. Of compositions by foreign composers thet 
Many leading musicians are interested and a splendid array may be mentioned the five hestral pieces by Art 
of soloists is promised, as well as a gigantic chorus and Schonberg, the two compositions by Eric Korngold, Georg: 
orchestra. Enesco’s “Roumanian Rhapsody” No. 2, Paul Juon’s tri; 
RRR concerto for violin, ce ind orchestra, Glazounow’s 11 
There is no questioning the talent of Percy Grainger. troduction and dance, “Salome,” and several other works 
He is one of the particular bright stars among the younger that only space forbids the mentioning of Among the 
English composers. His technic in orchestral writing is soloists who appeared for the first time at the Pron ( 
second to none, his ideas are fresh and original and there Concerts were Helen Henschel, daughter of Georg Her 
is withal a charm and fascination in all he elects to ex- schel; Doris Woodall, Sara Melit Ethel Peake, Gervas« 
press. At the Promenade Concert of October 23 his com Elwes, J. Campbell McInnes, Madame Elly Ney, Mill 
position, “Molly on the Shore,” for string orchestra (with Guiomar Novaes, Theodor Szanto, Bienvenido S nd 
out double basses), was played for the first time at these Joyce Brown. Other soloists who have also appeared in 
concerts. A folksong, from the Petrie collection edited by former seasons were Ada Forrest, Carrie Tubb, Carm: 
Sir Charles Villiers Stanford, it begins, first with the Hill, Ellen Beck, Johanne Stockmarr, Marie Novello, Jos 
theme given to the violas, then to the cellos, thirdly to tade de Benici, Majorie Hayward and Marguerite Mel 
the second violins, and lastly to the first violin, and all ville; Ivor Foster, Morgan Kingston, Frank Mulling 
through the composition are change, inter-change and Herbert Heyner, Thorpe Bates, Frederick Ranalow, Ro 
counter-change, bespeaking the clear, resourceful mind, full ert Burnett, Peter Dowson, Charles Tree and John Pow 
of ideas and the technic to utilize them to the best ad- ell. In all there were some eighty-eight soloists, thirty 
vantage. The work had to be repeated. Sir Henry J five of whom made a first appearance. Of these forty 
Wood conducted were vocalists; the forty-two instrumentalists were twen 
nee, ty-three pianists, eight violinists, three cellists, one organ 
Mr. and Mrs. Curwen are giving an At Home this after st, one f st, one harpist, one bassoon, one euphoniut 
noon in honor of Dr. Vogt, conductor of the Mendelssohn player a in oboe t Sir Henry |. Wood lucte 
Choir of Toronto, who is enjoying a year’s visit t ll the « erts with the exception of the five days in O 
Europe. tober when he was engaged at the Birmingh Festiva 
nae and his place at Queen’s Hall was temporarily filled by 
Clara Butt and Kennerley Rumford leave for the Cor Georg Henschel 
tinent early next week for a series of concerts in Paris nue 
ferlin, Vienna, Buda-Pesth and Munich. In Paris they Frank Mott Harrison writes from Brightor “The 


will appear with the Chevillard Orchestra and in Buda 


— 
season is in full swing, and musi 
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Front rank artists have already appeared and many more 


are anticipated in the near future. Among those who 
have drawn good houses are Mark Hambourg and Marie 
Hall, Chey 
Beethoven's ‘Kreutzer’ sonata, of which they gave a good 
The and Liszt 
for his soli, together with a group of Chopin. Marie Hall, 

Mendelssohn’s con 


certo, gave three pieces by Leclair, Beethoven and Hubay 


who combined centered their program with 


rendering pianist drew from Rubinstein 


in addition to two movements from 


Sam Hempsall proved a vocalist. On the 


pleasing Oth 
inst. an agreeable attraction to lovers of Grieg was af 
forded by the concert arranged by Lyell-Tayler in .con 
nection with the Municipal Orchestra The whole pz 
gram was made up of the Norwegian composer’s mu 
and his widow accompanied songs at the piano. Madame 


Grieg is a dainty little lady and possesses a fascinating 











personality, a pretty touch on the keyboard, and sa 
truly soulful rendering of her late husband's 
Ellen Beck was the singer, and she knew well how to ex 
press Grieg’s lyrics. The piano certo was an immense 
success in the capable hands of Johanne Stockmarr, who 
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Song Recital by Charles Norman Granville. 








All genuine development is slow; when it comes to sing- 
ing, the critic realizes that consistent and intelligent effort 
has aided the fine natural gifts of a singer who has the 
skill and taste to deliver arias and songs as Charles Nor- 
man did at his New York recital in Aeolian 
Hall, Thursday evening of last week. Many New York- 
crs availed themselves of the privilege of hearing this 
voice seems slightly changed— 
from what it was when he sang 
Mr. Granville presented the 


Granville 


baritone, whose 
changed for the better 
publicly a year or two ago. 


resident 


following program: 


Gia il sole dal Gangs . Scarlatti 
Per ‘a gloria d’adorarvi Buononcini 
Aria de Richard Coeur de Lior . -Gretry 
Romance de Joconde Nicolo-Isouard 
Rastlose liebe . Schubert 
Schéne wiege meiner L«iden . Schumann 
Madchen mit dem rothen Miindchen....... 0.00.06 060 ce eewenee Franz 
Ich trage meine Minne...........ccescee cee erecenerenseees Strauss 
SURO IRE ccc ccdeccedoas seceseeretvivess sessed oeeare Ries 


.. Thomas 


(Hamlet) 


Chanson Bachique 





CHARLES NORMAN GRANVILLE 
The Goth’s Devotion ‘ Sinding 
Daybreak Daniels 
\ Widow Bird Sate Mourning . Lidgey 
Lorraine, Lorraine Lorree Spross 
Composed for and dedicated to Mr. Granville. 
Phe Pretty Creature . Storace 
Here on the Brae . Jordan 


Five and Twenty Sailor Men Coleridge-Taylor 
Philosophy -Emmell 
Let Miss Lindy Pass (by request) . Rogers 


Mr. Granville’s noble organ is considerably more flexi- 
ble than it was formerly and thus he distinguished him- 
self by his renditions of the old Scarlatti and the Buonon- 
He phrased beautifully and enunciated delight- 
from “Richard Cceur de 
was superb, and it rightfully created 
No Parisian born singer could 


cini airs 
fully. His 
Lion,” by 


singing of the air 
Gretry, 
tremendous enthusiasm 
ever hope to sing with French of greater purity than this 
(American born singer revealed last Thursday evening. In 
Nicolo-Isouard, the artist 


again showed himself superbly equipped. 


the “Romance de Joconde,” by 


lieder furnished additional evidence of 
interpreter of art songs, and 
like his French, was thoroughly commendable 


The German 
Granville’s progress as an 
his German, 

The from 
with splendid dramatic power, and the 


“Hamlet,” was delivered 
vocal technic again 
Granville 
Thomas opera and the 
one from Gretry’s work for some impresario who needs 
he sang both in a manner which promises 
rich results should he decide to go on the operatic stage 
American and English 
each in turn sung with intelligence and 
with as much care as those which made greater demands 
Mr. Granville repeated 
“Daybreak”; the amusing 
and “Let Miss Lindy 
which was on the program by special request in the 


“Chanson Bachique,” 


amply served to sound every bar convincingly. 
should sing this number from the 
opera singers; 

The Sinding song and those by 
composers were 
upon the resources of the artist. 
Mabel Daniel's romantic song, 
Emmell, 


“Philosophy,” by David 


Pass,” 


first place. Charles Gilbert Spross played artistically for 
Mr. Granville. 

A large and fashionable house recalled the singer en- 
thusiastically after each group and at the close of the re- 
cital the usual reception in the green room followed. 





COLUMBUS MUSIC. 
CotumsBvus, Ohio, 

The most interesting musical event to Columbus music 
lovers last week was the appearance of Vera Barstow, the 
sterling young violinist of Pittsburgh, who recently re- 
turned from Vienna, where she has been for the past two 
years industriously studying under Von Kunits, formerly 
concertmaster of the Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra. 
The occasion of Miss Barstow’s recital was as guest-artist 
from the Tuesday Musical Club of Pittsburgh, of which 
she was an active member before going abroad and with 
which she will undoubtedly hold her membership, though 
her artistic career will take her away from the city most 
of the time. The Women’s Music Club matinee, at which 
Miss Barstow was “honor artist,” offered a very interest- 
ing program, which is subjoined: Trio in D minor, op. 49, 
piano, violin, violoncello (Mendelssohn), Misses Lulu Mae 
Aler, Mabel Dunn and Ferdinand Gardner; “Graceful 
Butterfly,” from “Le Fetes Venitiennes” (Andra Campra), 
“Delightful Bird,” from “La Perle du Bresil” (Felicien 
David), Florence May Scott; nocturne (Chopin-Sarasate), 
“Zephir” (Hubay), “Garden Melody,” “At the Fountain” 
(Schumann), Miss Barstow. Organ—Concert  caprice 
(Kieser), “Adoration” (Atherton), theme (varied) in E 
( Faulkes), Mabel Rathbun. Violin—“ Meditation,” 
“Thais” (Massenet), serenade (Drdla), “The Meister- 
singer” (Wagner-Wilhelmij), Mabel Dunn; harp accom- 
panist, Anna De Milata; barcarolle, G minor (Rachmani- 
noff), “Spinning Song,” from “Flying Dutchman” (Wag- 
ner-Liszt), “Rigaudon” (Raff), Emily Church Benham; 

“The Cry of Rachel” (Mary Turner Salter), “I Send My 
Heart Up to Thee” (Mrs. H. H. A. Beach), “Norwegian 
Love Song” (Clough-Leighter), Elizabeth Thompson 
Wilson; “Liebeslied,” “Caprice Viennois” (Kreisler), Miss 
Barstow. The entire program was a delight, this first 
matinee of the club year enlisting several of its most ar- 
tisticnumbers. The guest of honor proved to be one of the 
most satisfying violinists ever presented by the club, or 
in the city for that matter, only those who are eminent the 
world over being superior to her in the ripeness of their 
art. Her tone was of loveliest quality, her command over 
the technic of the instrument to be taken as a matter of 
elegant graceful gracious stage 
presence, and complete mastery of the violin, Miss Barstow 
is unquestionably a professional of high rank. Not one 
adverse criticism heard, and everyone seemed to 
classify her as one of the best heard here for many years. 
Miss Barstow’s accompaniments were splendidly played 
by Hazel Swann, a local pianist very much in demand for 
just such artistic ensemble. 

RRR, 

David Bispham is announced for a song and recitation 
recital in Memorial Hall, Sunday afternoon. Harry Gil- 
bert will play Mr. Bispham’s accompaniments. Samuel 
Richard Gaines, organist, and Ferdinand Gardner will be 
the assisting musicians. This is the inauguration of Sun- 
afternoon recitals, although we have had Sunday 
evening band concerts for several past seasons. Frederick 
Shipman’s enterprise will give us this new Sunday viand, 
and Mr. Bispham’s popularity here will probably attract a 
audience. 


October g1, 1912 


course. In style, and 


was 


day 


large 
RAR 
Rudolph Ganz, the Swiss pianist, and Rose Olitzka, the 
Russian prima donna, will give a concert in Memorial 
Hall, Tuesday evening, November 12. This will be the 
first appearance in Columbus for both artists (in recital), 
the charm of novelty being added to the advance knowl- 
edge that our music folk have of their artistic abilities. 
Mr. Ganz has. an enthusiastic pupil—Frank Murphy—in 
Columbus, and there are a goodly number here who. have 
heard Mr. Ganz in Chicago and other cities, all of whom 
are spreading about the report that an enjoyable program 
is certain. 
nee 
Stokowski admirers are expecting a real treat when he 
comes with the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, which 
has never played here. The very air breathes concerts this 
season, and several more local organizations are in pros- 
pect Ecta May Smarts. 





Berger as Walther. 


A cable to Oscar Saenger from Rudolf Berger, the tenor, 
reads: “Sang Walther Stolzing at Vienna Royal Opera 
last evening, splendid success.” 
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MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., November ) 

The Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, Emil Oberhoffer, 
Auditorium and 
Marie 
soprano, charming in voice and personality, was 
delightful in her interpretation of “Ave Maria” from “The 
Cross of Fire.” She was forced to repeat her encore 
Rane 

rhe first popular orchestra concert was given Sunday 
afternoon with Luella Chilson-Ohrman as soloist rhe 
program was varied and especially interesting Three 


conductor, opened its tenth season in the 
was welcomed by a large and enthusiastic audience 
Rapp id, 


numbers. 


Massenet numbers were beautifully played. The soloist’s 
artistic ability was best displayed in “Caro Nome” from 
Verdi's “Rigoletto,” which was followed by the waltz song 
from “Romeo and Juliet” by Gounod. Because of re- 
quests that the popular concert hour be changed from 3.30 
to 4 p. m., the question will be put to popular vote for two 
Sundays and decided by the patrons 
nner 
Minneapolis had its first taste of this season’s grand 
opera during the past week when the Aborn English Grand 
Opera Company, with a capable cast, played “Il Trova 
‘Madame Butterfly,” “Lucia,” “Tales 
“Lohengrin” and “Hansel and Gretel.’ 
nner 
A branch studio of the Minneapolis School of Mus 
was opened last year in St. Paul, 501 Raudenbusch Build 


tore,” “La Boheme, 
Hoffmann,” 


ing, to accommodate those students who could not find 
the time to come to Minneapolis. The same studio is 
again opened for the present year. The faculty recital for 
given by Wilma Anderson-Gilman, 
The program will 


next Saturday will be 
pianist, and Ruth Anderson, violinist 
consist largely of selections by modern composers, includ 
ing Debussy, Pugno, Balakirew and MacDowell. Frances 
Kelley, an eight year old pupil of Joyce Hazel Hetley, ap 
peared in a recital Saturday afternoon, before friends and 
the students, displaying pronounced talent. She was as- 
sisted by Marjorie Raine, pupil of Alice A. O'Connell. A 
group of vocal students of William H. Pontius are an- 
nounced to appear in recital during November 
in public school music, in charge of Mary G. Kellett, spent 
a day at the Agricultural College of the university in ob- 
servation work. Ruth Anderson, violinist, of the faculty, 
played “The Romance of Ries” with pipe organ accom- 
paniment at the Auditorium, Sunday afternoon, October 27 


The class 


\ program of considerable interest was given this morn- 
ing, Saturday, November 2, in the school recital hall by 
Mrs, Sumter 


liams, violinist; 


Calvert, soprano, assisted by Norma Wil 
Pontius-Camp and Kate M 
Mork, accompanists The program planned by Director 
William H. Pontius, was offered as a memorium to Mas 
senet. Mrs. Calvert was in excellent voice and sang the 


entire program in a finished style which at once stamped 


Hortense 


her as an intelligent artist. Her voice is musical and sym- 
& ) 

pathetic, and her diction, notably in the French songs, was 

Much of the success of the 


Hortense Pontius-Camp, whose 


pure and distinct songs was 
due to the accompanist, 
musicianly attainments and wide knowledge of song litera- 
ture brought her into very close sympathy with the vocal 
ist. Miss Williams, the violinist, played her solo numbers 


Miss Mork 


is a sincere and capable pianist, and her part of the pro- 


and the violin obligatos with excellent effect 


gram was most acceptable. The program follows: 
Les Melodie des Baisers Massenet 
Massenet 


Massenet 


Oh! Si les Fleurs avaient des yeux 
Ouvre tes Yeux Bleus 

Mrs. Calvert 
Air de Salome (Herodiade) 

Mrs. Calvert 


Herodiade 


Massenet 


Massenet 
Massenet 


Prelude, Act III 
Meditation (Thats) 
Miss Williams 
Miss Kate M. Mork at the Piano 
le Nil : Xavier Leroux 

Mrs. Calvert 
Violin obligato, Miss Williams 
Nanina (La Corsicana 
Indian Love Song Finden 
Nymphs et Fauns (vy t bliga y Pontius) Rembe 
Mrs. Calvert 
Violin obligato, Miss Williams 
naner 
Advanced dramatic pupils of Charles M. Holt will pre- 
sent Oscar Wilde’s well known comedy “Lady Winder- 
mere’s Fan” at the school auditorium, on Tuesday even- 
Genevieve Brombach, pupil of Wilma 
Following is 


|. Lewis Browne 


rg 


ing, November 5 
Anderson-Gilman, will assist at the piano. 
the full cast: 

Lord Windermere 

Lord Darlington 

Lord Augustus Lorton George Pauly 
Cecil Graham Fred Congdon 
Mr. Dumby : : James McMullen 
Mr. Hopper ... ‘ Potter 
Sir James Royston Arc hie McLean 
Parker (Butler) , W. H. Vale 
Lady Windermere ........cscccceecrececesceceeees Dorothy Kurtzman 


dwin Arnold 


George Duthie 


| (Qf MINNEAPOLIS 











the Duchess of Berwick Elien Nye 
Lady Agatha Carlisle Edna Hills 
Lady Plymdale Winifred Johnson 
Lady Jedburgh lorot Morrow 


Lady Stutfeld 


Mrs Cowper-Cowpe Marie Gale 
Mrs. Erlynne Emilie Eggen 
Rosalie (Maid) Marie Gale 

Harriet Hetland, of the dramatic department, gave an 
evening program of readings for the St. Paul Institute 


last week Mary G. Kellett, of the 
gave a delightful reading of George Broadhurst’s “Man 


lramatic department 


of the Hour” before a large audience of friends at the 


school auditorium last Friday night Makcaret Distap 


Schelling's Imperial Piano. 


[his picture represents a German official and some of 








A Potter-Frissell Soiree. 


I re ~Dresdde \ 

Mrs. Potter-Frissell, the well known pianist, closed th 
series Of her musical receptions, this winter, with a vi 
successful soires n Monday evening, in her apa 
n the Ejisenstiickstrabe Performances for e and tw 
pianos were heard, which rendered a brilliant testim 
to the excellent method of Mrs. Potter-Frissell (esc! 
tizky’s) rhe ripest performances were given by her 1 
pils, Alice and Ethel Glade, who played a concerto of 
Prof. Emil Sauer and the Hungarian fantasie of Lis 
tor plano and orchestra, with great success. Pupils of 


this order could certainly be heard t 


a public concert lt should be here er 





of Mrs. Potter-Frissell’s pupils show 


and expressive, as well as soulfully animated, touch, as 
also an intelligent and musical conception We heard 
further, in temperamentful ensemble playing, from Mrs 
Potter-Frissell and Miss Simon, the ninth rhapsody of 
Liszt (“Pesther Carneval”), arranged for two pianos by 
Emil Kronke \n agreeable change on the program was 


the singing of Mrs. Mallinson, the well known concert 























his helpers, transporting to the castle of Wiligrad, Meck singer and wife of the organist of the English Churcl 
who possesses a lovely and expressive soprano voice: by 
her fine interpretation she di of he 
husband's songs, wl a e piatr 
The many guests, among whom were some f the most 
prominent among Dresden musicians formed a distin 
guished audience at this soirée which reflected great 
honor upon its giver 
Tribute to Garrigue Pupil 
Ksperanza Garrigue pupil, Enricc Alessandr yri 
tenor, sang at the Methodist Church in Stamford. Conn 
Sunday evening, November 3. His numbers were Tschai 
kowsky’s Legend { the Chri Child ind Faure 
Sancta Mar After the last imber, which followed 
, e sermon, t ter rose and said | believe we all 
wish to reta the tones of th wonderful v 
H memory as long as f ible, I gwest that we it t 
SCHELLING’S STEINWAY GRAND PIANO rest of the service and close with the benedictio a 
irge congregation which had gathered to hear Alessandro 
lenburg, the Steinway grand to be played by Ernest Schell sing moved silently out of the church without a tone ft 
ing before the German Emperor. the organ 
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All inquiries referring. to American musicians 
and music as well as matters of interest to American 
visiters in Paris, or such as contemplate a visit to 
France, may be addressed to Frank Patterson, 43 
Boulevard Beausejour, to whom tickets should also 
be sent by those who desire their recitals or con- 
certs to be attended.| 

98, 1gi2 } 


years, 
tion as organist and musical 


Paris. This 


43 Boulevard Be 
PARI October 
after an absence of several 


e American Church of po ition 


( nder for some years before his de- 
a move required by the health of 

V found herself in need of an extended 

nate During Mr. Alexander's absence, 

t i! is position here was filled 

ler, although filling an or- 

His fine, pure tenor, 

is great wealth of artistic 


ic of the most sought after 
Par and 
part of |} rope He 


ne to have done 


America, as 
strikes 
o much and 
ber of 1c which his 
a brilliant pianist, 
ich Hein 
" the giving of recitals 


after all, the ideal 


show Being 


ld in wl 


which 3s, 


verfect results in artistic interpretat.on 
eminently successful as a 
Pari 


taking up that work again in 


anniversary of Franz Liszt's birth, 
in interesting talk with one 
t the present of the 
\ubert Aubert happens to be one 

if such a thing is possible, for 
Aubert said, 
perfectly 


maker “music 


r for day, wa at least, 
practicability of his 
orchestra, 


He not write for the exceptional 


truments that are rarely found in 
six flutes, or 
to be 
h modernists. Ravel, 
flute, and 
orchestra 


binations of 
And 


f a number of the Fren 


that 1s getting 


ires four flutes and one bass 
f the instruments in his 
instruments 


rmal in the scale of these 
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Paris 


PARTS 


And then he expects his pieces to be played by orchestras 
anywhere and everywhere, even in the little Theatre des 
Arts, where his ballet was given last winter, with very bad 
results from a musical point of view. It is also noticeable 
that Liszt, although he seemed to his contemporaries to 
be disregarding the old rules of form, never really did 
so in the sense that the modern French composets, some 
there seems to be a constant striving 


of them, do Here 











LA GAITE 


THEATRE DE 





sake 


we call inspiration, the 


of effect; the scorning of what 
planning of effects first, and the 
hang them after- 
backward (like the 
painter who had in mind or on his palette a wonderful 
up his mind whether to use 


after effect for the 


seeking of musical ideas on which to 


ward, which seems to be working 


purple, but could not make 


it on a horse or a house, a mule or a mud-bank). 
RRR, 
Speaking of moderns, Massenet had the honor of a 
great failure on Sunday at the Lamoureux concert, where, 





imong other things, his piano concerto was played by 
Louis Diemar, and, at the same concert, Florent Schmitt 
won a great success with his “Tragedy of Salome.” I 
M ‘atnrine Timberma) 
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have already spoken of this young composer—he is forty 
—and of this very remarkable piece as well as of his psalm 
for chorus and orchestra, which won him a regular ovation 
last year. If Schmitt lives up to this standard he will 
soon be known as one of the very greatest of living com- 
posers. This “Tragedy of Salome” is a piece of tre- 
mendous force. It gradually works up to a climax in a 
manner that is worthy of the greatest of masters. There 
is no anti-climax, no flagging. The passion is intense 
from the beginning and steadily increases to the final 
burst of frenzy. And yet the means used are not the 
ordinary means. It is not Debussyism at all. Nor is 
there any suggestion of Wagner except, of course, along 
those broad lines without which it is impossible to imagine 
modern music at all. There are passages of augmented 
triads which might suggest Richard Strauss were they 
not introduced in a very different manner, and particularly 
with a very different color. Schmitt waited long for his 
Three or four years ago he was hardly ever 
heard of. The reason of this is principally, I think, that 
his pieces in smaller form are rather uninteresting. He is 
not pianistic in his writing, and seems unable to express 
hmself except in the large forms, which, of course, renders 
success more difficult to obtain. 
nre 

The Hasselmans concerts at the Trocadero are to be 
continued during his absence in Canada under the direc- 
of Mr. Rabaud. start November 1 with a 
Beethoven-Wagner festival. Hasselmans evidently has his 
heart in the right place. 

RRR 

The “Parent String Quartet,” assisted by Marthe Dron, 
gives a recital this week, the program of which consists 
of a trio by Magnard, two piano pieces by Elie and a 
string quartet by Parent. Magnard is the talented com- 
poser of “Berenice,” of which I spoke last winter. This 
ill-fated work had the good fortune to cause enthusiasts 
the musicians and to be voted tiresome by the 
public. It lived through twelve or fourteen performances, 
and was then taken off because it did not pay. There are 
passages in it of astonishing beauty, and this may be said 
of all of Magnard’s work, which is, however, not modern, 
does not astonish and may therefore fail in the long run. 


nRe 


are giving a 


success. 


tion They 


among 


“Les Amis de Massenet festival 


Du lieber—! 


Paris” 


The Schola Cantorum announces an interesting program 
for November 22 under the title of “The Three Bachs.” 
The Schola is to be conducted this season by d’Indy and 
Labay. 


LATER PARIS NEWS. 


43 Boulevard Beauséjour, } 
Paris, October 29, 1912. 


Alexander Sébald, who now is located permanently in 
Paris, was absent for a few days last week, appearing as 
soloist of the opening concert of the Bielefeld Symphony 
Orchestra, under the direction of Professor Lamping. 
Sébald, who, above all things, honors the classics, chose 
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for this occasion the Susdio’ en concerto as being a fitting 
work to open a concert season, a choice that can but be 
most heartily applauded. It is not necessary to add that 
Sébald scored a profound success and left a deep impres- 
The Westfalische Zeitung of October 21 says, 
among other words of commendation: 


$10n. 


society had succeeded in 
Sébald, for 


ncerto, op. 61, the 


Alexander 


For the Beethoven « 


engaging the renowned violinist, which we 


must offer the directors our deepest thanks This artist played the 
work of Beethoven, which, as is well known, is musically difficult 
of interpretation, with a complete artistic understanding His per 


enthusiasm, and he 
great 
from the A 


formance breathes a comprehension of style and 


shows a profound artistic nature The public honored the 


virtuoso by insistent applause and he gave the andante 
t clearness and 


Bach with 


trickery and s! 


minor sonata of complete free 


dom from any 

The Bielefelder General Anzeiger says: 
Alexander Sébald i himself to be a violinist of the highest 
rank. His technic is 


prov 


perfect and the greatest difficulties sounc er 


i natural. He 


such an astonish 





fectly simple, easy an ssesses 
ing degree every art and refinement of tec ic that the m lifficuit 
passages pass unnoticed. At the same time he avoids every sort of 
affectation and show-off and gives a se 1s and musicianly inter 
pretation His tone is large, noble and penetrating, and full of 


warmth. His legato and cantelene show the genuineness of his 


talent. His 


its clearness 


yst difficult p loses none of 


playing is full of life We 


playing, even in the ssages. 


and beauty; his passage 


must make particular mention of his splendidly poetic interpretatior 


his power of tone painting and the appealing temperament of bis per 
formance. 


zee, 
Academie 


Gustave Charpentier has been elected to the 


des Beaux Arts to fill the place left vacant by the death of 
Massenet, but his election was due _ entirely to 
those members of this august body who were not 
musicians. In fact, the musicians had even pre 
viously refused to mention his name as a candidate—all of 
which has caused much comment and made the tongues 


wag mightily and not pleasantly for the musicians in ques 


wrongly, the public, loving Chat 


other 


tion. For, rightly or 


pentier, sees this action of the musicians as an ex 


pression of bad feeling and jealousy. The funny part of 
it is that Massenet, who filled this very chair which now 
holds Charpentier, was also elected by the nonmusical 


members over the heads of the musicians Now, what 
ever we may think of Massenet, we cannot but admire 
Charpentier. Here is a man who certainly is not work 


Whether we like his 


amu 


ing for fame, money or popularity. 
music we cannot but acknowledge that he is 
sician who has the best 
who gives the world genuinely 
is in him. He is also, than any 
his generation, a genuine Frenchman in heart and feeling 


or not, 


heart and 


best that 


interests of his art at 
and honestly the 
more other composer of 
He alone is bringing down to us the French traditions in 
their old form; he alone belongs to that esthetic, romantic 


school upon which alone French fame may hope to last 


The French are not and never can be positivists The 
school of Zola (and Bruneau) is a school altogether for 
cign to genuine French feeling. Gautier, de Musset, Ver 


Murger, and the rest are genuinely 


chool belongs Charpentier fully and 


Baudelaire, 
and to their 


laine, 


French, 


completely. One may say that his music is tainted with 
Wagnerism, but what has that to do with it? It is not 
the means, purely technical, that he adopts to express his 


feeling, but the original source of this feeling, the ideal to 
which really places him, To some ex 
but he lacks the 


leans 


which he aspires 
tent Fauré belongs to this same school, 
virile talent to something 
rather toward the supernormal quality of Edgar Poe—qual 
3audelaire, who injured his 


bring it to Debussy 
ity inspired to some extent by 
own career by trying to follow the man whose works he 
translated so splendidly And so one feels that Charpen 
and that his election is alto- 
commendable. . The question is, 
the musical section should have refused, as is reported, to 
place him as a candidate? It is a question which one does 
not pretend to be able to answer. It can only be supposed 
that it is because Charpentier seems so little 
his present life and work. It is certainly a fact that he 
appears to be doing very little “Impressions of 
Italy” (1890) and his “Louise” (1900) he appears to have 
done hardly anything But it is hard to tell. He is 
strangely secretive. He claims that his “Vie de Poéte” is 
complete and ready for the stage, and that it is only the 
bad feeling of one of the managers of the Opéra which 
keeps it off the boards. The Opéra management says, on 
that Charpentier refuses to let them see his 
cannot announce the work for 


tier is the man for the place, 


gether worthy and why 


“serious” in 


Since his 


the contrary, 
finished score and that they 
performance until they have some more positive evidence 
than Charpentier’s word that the work is really ready. It 
is now stated that the Opera Comique is to give one part 
of Charpentier’s “Trilogy of the Faubourgs.” But who 
knows? Certain it is that this man is all too hard to 
deal with. From the tone of his letters he appears to be 
suspicious, to fear that his work will either be changed or 
made public prematurely in a way to injure him. But 
then which among us can understand the workings of an 
artist’s brain? 
zene 

At the Opéra Comique the premiere has been given of 

“La Danseuse de Pompei” by Nougues, the now famous 


composer of £ “Quo 1 Vadis.” As might have been expected, 
this work has very little musical value Nougues has 
never yet shown any power whatever to compose beautiful 
music, and it is only reasonable to doubt if he 
But he has a most unusual talent for the stage. He snakes 

and he actions that are 
more or less suitable to the sort of music he can compose 
that it takes more than t 


can do so 


his music fit the action, selects 


his to win a lasting suc- 
field of opera. People do 
Works 


because the 


1 believe 
music as well 
Vadis” 


attractive, but 


cess in the want 


as scenery and action succeed 
for a 
people 


matic action 


like “Quo 


time simply ensemble is 
will not go again and again to see the same dra 
unless there is the music also 
make 


enjoy on 


something in 


which attracts them. The people, who, after all, 


that 
critics can talk and 


success on the stage, want music they can 
write and 
able to 
save a work that is lacking in something that the public 
The 
tell just what the public is going to demand. 


Magnard’s “Berenice,” full 


its own account, and the 


anger themselves till doomsday and yet not be 


demands trouble is, however, that you never can 
There was 
from end to end of the most 
e public, in spite 


And what is 


but slow and 
of the enthusiastic 


the 


lovely music, as to plot, 


critics, turned it down 


public going to do now with this new opera of 
Nougues? That is just what nobody can tell The er 
semble is certainly attractive, and though the play lacks 


the qualities which made “Quo Vadis,” it 


gives splendid opportunities for the 


is interesting and 


ular It 


spectac may 
succeed. 
zene 
At the Opéra, “Les Bacchantes,” a ballet in two act 
with voice parts, by Alfred Bruneau, has been given 
first performance, and the old discussion of the Bruncau 


question is revived. This question ints to what 


| 


simply amot 


I have just mentioned above: the endless quarrel between 


critic and public Bruneau has given work after work 


and time been rejected by the 
tand. There 


a continuation, 


after time these efforts have 


public—at least so we have been led to under 


was not sufficient sale of tickets to warrant 


and so the work is withdraw: An old story, and no less 


‘ 1 
an old story to have the composer lauded as being one of 


the great misunderstood But Bruneau simply lacks the 


power to write music that any one wants to listen to for 
long. On rare occasions some orchestra gives something 
of Bruneau. It is listened to with respectful attention and 


accorded respectful applause, and the conductor, if he feels 
the public pulse, does not soon try again. Bruneau is an 
exceedingly erudite musician, no one doubt that. but what 
has that to do with it? Who cares whether a composer 
picks out his tunes with one finger on the piano and has 
them arranged by some one else, or writes them directly 
on the full orchestra score? Who cares? Why, nobody 
of course. [Oh, yes, we do.—Ed. Musicat Covrrer] 
All we want is music, no matter how it is got, or how 


many people it takes to make it. Erudition, indeed! In 


art all the learning in the world is not worth one little 
grain of real talent 
zene 

Madame de Sales tells me that she has a larger cla 
than ever this season. Among her notable pupils are Mr 
Brikell, of San Francisco; Effy May Proffitt, directress of 
music of State University of Towa, and Katherine Viley 
of Kansas City, also a well known singer 





Music at Chicago Woman's Club. 

The Chicago Woman’s Club of New York, which in- 
cludes former residents of Chicago now living in New 
York, held its November meeting Sunday afternoon of last 
week in the College Room of the Hotel Astor. The presi- 
dent, Mrs. Dan Everett Waid, presided over the business 
meeting, later introducing Elizabeth Lonergan, second 
vice president, who, in the absence of the chairman of the 
day, Mrs. Timothy Martin O'Connor, was in charge of the 
program of the department of philanthropy. 


Hazel Clare Northridge played two Liszt selections 
“Liebestraum” and the “Nightingale,” later interpreting 


the “Erl King,” Schubert-Liszt 

Helene Puhm, 
Madame von Klenner 
“Sunlight” 
nade” 


coloratura soprano, a talented pupil of 
and 
“Spanish Sere 


with Madame von Klenner at the piano 


sang d'Hardelot’s “Sans Toi” 
by Harriet Ware and Sawyer’s 


A Difficulty. 

“T cannot sing the old songs.” 
The sad soubrette protested 
“And if I sing some of the new 

I fear I'll get arrested.” 
Exchange 
founder of the Koschat 


composer of popular songs 


Thomas Ki: 


Vienna, 


vschat 


and a 


Quintet 
after forty 
seven years of constant activity in playing the violin at 
the Austrian Imperial Opera, has been pensioned, as all 
old musicians are who belong to the official orchestras in 
Europe. The amount of the pension is not mentioned 


but it probably is not more than $100, if that much 
year. 


per 
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SOPRANO 
Second | mene Tour 
“A Great Mozart Singer.” Sagnens by New York Philharmonic 
Society, N. Y. Mozart Society, 


laza Musicales, Philadelphia —_ 
phony Orchestra, Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, Rits-Carlton 
musicales, Columbia Theatre, Washington, D. » matinee musicales, 
Women’s Music Club, Columbus, Ohio; also at Appleton, Cedar 
Falls, Milwaukee, Oshkosh, Keokuk, lowa City, Omaha, Kansas City, 
Detroit, Montreal, Ottawa. 

* eat: R. E. JOHNSTON 


-ommercial Trust Building, 


R.G. KNOWLES 


AN EVENING OF TRAVELAUGHS 
With moving pictures and slides 
Five Sunday afternoons at Carnegie Hall and ten Sunday evenings 
at the Lyric Theatre, New York; five Sunday evenings at the 
Columbia Theatre, Washington, D. C., and in all large cities includ 
ing the Pacific Coast. 


Geangonent ¢ R. E. JOHNSTON 
Commercial Trust Building, B'way and 41st St., 


YVONNE DE TREVILLE 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 

Second American Tour. Indianapolis, Lafayette, 
ton, D. C., Richmond, Omaha, Keokuk, Ottawa, 
Sesagemest; RB. E. JOHNSTON Chas. L. Wagner 
Commercial Trust Building, B’way and 41st St., 


Acne CH IESIN ES E 


WORLD-FAMED DANCER 
ASSISTED BY VOLININ and a SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Booked from the Atlantic to the Pacific with nearly every 
organization of importance in America 
Beginning at Metropolitan Opera House, Tuesday, Dec. 3d 


Management: BR. E. JOHNSTON Chas. L. Wagner, associate manager 


Conmercial Trust Building, B’way and 4:st St.. New York 


Chas. L. Wagner, associate manager 
Bway and 41st St.. New York 





New York 





Columbus, Washing 
Buffalo, Detroit, ete 
associate manager 


New York 


musical 





H 

« SACHS-HIRSCH 
8 

E BRILLIANT YOUNG PIANIST 

- Second American Tour. Already engaged for the Toronto Festiva! 


Oct. 12; and in St. Paul, Marietta, Des Moines, Williamsport, Geneva 
and Ithaca, as well as solo pianist on tour with Mary Garden 
Gesagement: BR. E. JOHNSTON, Chas. L. Wagner, 

Commercial Trust Building, B’way and 41st St., 


MME. 
ROSA 


associate manoeger, 
New York 


wan OLITZKA 


PRIMA DONNA CONTRALTO 
Formerly from Covent Garden, Metropolitan, 
Chicago Opera 
Engaged for the great Toronto and Paterson festivals 
s pment: R. E. JOHNSTON, Chas. L. Wagner, associate manager 


Boston and 





-ommercial Trust Building, B’way and gist St.. New York 
IRENE SCHARRER (x0,200" 


First tour in America 
Orchestra— Metropolitan 
Opera House, Sunda 
Carnegie Hall with 


Already engaged by the Boston Symphony 
Opera House, Sunday Concerts—Boston 
Concerts—New York Mozart Society—and at 
saye—Pilaza Musicales. Booked at Ritz-Carlton 
re er, Women’s Music Club of Columbus, Ohio; Minneapolis 
Apollo Club, lowa City, Oshkosh, Saginaw, Richmond, Montreal, 
Quebec, Pittsburgh. 


Seasqeneets R. E. JONNS TON Chas. L. Wagner, associate manager 
ommercial Trust Building, B’way and 41st St., New York 


ery LW LEK 


Famous Austrian Baritone 
R. E. JOHNSTON, Manager 
Commercial Trust Bullding 
Broadway and 4ist Street a - 





New York 











ORCHARD 


TIBALD 


DISTINGUISHED ENGLISH VIOLINIST 
In America This Season 
Management: R. E. JOHNSTON, 
commercial Trust Bidg., Broadway and 4ist St.. New York 


Witiam HINSHAW 


EMINENT BARITONE 


of the Metropolitan Opera House 
Oratorios—Concerts—Recitais 

Engaged in New York by Mozart Society, 

Carnegie Halil, Feb. 16th; Chicago, February 2: 


Wesegewest; BR. E. JOHNSTON Chas. L. Wagner, associate manager 
Commercial Trust Building, B’way and 410 &.. New Yor 











Ritz-Cariton musicale, 
4, Orchestra Hall 
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COMPOSER PIANIST 
Concert and Recitals 
instruction 
Room 16 Metropolitan Opera 
ouse Building 
1425 Broadway, New York 


JOHN 


ai HUGO 
cau GRANVILLE 


NORMAN f 


Exclusive Direction: Walter R. Anderson 
5 west 38th STREET - - - - NEW YORK 


asc WWE BER 


VIOLINIST 
Season 1912-13 New Booking MANAGEMENT: ANTONIA SAWYER 


Metropolitan Opera House Bullding 
1425 Broadway - - - New York City 


ALANS TEIN REGNEAD 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


New York: 133 West 8Oth Street 
Tel., 3786 Schuyler 
In Philadelphia Tuesdays and Pridays 




















NORMAN WILKS 


ENGLISH PIANIST 
WILL MAKE A SHORT TOUR IN AMERICA THIS SEASON 
1912-1913 


Management: ANTONIA Sawyen 
1425 Broadway New York 
MASON & ‘HAMLIN PIANO 








ALBERT 


SPALDING 


European Tour Season 1912-13 


Management: G. ASTRUC & CO. 
30 Rue Louls le Grand Paris 














gy GIORGIO M. SULLI 


Teacher of Carmen Melis, Clara 
aceon Mrs. Lealia he Hulse, Rein 
hold von Warlich, Mario Sammarco, 
Lena Mason, Tarquinia Tarquini and 
sther well-known singers of Grand Opera 
or Concerts, 

VOCAL STUDIO: 1425 Broadway. 
| Metropolitan Opera House Building, New York 






(Phone, 2762 Bryant) 
Public Recitals throughout season fo: 
jad anced pupils 


Write for Circulars 


HARDMAN PIANO EXCLUSIVELY USED 


New Songs 


By KURT SCHINDLER 








Three Sonnets of Mediaeval Italy 










G. SCHIRMER 


East 43d Street New York 
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The Popularity of Hartmann’s Bach. 

On his first tour of America Arthur Hartmann, 
linist, created a fine impression by his playing of the 
Bach When his managers, Haensel & Jones, 
announced the second tour of Hartmann, they were sur- 
prised at the number of places that again asked to hear 


the vio- 
chaconne. 
tach chaconne. 


For his recital programs this year Hartmann had pre- 
novelties, 


him in the 


pared attractive numbers, including 


very 


many 





LEONARD VAN 
\RMAGEDDON,” 


THE POET 
DRAMA, 


HARTMANN AND 
rHOR OF THE 


\RTHUR 
NOPPEN \l 


compositions which have 

New World, 
his programs at all 
City to the 


saying that the 


also early sixteenth century 


and was par 
Yet the 


have 


never yet been played in the 
ticular not to have Bach 


Kansas 
change in the 


manageis from Pacific Coast 


requested program, musi- 











cians and public of their various cities want the chaconne 
again 

When club engages an artist three consecutive times 
and each time makes the request hear him in the same 
composition, it surely speaks volumes for the artist thus 
favored 

Ellen Beach Yaw in the Far West. 

Ellen Beach Yaw, the noted coloratura soprano, is win 
ning new laurels in the Far West. Some notices from 
Oregon and the State of Washington follow 

is € | expe ce to ha Ellen Bea Yaw, t 
fa is ¢ ra a r hig s t knov wn as the California Night 
ngale She was the vocal star last night at the concert she gave 

sisted by Franklin Car pianist f New York Both singer 
pianist were cordially received Madame Yaw chose an artisti 
ogran it called for the $s f the Idle and head registers of 
the singing voice up to probably hi ( D altissimo Her 
voice was opulent and sparkling 

Madame Yaw is to be congratulated on her wisdom in deciding 
that the time has come to show the man tties of her midd! 
and per vocal registers to a reasonable height, and this was th 

i¢f vocal treat sf gave last night Madame Yaw excels, as ever 











LATEST PHOTO OF ELLEN BEACH YAW 
in pearly vocalization, delightfully distinct articulation and her cama 
raderie with her audience She takes her hearers into her intimat 
confidence She sang finely in the ramatic aria “One Fine Day.’ 
from “Madame Butterfly,” and her interpretation od, it. was so 
appealing. She was very successful with “The Life of the Rose” 
by Liza Lehmann, and with the s from Verdi's “Ernani.” Her 
tw songs, “Cradle Song” and “Spring Invi ation” are charmint 
contrasts, while her encore 8 “California,” also her own com 
position, has both spirit i trioti 3; of the folksong. Hes 


encores were “Cuckoo Song” (Abt), “Laughing Song” (Auber) and 
“Serenade.” 

Mr. Cannon, the pianist and accompanist, 
at the concert from memory, and did excellent artistic work. 
an artist of great ability and his treatment of the Chopin A flat 
polonaise and the Liszt rhapsodie No. 8 will be pleasurable memories. 


October 20, 1912. 


Brahms’ 
played every note heard 
He is 


Portland Oregonian, 





Ihe chord responsive, that of music in the soul, was touched and 
moved to delightful harmony last evening by the beautiful singing 
of Ellen Beach Yaw and the charming piano renditions of Franklin 
in a thoroughly delightful program at the Olympia Theater 
high throughout. Madame 


Cannon, 


Enthusiasm was maintained at a pitch 


Yaw, in a trailing white gown and a unique coiffure, bearing white 
plumes, made a charming appearance, and her every appearance was 
the signal for an outburst of applause. Her voice, sweet, clear and 


of almost unbelievable range, was responsive to every shade of tone 


coloring, more delicate than any artist’s brush. With the “Grand 
Aria” of Verdi, a selection from ‘‘Madame Butterfly,” “One Fine 
Day,” and the “Si mes vers avaient des ailes’” of Hahn, Madame 


Yaw brought song perfection and rare delights to her auditors; and 
Life of the Rose” gave a song descriptive in English, 
the emotions from joy to sadness. The two selec- 
“Cradle and “Spring’s Invita- 
closing number, “Po- 


then in “The 
that touched all 


tions of her own composition, Song” 





them all. Th 


tit were favorites among 
lonaise” from “Mignon,” by Thomas, was brilliantly executed and 
brought a storm of applause.. In her choice of encores, in which 


was especially 
“Annie 
some German 


Madame Yaw was graciously liberal in response, she 
pleasing, resorting to old familiar 
Laurie” and “The Last Rose of Summer,” and 
songs charming beyond description. 

Franklin Cannon, piano soloist and accompanist for Madame Yaw, 
shared g nerously with the songster and delighted the audience with 
“Polonaise 


English songs such as 


also 


Opening the program with the 


immediately 


the keys. 
Chopin, he 
and shared in the 


his mastery of 
in A flat” by 
of the 


won the delighted approval 


audience applause throughout the evening 


was varied, and his brilliancy of execution, delicacy of 


finish left 


His program 


touch and artistic nothing to be desired and distinguished 
His accompaniments were also 
Yaw 


number 
a musical treat long to be re- 


him among the pianists of the day 


repertory from memory 


Alto 


perfection, and he played the entire 


He was repeatedly encored and every was a delight. 





gether the Yaw-Cannon concert was 

membered.—Olympia (Wash.) Daily Recorder, October 23, 1912. 
Elien Beach Yaw, as gracious and charming as ever, she of the 

iquid pearly notes, who might be termed a cosmopolitan in every 


sense of the word, again delighted an Olympia audience last night 
when a crowd heard her at the Olympia Theater in a program varied 
of the wonderful range of her 
expression is excellent, there 


there are singers possessed of 


sufficiently to give a demonstration 


voice. There are many singers whose 


are singers of great histrionic ability, 
fine timbre and there are singers whose range 
Madame Yaw all are combined as in no other singer ever heard here 
wonderful sweetness 


is extensive, but in 


She has withal a magnetic personality and her 
ulds to the 
opening numbers he captivated the ears 
later had them wi 
“Madame Butterfly.” 

Life of the Rose” 


sing her own compositions, 


success of her numbers. 
hearers and 
“One 


of her 
when she 


In her 


few minutes yn completely sang 
from 


Of all her 


bine Day” 


numbers “The was perhaps the 


greatest success, but none who heard her 


“Cradle Song” and “Spring's Invitation,” will ever entirely forget 


and the touching theme of 
which the creator 


caressing expres 
of them 


the sweet, soft melody 


sion that is woven throughout the songs, 


knows so well how to develop. 


Then, too, the audience is most grateful for her cheerful grant 


ing of encore numbers. In this alone she proved to be the accom 


lished actress, if she had not done so previously with a score of 


responded each and occasion 


' 


simple methods, for she upon every 


with a that showed her to be a perfect hostess.—Olympia 


( Wash.) 


manner 
Morning Olympian. (Advertisement.) 


Bellows Sings for Music Lovers’ Club. 

J. McClure Bellows, the baritone, who now resides in 
St. Paul, Minn., sang for the Music Lovers’ Club in that 
city Wednesday evening, October 23, at the St. Paul Col- 
lege of Music. Mr. Bellows was assisted by A. Pepinsky, 
violinist, and George A. Thornton, accompanist, in the 
following program: 

MacDowcll 
Mac Dowell 


Long Ago 
A Maid Sings Light 





PU ED cc aidinh ta munewalnees'> 00 cpktboss bodes . MacDowell 
The Sea MacDowell! 
Mr. Bellows 
It Is Enough (from Elijah)... , sees -Mend Iscohn 
Mr. Bellows 
\ria eee Tenaglisz 
Hungarian Dance Haesche 


Mr. Pepinsky 
Lungi del caro bene... 


Auf Wiedersehen 
Ninon 


. . Secchi 

-Arthur Nevin 

F Nass . Tosti 

Mr, Bellows 

La Traviata)..... ‘ . ; Virdi 
Mr. Bellows. 
critics wrote: 


program covered a wide 


bi Provenza (from 


One of the local 

Mr. Bellows’ 
and his interpretations were 
delightful. 


range of musical literature 


distinctly intelectual, authoritative aed 


His voice is a full, deep baritone, particularly pleasing in piano 
passages. The effect of the bigger climaxes was marred by the low 
ceiling, beaming and other decorative features of the small recital 


hall, but the handicap was not so 
majesty of the great “Elijah” 
mediocrity the always beautiful and appealing aria, 
from “La Traviata.” 

Mr. Bellows’ interpretative gifts are considerable and they had full 
play in the Nevin and Tosti songs as in the Verdi aria. The Mac- 
Dowell art songs demand a larger hall, though in concept 
cnunciation they left little to be desired. 


great as to spoil the inherent 
solo nor to reduce to the plane of 


“Di Provenza, 


and 





Zimbalist and Polacco. 


Giorgio Polacco will direct the orchestra at the first 
Metropolitan Opera Sunday night concert, November 17, 
when Efrem Zimbalist, the Russian violinist, is to be a 
feature of the program. 




















opening the Munich 
on October 1, 
The 


As usual his play 


Hermann Kium had the hon 


concert season this year with his recital and, 


4 





t in a worthy m 
| 


needless to say, he did i pro 


gram was published in 1 ast letter 


and 


ny 


was clean and fine distinguished by an avoidance 


ing 
of the exaggeration and oversentimentality which so often 
work of 


nal” interpretation. 


mar the young pianists struggling for an “origi 


Herr Klum i 


at this 


s especially at home in 


the stricter classics, and again recital his best work 


numbers, the 
the 


antasie in C minor—the last 


was in the performance of first three 


Beethoven 





gue in B flat minor; 


Mozart f 


Bach prelude and fu 


sonata, op 22. and the 


being, perhaps, the clou of the evening There was a 
large audience, very liberal with applaus« Herr Klum's 
next public appearance will be on November 10, when he 
will play at the Bayerischer Hof a program made up ot 
the earlier works of Beethoven \side from his concert 
work he is deservedly busy again this winter with his 
teaching. Among the latest recruits for his studio are the 
four children of Dr. ¢ W. Cutler, of New York, all of 


whom are studying with him 
Ree 


Leila S. Hélterhoff came e: making her 


seasoll 


inmnual Munich appearance at the Bayerischer Hof on 
October 15 Her program was a model of what song 
recital programs should be, not too long and very con 
sistent She sang three groups, seven songs by Robert 
Schumann, five by Max Reger, and nine by Hugo Wolf 
She was in good voice and sang with that excellence which 
ne has learned to expect from her I do not know any 
rtist who sings the songs of Hugo Wolf with more sym 
pathy and understanding than Miss Holterhoff It is a 
direct pleasure to hear her sing these, and she is very wise 
regularly to include this composer in her programs 
Ree 
Karl Flesch was the first important violinist to appear 


with the f 
Bach, 


Dvorak 


October 17 


4 


re ecita 


ita, D 


he this season, giving a fr 


wing Handel, sonz major partita 


No. I 


Pieces,’ 


program 
violin al Romant 


J 


Op 


minor) tor one 


Brahms um, three Hungarian dances; 


42> 


Pugnani-Kreisler, prelude and allegro; Pagan ni, caprice 
there is no denying the fact that Flesch belongs to the 
very first rank of the violinists of the present day. Espe 
cially in playing the German classics he can bear com 
parison with any living player The Bach partita was a 
masterpiece of violin playing And in the more romant) 
and modern numbers farther on in his program Flesch 
left nothing to be wished for Flawless technic and a 
splendid musical intelligence are both there His next 
appearance here will be in a sonata program on December 
6 with Arthur Schnabel The ensemble playing of these 
two artists, brought to an astonishing state of perfection 
by years of practice together, is a treat to hear 
nnre”e 

Dr. Fritz Barchewitz is a young man who ts no worst 
as an orchestra conductor than a good many other young 
men No better, either He had assured himself a good 
audience by securing the assistance of Frederic Lamond, 


always a Munich favorite, who played the Tschaixowsk) 








concerto with orchestra and three Liszt numbers for pian 
solo One is used to Lamond as a Beethoven specialist 
but he proved that he is not entirely ome sided in his art 
by a fresh, spirited performance of the concerto, though 
perhaps a trifle more warmth might have been wished for 
He was repeatedly recalled after the concerto and also af 
er the Liszt number For an ore he played the im 
mortal Liszt “Liebestraum,” and he played it well, very 
well That one number was quite the best bit of piano 
laying | have ever heard from him Luckily for Dr 
Barchewitz the concertmaster of the Konzertverein ( 

chestra, Erard Heyde, knew the accompaniment to the con 
certo better than Barchewitz himself. If the orchestra had 





followed the conductor, instead of the concertmaster at one 
point, the whole thing would have gone to pteces It is 
a direct affront to the public when a conductor does rot 
take the trouble to learn thoroughly the score of a concert 
accompaniment 
a 
Among the artists who are to appear here during the 


under the direction of Gutmann’s Concert Agency 


Munich) 
erg, Jan Sickez, Ignaz Fried 


winter 
3erlin and are the following 
fachaus, ¢ Fried! 
Rosenthal, pianists 


Slezak, 


(Emil Gutmann, 
William 
Moriz 
liona Durigo, Lee 


url 
Madame Charles Cahier 


Manen, 


man, 


singers; Joan Ferencz 


Hegediis, violinists 
nee 
ago I was in Frankfurt for a day or 


by 


Some two weeks 
the 


nity to hear the 
Klarg.” has already 
The first act was dis- 


But I was 


pportu new 


“Der fe 


+} 
ti 


and had opera 
Franz Schrecker, 
been mentioned in 
tinctly disappointing, both in book and music. 


two 


rm which 


se columns 








greatly impressed by tw cts, and, best of all 
the very finest scene era is the long duet at the 
close, so that the interest constantly grows throug and 
is not suddenly let fall through a weak ending, as is t 
ften the case in modern opera Schrecker has produced 
something really important The music of the second and 
third acts is very beautiful—dramatic and melodious wit 
ut once being banal—and it is neither Wagne Stra 
nor Debussy, but quite originally Schrecker e comy 

is a master of instrumentation He makes special us i 
he celesta throughout, producing some exquisite effects 
| am willing to go so far as to say that it seems to me 
musically, the most important operatic novelty which | 
have heard since coming to Europe some four years ago 
not excepting “Elektra” and “Rosenkavalhier,” the latter ot 
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Miss lise Veda 


UTTLINGER 


Violinist 


JOHNSTON 











Management - R. E. 











451i BROADWAY a - NEW YORK 
which, by the way, would have been a much finer op 
Strauss had had m time and a blue pem Schrecke1 
ow a professor at the Vienna Royal Impet Academy 
Music—is a man to watch 

an ed 

Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, who will spend the coming wint« 

n this city, will appear a number of times in concer 











i by Traut, M 
UNICO HENSEI 

Germany during the season Her first appearance w 
be in Dresden on October 28, where she will play her v 
sonata for violin and piano with Dr fgang Bula 
Two days later she will play the same sonata in Leipsi 
with Rudolf Bauerkeller and as soloist she will pertorn 
compositions of Bach and Brahms. Later in the seas 
she will appear in Berlin, and in Munich she will accon 
pany a recital program of Kammersanger Emil Pinks, 
who will sing several of her songs. Most of Mrs. Beach's 


time will be devoted to composition. I had the pleasure 


of hearing a waltz fantasie which she now $ 
It takes about fifteen minutes t ay and t 
has used a number of Bavarian ksongs f 
material It still exists ly as MS. sket 
probably, when finished, take the form ot a 
stuck” for piano and chestra. ( sidering t 
of good works tor piano and estra this s 
a very welcon dition to the n n repertor 
nRne 
l ment TS my last tt " 
music people who have adopted M re 
the ast tw " | torgot t n + 
piamst, Gottined Galston w in An i 
Sandra-Dre ker G n s i very x ent 
Droucker-Galst musical work will n 
to ac npany he isband t America. She w 
cert tour North Germany ing the s« 
heard five t n B n and will also _ 
principal cities of the Scar ivian peninst and 
Municl wl rema ne headquarters nh eT 
will be done eT 
RRR 
Another person wh $ ming t Munich 
Burmester, the violinist Priv ( t B 
is he is announced on | post his manage 
that it is the musician and t th Gel rat 
es. Ferer Heg S lunar 
' | T t 5 | cere 
| first Ame pi seas ) 
was kdwi | ghes, wh w resi \ 
vec progran ade wy ! 1 Ss anda i 
ns in F mir I thov t N 
illade a ut . 3 m é 
Lis Mephist walt Mr. Hughes was for s 
in assist . t t¢ Le et y nd . 
int Y wl s tv al tf that } 
ter still, he has e 5s te na nderst ling 
and piays wit aue rewa}l tor riette 
le nae t ‘ lepl ‘ 
rather ir” tract tof I er 
t tackle 
2 fF 
Id t ‘ has ever en a A me a 
student 1 Viun yl t lt ] re 
4 the ‘ iinta t prt et 
em Alfre Sch ~ , les BS ome 
tor ny years very n t nect th 
usical leve pment I rt awe i 
neans t tr | mw nal 7S \ rl ' 
rtists to t cit He w i nan t 
d speak Engl t rT} ' 
used him t terest himse especially the 
in g ] t ent nd ‘ ‘ 
tance many a t t 
aree? Four 
zene 
I anklir Rike t winter |} 
st semi-| i i r ta tte 
y tw Ame " tesse 4 e permanent 
rere M Pattee und Miss Ve er yg a 
cerinning with the Triste ritor t 
ta neg re | t ri M | 
Night we ‘ ert. Wolf 
ind thre« w f hi wr | “ 
1 was heartily ap; d by tl ‘ ) 
‘ imong ti cing la g 4 l 
Munich n ‘ Mr k t uf 
iste ( | ret I er ha t 
it he kn Ww t 4 
few ten , y e , 
le will ren } " t t 
t 5 n 
reet 
zn ne 
\ e €} ( ' , . | 
cr cw 
er p nt ‘ 
at the the ‘ fie ¢ . a 
i | ry, tl rs Ww ta 
nce ' , 
Amateurs Do “The Mikado.” 
ul uf Oak Park and !} er |} est 
gh Scl ), Oak Park, IIL, gave a performar 
Mikado” recently, which the local papers prais 
gn term ne rT al director Wa V\ hi 
ler, a composer wi has wor enown r } 
hose wl t k part in the pera were K 
Paul Russell, Paul Trier, Edgar aror a 
Margaret mme, Ruth Kelly elen W | 
Spoons ller The rchestr i numbere t 
eTs 
Mr. Miessner not long ago 1 ] 
Course of Study in Vocal Mu f 
f Oak Park, Ill | lume 
Musica KIER Mr. Mi 


n Oak Park 
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Comtraito 
Wolfsoha Musical Bureau 
1 W. 34th St. 
Personal address: 


765 Claremont Ave. 
Tel. 5750 Morn. 


AMZPo 





Met Donna Soprano 


SOPHIE 
‘opolitan Opera House 


RAUBMAN sceneries ton 


315 W. 99th St. Tel. 8432 River. 
Managem ent: Misa Anais Friedberg, Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., 1425 Broadway.8.¥ 











American String cri 

5 West 38th Street . Hiew Pork 

SOPRANO 

LILLIAN p OVE Address : woe, West 7th St. 
Concerts, Recitals, Musicales 

ADDRESS CARE MUSICAL. COURIER 


Exclusive Management ; Walter R. Anderson 
For Terms, Dates, Etc., 
Mrs. PERCY JAMES SMITH sopraw 
FRANCIS ROGERS "2:5 








N CHARLT 
Recital, NOratorio, Concert Carnegie Hall 
D Concert Pianist 
o He Exclusive Management : 
Mc SUTORIUS & RAPP 
iz 1 West Mth St. New York 





A= 








M VIOLINIST 
: SCIAPI nO: -. 2. 
R Formerly Con- 
o. ductor Metropoli- 
A SA PIO York, and having 
is coached the major- 
Patti, Nordica, Tamagno, Etc. 
VOGAL STUDIO - ~- 65 CENTRAL PARK WEST, W. ¥, 
Director Violin Department Columbian Conservatory 
TORONTO, CANADA 


LUIGI VON KUNITS 
ROBSARTE 





Former Opera Tenor Voice Speciaiet | 
Residence Studio, Hotel Woodward, B'way and ssth St., N 
*Phone, sooo Columbus 
Voices tried gratis by appointment. 
\ Trabadelo, Paris, teacher of Melba, Garden, Farrar, Eames, 


‘I sincerely believe Lionel Robsarte has 
rs in America,” 


Gayarre, ete says 


ual among tmstruct< 


‘LA PALME 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 


Covent Garden Opera, London Opera Comique, Paris 
Mentreal Opera Co., Montreal 
Addreas: His Majesty's Theatre, Montreal 


J. RED aaa 


WOLLE 


ORGANIST 
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Leirpsic, October 23, 1912 
The fourth Gewandhaus program is given up entirely 
to Nikisch’s leading of the Handel G major concerto for 
the Schubert “Unfinished” and Brahms C minor 
symphonies. The obbligato violins and cello in the Handel 
concerto are played by Concertmasters Wollgandt and 
and Julius Klengel. Wollgandt further earned 
with the obbligato violin episode in the 
Brahms andante. Only those who well know the Nikisch 
art can imagine how much pleasure the program repre- 
sents. The morning’s found the orchestra 
playing in extreme intensity, without ever losing the im- 
pression of absolute tonal beauty. The ability to keep the 
and to blend great tona! bodies of 
one of the many pro- 
It is doubtful whether 


strings, 


Hamann, 


much attention 


rehearsal 


instruments in balance, 
chorus, soloists and orchestra is 
nounced gifts which Nikisch has. 
any other conductor has been able to approximate the re- 
sults which characterize a Nikisch orchestra unfailingly. 
lor the Leipsic concerts, the incomparably fine acoustics 
of the Gewandhaus combine to form unusually beautiful 
tonal effects. It is exactly in such works as the Schubert 
symphony that so much fine mystery is possible to Nikisch. 


As to the Brahms symphony, that is an already famous 
medium for the sensationally musical side of the conduc- 
tor’s nature. The three orchestral members in the Handel 
obbligatos played superbly as usual 
nee 
Hans Winderstein’s seventeenth season of Philharmonic 


concerts began October 22 with Madame Charles Cahier 








WURZBURG MONUMENT FOR WALTER VON DER 
VOGELWEIDE., 





as soloist in a program of Tschaikowsky and French 
works. There were the Tschaikowsky fifth symphony, 
the large Fides aria from the fifth act of Meyerbeer’s 
“Prophet,” the two Berlioz with orchestra, “Le 
spectre de Ja rose” and “La captive’; also Massenet’s 
“Phedra” overture and a ballet suite from “Le Cid.” The 
muth improved attendance may have argued alike for the 
great popularity of Madame Cahier or the permanent 
regard for Winderstein which has evolved through his 
past services in presenting new literature, and still more 
his sixteen years of single handed financing of his own or- 
chestra, Three years ago another orchestral society began 
giving six annual concerts in the same hall, and for a 
while the competition looked dangerous, but now, both 
organizations are still in the field, running under fair 
patronage. In the first Philharmonic program above, 
Winderstein secured great popular approval for his brisk 
giving of the symphony. The orchestra plays better every 
year. Madame Cahier gave impressively broad and beau- 
tiful interpretation of her several program numbers. The 
principal press box was soon in a bubble of enthusiasm 
and the audience gave one of the heartiest receptions that 
has been accorded a singer at these concerts. 
RRR 

The St. Petersburg String Quartet, Gregorowitch, Kranz, 

Bakaleinikoff, Butkewitch, gave the Taneieff third and 


songs 


Tschaikowsky second quartets, and in company with the 
composer, Paul Juon’s new second piano quartet, op. 50. 
Taneieff's great skill as composer of chamber music has 
been well known for years, but musicians were not for- 
merly aware that Juon could turn ont so high class a 
composition as the present quartet. The work may not 
contain imposing music in any part, yet the four move- 
ments flow uninterruptedly in discourse which totals much 
individuality for the main outlines. Without specifically 
employing Russianisms, there is considerable writing in 
rhythms, especially favored by other Russian composers. 
The mood quality is commendable, the technical manner 
of composing is always in good canonic procedure and 
interesting motives are everywhere in evidence. The com- 
poser and his colleagues presented the work beautifully, 
as did the String Quartet also play splendidly throughout 
the evening. 
nue 

Concertmaster Robert Reitz, of the Weimar Ducal Or- 
chestra, played compositions of the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries. There were no less than five of the old 
short sonatas, besides Corelli’s “Folies,’ Pugnani-Kreis- 
ler’s prelude and allegro, a Stamitz C major caprice, Lo- 
catelli’s “Labyrinth” and Vitali’s G minor chaconne. The 
sonata’s were Vivaldi’s A major, Nardini’s D major, H. J. 
Franz Biber’s C minor, Handel’s D major and Bach’s C 
minor with piano, played by Wilhelm Griimmer. Last 
year Reitz succeeded in maintaining interest in the six 
Bach solo sonatas and suites, played in one evening. So 
did he secure and maintain interest through his entire 
recital as above. His playing represented adequate tech- 
nical facility in agreeable school, and a well graduated 
style, with much intelligence. His recitals have earned uni- 
versal respect. Accompanist Griimmer proved a capable 
assistant. 

nre 

Bruno Hinze Reinhold and Anna Hinze-Reinhold’s re- 
cital included solo playing by the former, and playing at 
two pianos and at four hands for one piano. There were 
the Grieg ballade Schumann F sharp minor sonata, J. 
Guy Ropartz’s B minor fantasiestiick for two pianos, De- 
bussy’s small suite for four hands, and Liszt's “St. Fran- 

is” legende and eleventh rhapsody. The Ropartz work 
proved an interesting, well balanced composition of full 
musical quality. The Debussy suite, written in 1904, is 
comparatively free from modernistic effects, but is agree- 
able, easily intelligible music. The artists played in very 
perfect ensemble, not only as to rhythmic precision and 
dynamics, but as to the character of touch and tone in 
evidence. a a) 

The very young Leipsic soprano, Margarete Hofmann, 
gave a recital of standard lieder besides eight or ten lieder 
by Paul Merkel, who was accompanist for the recital 
The artist has much talent, and a useful voice which is 
under fair usage. The lieder by Merkel were mostly in 
plain manner, almost as of folk music, but their value 
was at the minimum, however else they classified. 

nner 

The Lisa and Sven Scholander annual lieder recital to 
accompaniment of lute brought twelve selections of old 
and contemporary folk songs, including Scholander’s own 
stirring “Dalmarsch,” on a poem by Karlfelt. The audi- 
ence was a very large one, as usual, and the original pro- 
gram was increased by possibly ten selections, given in 
response to applause and requests. 

mnReR 

The piano recital by Paul Otto Mdéckel, pupil of Carl 
Friedberg, had the Schumann F minor sonata and the 
“Kinderscenen,” a Brahms B minor ballade, E minor and 
E major intermezzos, G minor capriccio, and F minor 
sonata. A second recital, in November, will bring works 
by Schubert, Mozart, Beethoven, Cyril Scott, Debussy and 
Reger. The young artist is highly accomplished and plays 
with intelligence and musicianship that attract attention 
wherever he appears. 

ner 

Cellist Hans Bottermund’s recital with Josef Pem- 
baur’s assistance brought the Saint-Saéns concerto, Bach 
C major suite, a romanza, caprice and variations of his 
own composition, also the Beethoven A major sonata. 
The very young artist is one of the best talented in the 
field, but his playing is still of very uneven merit. In an 
attempt at great brilliancy in giving his own unaccom- 
panied variations on the Paganini A minor caprice, he 
neglected to play most of the notes he had composed, just 
as he had neglected them at a Leipsic Conservatory per- 
formance two seasons ago. 

nee 

A very bad recital was played by the Polish pianist, 

Janina Lada. The program had Beethoven and Chopin 


ee 
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sonatas, the Schumann carneval and the Saint-Saéns etude 

en forme de valse. Rough tone, many false notes and un- 

attractive style were prevailing features, so that only an 

occasional episode was worthy of public hearing 
nee, 

The student 6 o’clock program at the Leipsic Conserva- 
tory on October 18 had the Grieg G minor piano and 
violin sonata played by Misses Flint and Kramer; the first 
movement of the Field A major piano concerto, with or- 
chestra conducted by a student; the solo played by Frau- 
lein Paatz; three Brahms lieder, sung by Fraulein Leo; 
the Liszt “Waldesrauschen” and “St. Francis’ Sermon to 
the Birds,” played by Fraulein Howorka; a movement of 


the Mozart A major piano concerto, played by Fraulein 
Schuch. Interest attached to the old Field concerto, a 
work without exceptional quality, yet commanding respect 
for certain directness and individuality in content, of 
about the plainness of Mozart. It was finely played, as 
were also particularly the Liszt selections given by Frau- 
lein Howorka. This young girl played her public ex- 
amination last spring and remains for further work under 
Pembauer. She has the power to interest unfailingly. The 
Grieg sonata was given in much spirit by Misses Flint 
and Kramer. Fraulein Schuch’s playing of the Mozart 
could not be heard for this report, but she had also ap- 
peared creditably last year Eucene E. Simpson 








PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA SEASON PROGRAMS. 





October 11-12—Overture, “Leonore No. 3,” Beethoven; 
symphony, C minor, Brahms; “Sketches from the Cau 
casus,” Ippolitow-Ilwancw; overture, “Tannhauser,” Wag 
ner. 

October 18-19—Overture, “Freischiitz,” Weber; Erda 
scene, from “Rheingold” (Wagner), Madame Schumann 
Heink; symphony, C minor, Beethoven; Waltraute scene, 
from “Gétterdammerung” (Wagner), Madame Schumann 
Heink; “Don Juan,” Strauss. 

October 25-26—Slavic march, Tschaikowsky; overture 
fantasie, “Romeo and Juliet,” Tschaikowsky; symphony 
No. 5, E minor, Tschaikowsky. 

November 1-2—Symphony, D minor, Schumann; violin 
concerto, G minor (Bruch), Louis Persinger; suite, “Par 
thenia,” Walford Davies; “Pomp and Circumstance,’ 
Elgar. 

November 8o—Symphony No. 2, D major, Sibelius; 
suite, “L’Arlesienne,”” Bizet; “Les Preludes,” Liszt. 

November 15-16—Overture, “Coriolanus,” Beethoven; 
aria, “Voi che sapete” (Mozart), Madame Namara-Toye; 
symphony, “London,” in D, Haydn; aria, “Batti, Batti,’ 
from “Don Giovanni” (Mozart), Madame Namara-Toye; 
“Scheherazade,” Rimsky-Korsakoff. 

November 22-23—Symphony No. 1, Elgar; overture, 
“Rienzi,” Wagner; prelude, “Lohengrin,” Wagner; 
“Kaiser Marsch,”” Wagner. 

November 29-30—Overture, “Puck,” Strube; symphony 
D minor, Franck; concerto for piano, G major (Beetho 
ven), Leopold Godowsky; overture, “Oberon,’’ Weber. 

December 6-7—Symphony No. 1, C major, Beethoven; 
aria, “Piangero” (Handel), Florence Hinkle; prelude Act 
IV, “The Vikings at Helgeland” (manuscript), Sandby; 
group of lieder, Florence Hinkle; tone poem, “Tod und 
Verklarung,” Strauss. 

December 20-21—Symphony, C major, Schubert; violin 
concerto, D major (Paganini), Mischa Elman; “Damna 
tion of Faust,” (a) “Menuet des Follets,” (b) “Ballet 
des Sylphes,” (c) “Marche Hongroise,” Berlioz. 

First WAGNER PROGRAM. 

December 27-28—“Faust” overture; “Siegfried Idyll”; 
overture, “Flying Dutchman’’; overture, “Meistersinger”’ ; 
prelude to Act III, “Meistersinger”; prelude and liebestod, 
“Tristan und Isolde.” 

January 3-4—Symphony No. 39, E flat, Mozart; piano 
concerto, E minor (Chopin), Rudolph Ganz; “Die Toten 
insel,”” Rachmaninoff; overture, “Sakuntala,” Goldmark 

January 10-11—Overture, “Benvenuto Cellini,” Berlioz; 
violin concerto in F (Lalo), Thaddeus Rich; “Scotch” 
symphony, Mendelssohn. 

January 17-18—Suite, B minor, Bach; overture, “Eg 
mont,” Beethoven; symphony No. 1, D minor, op. 75, Mar 
tucci; “The Sorcerer's Apprentice,” Dukas. 

January 24-25—Symphony No. 8, in F, Beethoven; aria, 
Old Italian, Elena Gerhardt; “La Villanelle du Diable,”’ 
Loeffler; “Verborgenheit,” “Der Freund,” "Er ist’s” 
(Wolf), Elena Gerhardt; “Academic” overture, Brahms 

January 31-February 1—Symphony in E flat, Enesco; 
overture, “Fingal’s Cave,” Mendelssohn; symphonic poem 
“Tasso,” Liszt. 

February 7-8—Symphony in F, No. 3, Brahms; piano 
concerto, G major (Tschaikowsky), Yolanda Meré: “Die 
Steppen,” Noszkowski. 

February 21-22—Overture, “Euryanthe,” Weber; “Un 
finished” symphony, Schubert; “Sirenen,” Gliere; “Vals 
Triste,” Sibelius; “Praeludium,” Jarnefelt; “Huldigungs 
Marsch,” Wagener. 

February 28-March 1—Overture, “Magic Flute.” Mozart 
violin concerto (Beethoven), Eugen Ysaye: variations, 
“Enigma,” Elgar; selected, Eugen Ysaye. 

March 7-8—“Irish” symphony, Stanford: “Iberia,” De 
bussy; “On the Banks of the Moldan,” Smetana 

March 14-15—Symphony No. 2, in C, Schumann: cello 
concerto (Dvorak), Herman Sandby; Liebesscene, “Feuers 
not.” Strauss; “Salometanz,” Strauss. 

March 23-24—‘“Easter” overture. Rimsky-Korsakoft ; 
piano concerto (Liszt), Ernest Schelling; “Pathetique” 
symphony, Tschaikowsky. 


WAGNER “NIBELUNGEN RING” PROGRAM 

March 28-29—‘Rheingold,” “Entrance of the Gods Into 
Valhalla”; Walkire,” “Ride of the Valkyries”; “Wotan’s 
Farewell and Fire Music”; “Siegfried,” “Waldweben 
“Gétterdammerung,” “Siegfried’s Rhine Journey,” “Fu 
neral March,” closing scene 

April 4-5—Symphony No. 7, A major, Beethoven; aria 
(Gluck), Madame Gerville-Reache; variations on a theme 
of Tschaikowsky, Arensky; air of Jacqueline (Bruneau), 
Madame Gerville-Reache; overture, “1812,” Tschaikowsky 

REQUEST PROGRAM 

April 11-12—The numbers for this program will be s¢ 
lected by the conductor, according to the custom of several 
years, irom among the compositions receiving the highest 


number of votes. 





MUSIC IN OKLAHOMA. 
Oxtanoma Crry, Okla., November 
Che premier offering of the Ladies’ Music Club will be 
Wolf-Ferrari’s charming opera, “The Secret of Susanne 


Under the management of Andreas Dippel and with mem 

bers of the Chicago Grand Opera Company, this produc 

tion promises to be one of the most important and interest 
ng events of the musical season. 
nRne 

The Ladies’ Musical Club, of which Mrs. Charles B 

\mes has again been unanimously elected pres‘dent, will 


the means of bringing from time to time high class 


attractions nae 
This office is in receipt of a paper entitled “Music in 
Public Schools,” written by Mrs. Claude L. Steele, Tw: 


MusicaL Courter correspondent in Muskogee. The paper 
which is very ably written, was read before this year's 
State Musical Convention, earning hearty commendation 
trom those present, besides showing Mrs. Steele to be 


thoroughly conversant with the subject in hand. | 


zeae 
Among the artists to be brought here by the Musi-a! 
Art. Institute will be Jaroslav Kocian, violinist 
nur 


Charles F. Giard has resumed teaching in the State Uni 
versity, where he has charge of the piano department 

nee 

C. Barthold Machlin, a new piano teacher at the Colum 
bia Conservatory, was heard in recital recently 

nan, 

C. Boris Grant, a young pianist, was heard in recital 
October 25, at the Musical Art Institute Hall. The pro 
gram consisted of numbers by Grieg, Chopin and Brahms 
all of which gave the young artist ample opportunity to 
prove himself a capable and reliable pianist 

ner 

After a year’s study in New York, Jessie Donovan Val 
bracht has returned to this city, and will resume her classes 
n voice culture. 


zene 
Several new advanced pupils have entered the piatr 
class of Alfred Price Quinn in the Musical Academy 


among them being Henry G. McNeil and Clarence Logan 
Atrrep Price Quin» 





Werrenrath's Interesting Program. 

The annual song recital f Reinald Werrenrath. t 
baritone, will be given in Aeolian Hall, New York, Tues 
day evening, November 26, when an interesting progran 
will be presented, including songs by some of the leading 
\merican composers, as well as some of the less frequently 
heard songs of Adolf Jensen and Edvard Grieg, some 
genuine Ojibway Indian melodies and a number of quaint 
old English and Irish airs 

Elsenheimer's Address to the Conductors. 

Dr. Nicholas J. Elsenheimer, vice president of the 
Union of German Choral Conductors of America, deliv- 
ered an address last Sunday evening at Allaire Hall, 192 
Third avenue, New York, on the tour of Germany made 
last summer by the National German-American Teachers’ 
Association. 
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HELLo, grand opera! 
——@—— 
Wuy not a Wagner motor cycle? 
naiiiiitallpiaaibaenee 
“Tur melancholy days are here,” sighs the poet. 
True. But also the days when music lessons have 
been resumed, and those are considered by the 
teachers to be very merry days indeed. 
ae ene 
INTERESTING remarks on Schrecker’s new opera, 
“Der Ferne Klang” (extremely favorable reports 
of which came to America since the premiere of 
the work) will be found in this week’s Munich let- 
ter of THe Musicar Courter. 
inivsietiaibilaciivene 
Jean Gerarpy, the Belgian cellist, is coming to 
this country for another tour during the season 
1913-1914, under the management of R. E. John- 
ston. Gerardy will play about eighty concerts, in- 
cluding engagements on the Pacific Coast. 
ssisinpalliaiibe 
Nor every orchestra iias the courage to publish in 
advance its programs for the entire season. The 
Philadelphia Orchestra proves to be the exception, 
and its complete list of projected works will be 
found in another section of this week’s Musica. 
COuRIER, 
coccamnalibentitnen 
Ir is reported that Washington’s Chamber of 
has under consideration the 
proposition of Oscar Hammerstein to build an 
opera house in the Capital, at a cost of $700,000, 
And yet it seems impossible to secure co-operation 
toward a permanent orchestra for Washington. 
——@——— 


Commerce actually 


In this issue of Tue Musicat Courter, readers 
will find the second and last installment of the arti- 
cle called “A Question of Ethics in Frankfurt,” 
with its pro and con views of the matter of musical 
criticism. Much of value has been said on both 
sides, but neither element has surrendered nor of- 
fered to compromise. The public must act as um- 


pire—if it is sufficiently interested. 





— | 


Ir is instructive to observe the wanderings of the 
New York Symphony Orchestra. Originally its 
concerts were given at Carnegie Hall, seating about 
2,900 persons. Then the organization moved to 
the New Theater, where the seating capacity is 


2,100. The latest home of the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra is Aeolian Hall, with seats for 
only about 1,200. Next? In the meantime, the 


Boston Symphony and New York Philharmonic 
organizations are bewailing the limited size of Car- 
negie Hall. 

ee ened 

Ow1nG to the fact that the repairs on the stage 
of the Dresden Royal Opera were not completed in 
time, it was found necessary to postpone the pre- 
miere of Eugen d’Albert’s new opera, “Liebesket- 
ten,” from the date originally planned, October 15. 
The new date will be about the middle of January, 
and the opera will be produced simultaneously at 
Dresden and Vienna. Aside from this opera, d’Albert 
has written recently some incidental music in Greek 
stvle for a farce entitled “Die Sklavin von Rhodos,” 
which will soon be produced in Munich, and he is 
also at work on another serious opera with the title 
“Die Tote Augen.” 

ae aenane » 

AN interesting Vienna dispatch to the London 
Daily Mail is published in that paper under date of 
November 1, 1912. It reads as follows: “Sir Her- 
bert Tree, who is spending a couple of days in 
Vienna after attending the production of Dr. Rich- 
ard Strauss’ new opera, ‘Ariadne in Naxos,’ at 
Stuttgart, tells me that he is anxious to produce the 
work in London, Sir Herbert Tree’s idea would 
be to combine Strauss’ opera with Somerset 
Maugham’s version of ‘Le Bourgeois Gentil- 


homme,’ which Sir Herbert Tree was prevented 
from staging last summer, as he intended. As 
Strauss’ opera comprises a dramatic and an operatic 
portion, Sir Herbert Tree would play M. Jourdain, 
the Bourgeois Gentilhomme, in the first part, while 
Thomas Beecham, who is already negotiating with 
Strauss for a London production, would superin- 
tend the opera proper.” 


a 


Ar the head of the Metropolitan Opera House 
board of directors this year, Otto H. Kahn officiates 
as chairman, with Henry Rogers Winthrop, vice 
president and treasurer, and Rawlins L. Cottenet, 
secretary. The other members are Edmund L. 
Baylies, Paul D. Cravath, Thomas DeWitt Cuyler, 
Robert Goelet, Eliot Gregory, Frank Gray Gris- 
wold, Eben D. Jordan, Clarence M. Mackay, Ed- 
ward T. Stotesbury, W. K. Vanderbilt, and Harry 
Payne Whitney. John Brown is the business comp- 
troller. 

pa 

Our Roman correspondent informs us_ that 
among the operas to be heard this season is “Linda 
di Chamounix,” which brings the shades of our 
old Academy of Music days to the foreground. 
Gerster sang it—probably the last time it was given 
here. The season at Rome opens on San Stefano’s 
Feast Day—the day after Christmas, at the Cos- 
Storchio will sing the Donizetti pyrotech- 
nics—and they are most singable—and the bari- 
tone, Battestini, mature and mellow, will appear 
in another ripe and adolescent work, “Maria di 
Rohan.” “Don Carlos,” Strauss’ “Salome” and 
the new “Conchita” (which gently drifted off the 
repertory this year at Covent Garden), and a few 
new trial operas will be launched. No American 
opera seems to see daylight in Europe, and it can- 
not be said that there is any more desire for our 
operas on the grand stage than we have manifest- 
ed. But it also cannot be said that this means any- 
thing particular for us ninety-nine percenters. We 
must await the one per cent. opera, soon to be 


heard. 


tanzi. 





—---—-2 — 


As the local season of opera now is at hand, it 
is to be hoped that the claque will be prevented 
from imposing itself upon the artists attached to 
the Metropolitan Opera House. It is an unneces- 
sary and inartistic interference and is not needed 
in this city where the habitués of opera are able to 
decide for themselves what to approve of or to re- 
ject. The claque attempted recently in Philade!- 
phia to make an entrance into the Opera there dur- 
ing the opening week, but it seems that the man- 
agement gave them a clear understanding to keep 
out. The claque operators usually work in pairs, 
one of them calling on the singers and the other on 
the business department of the opera houses. In 
South America, and especially in Buenos Aires, the 
claque has become such a feature that it actually 
amounts to a business, and some of the singers 
have paid small fortunes for the compulsory ap- 
plause. The claquers thrived so luxuriously there 
that they stayed to the end of the season «nd in 
fact left Buenos Aires on the same steamships that 
conveyed the artists back to Europe. The absolute 
nonchalance, and even impudence, of the “graft- 
ers,” as we would call them in New York, was a 
source of continual annoyance to those who had 
refused to pay tribute. One of the reasons why 
the claque exists in South America is that the au- 
diences are too unmusical to know when to applaud, 
and besides, it is considered, under their austere 
rules of etiquette. to be bad form to do so. If the 
claque should secure a foothold in New York, the 
presence of such a low and thoroughly detestable 
element at our Opera would have to be looked upon 
as a shame and a blot not only on the Americanism, 
but also on the refinement and culture of our city. 
We feel sure that the Metropolitan Opera authori- 
ties will not allow any such band of venal ruffians 
to operate here as paid applauders. 
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November 1, 1912 


Paris, 


New Paris Office. 


It is customary for newspapers, when they re- 


move their offices, to publish self congratulatory ar- 
ticles referring to the enlargement, the necessary in 
crease of business, etc., having compelled them to 
leave their old quarters, and that they are therefore 
obliged to seek the larger ones, 

In this instance the facts of our new Paris office 
Mr 
Courier affairs in 
ginning of this year, could not 
work that fell to him, and at 


commodious and more practically located premises 


are simply these: Patterson, who took cl arge 


of THe Musical Paris the be 

accommodate th 
once sought more 
than those he occupied when he assumed his duties. 
Hence this account of the opening of our new Paris 
office ; and in conjunction with this it is opportune 
t THe Musical 


of the musical life in 


that Courier has been part 


» say 
Paris for many vears now. 
The office is a place such as is unknown in Amer- 
ica, conducted in the usual European manner, and 
which, while the business of the paper for France 
centers there, at the same time is an information 
bureau for American musicians and for others who 
visit Paris and wish to know about musical affairs 
which can only be explained by those who live here 
office in Paris for nearly 


Mr- 


sIcAL COURIER to say much more, except that Frank 


\fter having had an 


twenty years, it is hardly necessary for Tut 


Patterson, who is our representative in this city, has 
succeeded in attracting to his bureau, as offices are 
called in Europe, the best elements of Paris musical 
life and has made it the headquarters for all Ameri 





LOUIS 


AUBERT 
“La Foret Bieue.” 


Compose f 


can musicians, who fee! as if they wish to be at 
home for a while when in Paris. The letters that 
Mr. Patterson sends in, as well as some of his spe- 
cial articles, have attracted attention because they 


are written, not only by one who is gifted with the 
pen, but by one who also is a musician of attain- 
ments, and an American who has studied music in 





DE POTTER 


yst Opera ¢ a 


NINA ALCIATORE 


Of the I 


Europe (Rheinberger at Munich having been his 
teacher) and who has the subject thoroughly with 
THe Musicar 


Boulevard Beausejour, 


offices of 
whic h 1s 


T he new 
located at 


in his grasp. 
COURIER are 
mostly inhabited 


in the section of Paris 


American students, which can 
the 


traffic that modern Paris offers 


by Americans and by 


easily be reached through various modes of 


Mr. Patterson has 
installed a handsome bureau and a reception room, 


and he inaugurated it on Sunday, October 27, with 
this musical program: 

Quatuor a Cordes Schidenhelm 
Premiére audition 


Quatuor Chailley 


Premier Violon M. Chailley 
Deuxiéme Violon H. Giraud 
Alto . + se Ph. Jurgensen 
Violoncelle J. Griset 
Extraits de 
LA FORET BLEUI 
Opéra de Louis Aubert 
Joués par |’ Auteur 
Assisté par M. Fernand de Potter. Mme. de 
Potter ect Mile. Helene Baudot 
For our American readers who are not inter 


ested momentarily in French, I beg to say that the 
above program means a string quartet by the Chail 
ley Quartet, and that the opera of Louis Aubert is 
“The Blue Forest,” which is to be given in Boston 
this season. Mr. Patterson, in making the selec- 
tion of the program, had in mind a graceful com- 
pliment to the French by, in the first place, taking 
French composers and singers identified with the 


French, and extracts of a French opera to be given 





He had also heard these extracts and 


in America. 


this Quartet before, and on the strength of that con 


cluded that they should be heard by an audience 


justified, for 1artet of Schiden 


Alsatian 


balanced, modern 


ind he was the qi 


helm, who is an Frenchman, is a sane, well 
musical work, that will 


unques 


tionably be heard in public concerts, because it has 


ideas, and they are elaborated with the skill and 
ibility of an excellent musician, who himself knows 
quartet writing, not only theoretically, but also be 
cause he has been a member of a Quartet and has 
studied the instruments. Schidenhelm has an abun 


dance of thematic material, which he keeps in steacly 


control and elaborates with conservative taste, and 


with a great deal of 


played 


in the slow movement 


tion Che quartet was with unusual fee 


and regard for tl composition. 


(uartet is one of the best organizations of this kind 
in Paris, M. Chailley being a violinist of superb 
equipment and his associates all musicians of a high 
grade They played with precision and splendid 


made i success 


ensemble and 

through the artistic delivery of it 
M. Aubert himself played the acc 

the extracts of the “Foret Bleue 


stated here that, judging from what was heard 


that afternoon, this opera Is cestine it ea " 
cess also in America, and, from what | heard of the 
particular features of it, the orchestration and the 
mise-en-scene also Being played by the composer 


although merely on the piano, as a matter of course, 


the orchestral effects can only be suggested, but this 


was sufficient to indicate a very fine, artistic control 





CHAILLEY 


MARCEI 


of musical ideas and a harmonic scheme a ing 
with the subject matter. 

Fernand de Potter, 
Prince Charming in Boston, and Madame de Pot 
ter, who will create the role of the Sleeping Beauty, 


creat trie T 


who will 








the extracts alloted to them with splendid ef- 
elene Baudot was sympa- 
and fine diction. 
and vibrant tenor voice, 
Potter is a singer endowed with 


1 
rrmul VOICE 


voice will be heard to advantage 
these voices are adapted 
ind to places where they can pene- 
I 1udience was delighted with the per 
to that ef 


1c 


and expressed itself forcibly 


i lg list of those 


organist at 


(pianist). 


( harle bowe (vocal teacher). 


M ind M Charles W. Clark (the American 


Estelle Heart Dreyfuss (vocalist, of Los 


Jacques Durand (publisher). 
(pianist, accompanist of 
Ir. Eugene Gigout (organist of Saint-Augustin ; 
TeSsst t conservatory ) 
1 Mrs. A, J. 
usical theoretician). 


Gait iud 


rote r an Goodrich (the Ameri 


American 





DE POTTER 


] Aube 


rt’s opera 


1 Mrs. | 1 Hertz (pianist). 
Mt Mr é 
M Ph Jur ( 
Mr. Kellert f ‘J Kellert 
Madame Jane Meyerheim 
Mrs. O’Hara Murray (Nikita) 
Mrs. A. Tyler Harbeson 


Miss Penelope Peterson 


Madame Passama (de ]’Opera). 
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Mr. L. Planel (violinist-compositeur). 

Mr. and Mrs. John Fitz-Randolph 
teacher). 

Mrs. Mary Legrand Reed (concert soprano). 

Miss Richardson (pianist). 

Madame de Sales (vocal teacher and expert). 

Mrs. Grey. 

Mr. S. B. Schlesinger (composer), 


(vocal 


Miss Lucile Stevenson (vocalist). 





HELENE BAUDOT. 


Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Sébald (the violin vir- 
tuoso). 

Mr. 
teacher ). 

Mrs. Stephenson (concert singer). 

Mrs. Buckley. 

Mr. and Mrs. Geo. Shea (the vocal teacher). 

Mr. and Mrs. Story (of Daily Mail). 

Mr. Wager Swayne (the piano teacher). 

Miss Marie Mikova (pianist). 

Mr. Rene Schidenhelm (composer). 

Mr. Richard Tait (baritone). 

Mr. Leo Tecktonius (piano virtuoso). 

Madame Lamperti (of the Valda-Lamperti Vo- 
cal School). 

Mr. Estol Wilson. 

Mrs. Younger. 

Mr. Fernand de Potter. 

Madame Nina Alciatore de Potter. 

Mademoiselle Helene Baudot. 

Mr. and Mrs. Louis Aubert. 

Mr. Cani-Paris. 

Mr. Pierre Augieras (pianist). 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Abbott. 

Mr. L. d’Aubigné (vocal teacher). 

Miss Frida Koss. 

Monsieur and Madame Pierre Aubert. 

Monsieur and Madame Ponsot (vocal teacher). 

Mare and Mrs 


and Mrs. Oscar Seagle (the singer and 


Blumenberg. 


Louis Aubert. 

I would like to say a few words more about Louis 
\ubert, the composer of “La Forét Bleue.” For 
this purpose I will reproduce what Charles Mal- 
herbe, the distinguished Parisian composer and 
critic, says about Mr. Aubert: 

“Born at Parame (Ille-et-Vilaine) on February 
Aubert (Louis-Francois-Marie) showed 
very soon his musical disposition, since at the age 
of ten years he had already secured from the Con- 
servatory the second medal for solfeggio. His stud- 
ies continued in the same institution, from which 
he received in 1889 a first medal for solfeggio, in 
1&93 a second prize for piano playing, in 1896 a first 
premium in the harmony class, in 1898 a second 
prize as accompanist, and the following vear the 
first prize. As teachers he has had: Diemer for the 
piano, Lavignac for harmony, and Gabriel Fauré 
for composition. Of his works, already published, 
we may menfion, among others, one ‘Fantasie’ for 
piano and orchestra, played on numerous occasions : 
a selection of melodies, ‘Les Crepuscules d’au- 
tomne,’ separate melodies and piano pieces, all of 
an interesting nature, displaying great personal 


- Be 
15, 1877, 


charm and exquisite sentiment. His opera, ‘La 
Forét Bleue,’ which he has just finished, is a po- 
etical and charming work; the melody flows with 
abundance and variety, clearness without banality, 
with all the various shadings that are given to it 
by the flexible and refined elegance of the accom- 
paniments. The author is a ‘newcomer,’ whose 
name is hardly known by the masses, but who is ap- 
preciated by the musical world and who seems to 
have a brilliant future before him.” 
Conditions. 

As already stated above, the office of THe Mu- 
sicaL Courter has been here in Paris for a long 
time, nearly twenty years, and has become identified 
with Paris musical life, and I mean by that that the 
people in music in Paris, who are part of the active 
movement, are also identified with our paper, THE 
Musica Courier, because of its universal identifi- 
cation with music, with which the French musician 
must be linked. 

While this is an old story and while, in the course 
of time, changes always must take place in all in- 
stitutions, not alone through the actual physical for- 
ward movement of time, but though the natural 
vicissitudes of life and occupation, the control of 
the Paris office through Mr. Patterson seems to 
have been the result of a natural drifting together 
of mutually sympathetic elements. Mr. Patterson 
is a newspaper man in our American accepted term, 
and has been associated in Europe as correspondent 
with a number of American newspapers. 

But, as I have already stated, he is also a muusi- 
cian and composer, having been a pupil of Rhein- 
berger in Munich and also of other theorists. He 
is au courant, and he is professionally in fraternal 
touch, as a musician, with the French musicians. 
Mr. Patterson is not only a critic in the generally 
accepted term of music criticism, which gives to a 
musician a power which dilettantes cannot possess, 
but he is fraternal in the sense of professional 
brotherhood. However, Mr. Patterson is an Amer- 
ican first of all, and he believes in advancing the in- 

















RENE SCHIDENHEL®. 


terests of American musicians in France, and he be- 
lieves in doing all that is possible to be of service 
to those Americans who come over here permanent- 
ly or transiently, and he has during the past year 
been of such service to many who otherwise would 
have been left to suggestions of the unprofessiona! ; 
and it is in this capacity as an adviser and critic that 
Mr. Patterson will be most useful to those who wish 
to make Paris their home or stay here for a while 
to study. Mr. Patterson can advise on the voice, 
he can advise on the piano, he can advise on the 
performance on other instruments, and he can dis- 
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sect, analytically, any manuscript proposition that 
may be submitted by Americans who are looking 
for its acceptance for performance. His letters and 
communications that have been printed in THe Mvu- 
SICAL Courter speak for themselves regarding his 
ability as a newspaper man, 


Foreign Offices. 

The service of THe Musicat Courter in Eu- 
rope then is now nearly complete and extends from 
Moscow and Stockholm in the east and north to 
Rome in the south, and other large European capi- 
tals to close up the ellipsis. Our offices in Berlin 
and London and Vienna and Munich, Milan and 
Dresden, and Leipsic and Brussels and other cities 
are known to the visitors who have come over and 
have taken advantage of our desire to be of service 
In all these cities our representatives are 
Tur Musicar Covu- 
RIER, and are directly personally connected with the 


to them. 
the direct representatives of 


service to this paper and attached to it as part of 
the paper. No letters appear in THE MusIcaL 
Courter from foreign cities, except those that are 
written by our own correspondents, and these let- 
ters are entirely different from any letters that are 
usually concocted out of material that appeared a 
week or two weeks before in the daily papers. For 
instance, we had our own representatives at Stutt- 
gart for the premiere of “Ariadne auf Naxos,” and 
usually at all premieres in Europe we have some 
of our own European representatives personally 
present ; nothing is taken from the daily papers, be- 
cause we have the first information, being on the 
spot in the musical centers ourselves. I may say 
that there is nothi..z like that in connection with 
any weekly paper published in the United States; 
no weekly paper in the United States has any such 
organization in Europe. 

Our American organization, of course, is known 
to our American readers, and our own offices in 
Chicago, Boston, etc., are too well known to be 
referred to again and again. It is here in Europe 
where the peculiarity of this situation is appre- 
ciated. Of course, I am in personal contact nearly 
every day with our various offices in Europe, and 
they are identified completely and distinctly with 
the musical life in their various sections, and there- 
fore, I believe, I am justified in saying that at this 
desk on which this is written can be found, every 
day, the cumulative information of the important 
musical events of the globe. 

Mr. Patterson’s office of THe Musica Courier 
in Paris is a distinct and separate institution of 
which he is personally in charge, and it has no fur- 
ther relation to my activity in Europe than any 
other of our local offices in Europe. Everything 
pertaining distinctly to Paris, locally, pertains dis- 
tinctly to Mr. Patterson’s work, of which he is in 
charge at the Paris office. 


Schelling in Spain. 

Schelling’s Spanish tour covers the following 
cities and dates: Madrid, November 5, 7, 8, 9; 
Barcelona, November 10, 14, 16; Seville, Novem- 
ber 19, 21, and on November 22 Mr. Schelling sails 
on the Kronprinzessin Cecilie from Cherbourg to 
America. It will be seen that he plays five recitals 
at Madrid in six days. and these interesting pro- 
grams will show what he proposes to perform: 
Schumann’s fantasie, op. 17; Schel- 
minor; Chopin nocturne, 
minor 


November 5, 
ling’s variations in F 
mazurka, two etudes, a waltz and the C 
scherzo: the “Serenata Granada” and the “Triana” 
by Albeniz; Paderewski’s “Legende” and Liszt’s 
polonaise in E major; November 7, Chopin’s B 
minor sonata, two nocturnes, two etudes, a bar- 
carole and a ballade : Liszt’s B minor sonata, “Con- 
solation,” “Au Lac de Wallenstadt,” the F minor 
Valse Impromptu,” and the rhapsoay, 


etude, 


No. 10. 
Those are two pretty stiff programs, but No- 


vember 8, Schelling starts in with the opus 111, 
Beethoven sonata, and then he plays Schumann’s 


“Etudes Symphoniques,” followed by Brahms’ two 
rhapsodies, op. 79, two “Songs without Words” by 
Mendelssohn, and by way of novelty the following 
numbers by Debussy: “Sarabanda,” “La Cathe- 
drale Engloutie,” “La Soirée dans Granada,” and 
the well known toccata. Not satisfied, however, 
Mr. Schelling plays a nocturne and a “Cracovienne” 
by Paderewski, Schubert’s “Staendchen” by Liszt, 
and Wagner’s “Liebestod” by Liszt. 

November 9, Mr. Schelling opens up with the 
Bach-Liszt fantasie and fugue in G minor, then 
31, No. 3; Schumann's 
a Chopin nocturne, two mazurkas, a 


Beethoven's sonata, op. 
“Papillons,” 
prelude and a polonaise, closing with Ravel's “Al- 
borado des Grazioso” and Liszt’s rhapsody No. 6 

During the tour in Spain Mr. Schelling will play 
the following concertos (in addition to his own 
flat, Liszt A 
major, Chopin E minor and F major, César Franck’s 
Paderewski's “Polish 


“Suite Fantastique”), Beethoven E 


“Variations Symphoniques,” 
Fantasy” and Tschaikowsky’s B flat minor. 

Recently Mr. Schelling has had 
performed at Lausanne by the celebrated surgeon, 


an operation 


Dr. Roux, who advised him not to rush things too 
+} 


strenuously, but he recovered rapidly through the 
possession of strong reserve powers, and has been 
practising and playing, feeling better than ever, but 
1 submit that a tour within a short period of time 
with programs of the above dimensions is a great 
task for a pianist who never has had an operation 
performed on him, and judging from what certain 
pianists have done in the past, through the applica 
tion of inverse ratio, | think it would do them good 
to have an operation performed. 

It may as well be stated, because it is interesting 
to all of us, that Mr. Schelling on his Spanish tou 
will use the Steinway piano. 

A peculiar thing happened to Schelling at Hull in 
He the 


there and the waiter 


England. was stopping at station hotel 


said to him confidentially 

“Ours is a fine hotel here, and all the fine actresses, 
and artists, and pianotists, and fiddlings stop here, 
and sometimes they do carry on, them artist folks 
do; but I suppose the poor things cannot help their 


temperature.” 


Massenet’s Successor. 


When one is designated as a member of th 
Academy here it means that he is one of the mem 
bers of the Beaux Arts, and not one of the immor 
tals, not one of the Forty, although one may not 
only be mortal, but also immortal, without belong 
ing to the Forty. At present the Beaux Arts Mor 
tals have a division of six musicians and thirty 
four others—sculptors, painters, architects and en 
gravers. One of these days when music receives its 
distinction as a human force that is not an art, but 
a distinct functional element, great musicians will 
have academies of music, universities of music, and 
will no longer play a role with engravers or mezzo 
tintists or portrait painters, no matter how great all 
these may be, which is conceded anyway 

On the death of Massenet his place at the Acad 
emy had to be filled, as it was very empty, and a 
movement was instigated to put therein Charles Le 
fevre. You who do not know who Charles Lefevre 
is, and I asked musicians to tell me, and the older 
ones only were able to tell me that he is the oldest 
Prix de Rome, and therefore he was asked to fill 
\bout eighteen years ago an opera of his, ‘““Djelma,” 
was discon 
tinued. The 
other musicians in the Academy chairs are Paladilhe 
for Do you know who he is? He wrote 
“Patrie,” which also ceased to inspire. Then there 
are Charles Widor, Gabriel Fauré, director of the 
and Saint-Saéns, and 


was produced at the Grand Opera, and 
It would not do to use him as a filler. 


one. 


National Conservatoire, 
Theodore Dubois—all famous in various degrees 
Vincent d'Indy declined, at the very beginning 
of the filling talk, to become a candidate to suc 
ceed Massenet, and the other elements could not 


agree on the venerable Lefevre, and thereupon Mas 


senet’s pupil, Gustave Charpentier, was named, and 


he is also a Prix de Rome. In fact, Charpentier, 


hity-two 


years, and the general success of his “Louise,” was 


notwithstanding his Prix de Rome, his 


elected by the favor of the outsiders, the other ele- 


ments. 

On the first ballot, twenty-nine votes being cast, 
Lefevre, candidate of the musicians, received ten, 
Charpentier, the favorite of the other artists, this 
teen, and Messager, the opera impresario, six. The 
second ballot brought to Charpentier twenty-one, 
which, under the rule, barely elected him. The mo 
tive of the action of the musicians has not been 


seized on, Charpentier has been endeavoring, thus 


far unsuccessiully, to have his old opera “Julien, 


written immediately after ‘‘Louise,” produced; as 


an Academician he mav now succeed. One impre 


sario says of “Julien’s” third act lt is not inde 


} 


cent; it is obscene,”’ which will have to be seen. 


Charpentier was born in 1862 at Dieuze, Lorraine, 


and was the Prix de Rome of 1887 with the can 
tata “Didon” (“Dido”), produced in Brussels in 
iS8g, and not again Hiis first hit was the orches 
tral suite “Impressions d Italie, irequently pro 


duced by Anton Seidl in America and worth hear 


ing now. Charpentier is a recluse; he lives in 


Montmarte, and does not mingle with the profes 
sion or the boulevard element or the newspaper 
folks. [for additiona! data on the Charpentier mat 


ter, see regular laris letter in this issue.—Editor 
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“Les Petits Rien.” 


It was Victor Wilder who found the score ot 
Mozart's “Les letits Rien” in the overcrowded 
archives of the Opera here When Mozart was 


here in 1784, in March of that year, 134 years ago, 


he was then twenty-eight years old, and had n 

begun “Don Juan, Hie composed the so called 
‘ French” symphony and a ballet for Noves th 
chief of the ballet at the (Opera; it was done to 
curry favor. He also wrote the music for a shep 
herd’s pantomunn lL his pantomu called Les 
Petits Rien,” and the ballet, were exhumed by Wil 
der here Chis has recently been revived by Emma 
(,rodona at the Neue l heater, Leip ic, and success 
fully. A thing of that kind could not be done here, 
the practical necessities compelling state subsidized 


to protect the living composer and musi 


institution i 


cian 
nner 


If composers had any rights, m doubt Charle 
means t 


| ecocg we uld 
Madam Ang rt that is b ny 


afice ol La Fille de 


produced here now [he orchestra reduced, the 
principals are not on voiceless, b etent 
as actors, and the « and mise-e1 e are 
the cheapest and the performance saddening and 
depressing. It is one of the many paradoxes of 
Paris that such performances, performances Chey 
enne and Halifax w | reject, are calm ccepted. 
Incomprehensible Paris! BLU MENBERG. 
a 

[ue proceedings in the London Bankruptcy 
Court in the case of Thomas Augustine Barrett, 
who, in m 1 life known as Leslie Stuart 
show that his annual income for thirteen years 
past had averaged $67,500, that is £13,500, and yet 
with such an income he became bankrupt. . The 
most successful of the compositions was the song 

The Soldiers of the King a song which proba 
bly not one in a thousand musical people devoted 


music ever heard, or if heard can re 


member seem as if fortune were tempte 


in the case of gifted musicians able to writ 


things as Stuart’s name is identified wit 
levote their time to fugue and canon 
composing popular ditties and othe: 


kind they could realize large incor 


lishers would also gain. It is onl 
maintain itself in the classic; to be a third rater 1 
classical music means a hard 
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A Question of Ethics in Frankfurt. 


(FROM THE FRANKFURTER ZEITUNG, OCTOBER 19, 1912.) 


1 


FRANKFURT, February 12, 1912. 
lo the Editorial Department of the Frankfurter 
Zeitung, City 

Dear Sirs: In reply to our letter of December 
8, which was addressed to the management of the 
Frankfurter Societaets Druckerei, we have been in- 
formed that according to rules your department is 
handling exclusively the question of commenting 
upon public events and performances, entirely in- 
dependent from the general management, and, fur- 
thermore, that our letter has been forwarded to you. 
[his means that we have sent our communication 
to the wrong office and that your department is the 
proper place for the matter in question. Referring, 
therefore, to our previous letter, which now is in 
your possession, we beg to submit this affair to you 
with the following additional explanations. 

For a number of years the musical reporters of 
your paper have subjected the orchestral perform- 
ances of our society to criticisms of such peculiar 
nature as without doubt cannot be found in any 
other German newspaper. 

Your criticisms, to which the former conductor 
of our concerts, Mr. von Hausegger, in his letter 
of resignation, refers as being “personally spiteful” 
and ‘materially inferior,” were the cause of his de- 
parture after three years of activity in this city, as 
this ambitious artist could not remain any longer 
in a position where his reputation was subject to 
such injuries 

The successor of Mr. von Hausegger, Herr Men- 
gelberg, used to be qualified by your former critic 
Since 
the opening of this season, however, the tendency 
has been evident to suggest to the public, by means 
of energetic attacks, that Mr. Mengelberg, as a con- 


as being “faithful and diligent” in general. 


ductor, is lacking in healthy musical feeling and 
therefore unfit to present the works of the great 
masters. Lately, the criticisms even went so far as 
to discover the absence of the necessary attention to 
rehearsals by this artist, whose untiring efforts in 
the preparation of the performances, as well as his 
prominence as a leader, are generally recognized, 
particularly by the musicians who play under his 


direction. The same complaint has been made about 


the orchestra, although the most renowned artists 
have had nothing but praise for its excellent ac- 
companiment, 

[he unfriendly attitude of the Frankfurter 
to Mr. Mengelberg’s efforts is 
also clearly shown by the fact that any mention of 


Zeitung in respect 


his successful activity abroad, is wilfully omitted in 
your columns, while the performances of other or- 
chestra leaders, whose standing in the musical 
world is far below that of Mr. Mengelberg, are be- 

g praised as great events. Whenever the promi- 
nent musical directors of our period are mentioned 
the name of Mengelberg is one of 


'y other papers 


the first; at any other city where he is conducting 
concerts Mr. Mengelberg is certain to have an en- 
thusiastic reception, and everywhere one can hear 
expressions of astonishment over the attitude of the 
Frankfurt critic, who alone does not recognize in 
him those qualities which are essential in order to 
The feelings 


which Mr. Mengelberg awakens, not only with lay- 


make a direct and lasting impression 


men but also with unprejudiced musicians, and 
which are given utterance again and again by nat- 
ural, spontaneous applause, these feelings cannot 
be suppressed by the critic, notwithstanding his ef- 
forts to paralyze them with his depreciative arti- 
cles. From this point of view we could calmly ig- 


TRANSLATED BY THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


(Conclusion.) 


nore the criticisms of the daily press, particularly 
as the reputation of Mr. Mengelberg is so well 
founded that it cannot be injured by the Frank- 
furter Zeitung, which paper stands alone with its 
criticisms; but if our society continues to accept 
quietly these slanders against our conductor, we run 
the risk of losing the respect of the public and the 
reputation which we are enjoying here and abroad. 

Our attitude until this time must prove sufficient- 
ly that we are not over-sensitive in regard to criti- 
We deny no one the right to express his 
particular taste in an inoffensive manner, but we 
must protest if one single individual, through the 
columns of your far reaching paper, exercises a 
criticism which intimates that a society which has 
secured the services of a prominent concert leader, 
such as Mr. Mengelberg, is not doing justice to the 
demands made upon it. 

We trust that you will see fit to remedy this in- 
justice of which we complain and we shall be glad 
to hear from you to this effect. 

Meanwhile believe us, 

Yours respectfully, 
THe PresipeENT OF THE FRANKFURTER MuseEuMS 
GESELLSCHAFT. 


cism, 


( REPLY.) 
FRANKFURT, February 20, 1912. 
To the President of the Frankfurter Museums 
Gesellschaft, Frankfurt am Main. 

Dear Sir: Referring to your letter of the 12th 
inst. we wish to state the following: The opinions 
of our art reporters, no matter which kind of art 
product is under discussion, sculpture, painting, or 
music, these opinions represent esthetical valua- 
tions. These opinions are rendered in good faith 
by men of artistic education and journalistic ex- 
perience. To the reader these opinions can appear 
right or erroneous, just because they are valuations 
of a work of art, as conceived by an individual. 
Of course, the critic will always endeavor to pene- 
trate into the nature of the art product and to do 
justice to it. If this is done, he can insist that his 
work should be accepted, perhaps not as the abso- 
lute truth, but as the objective opinion of an expert, 
which opinion is derived from his well founded con- 
We have no reason to doubt that our for- 
mer and our present music critics have exercised 
their difficult function with clean hands, uninflu- 
enced by any personal prejudice, as intimated in 
your letter. The undersigned editor denies abso- 
lutely that the criticisms of the concerts given by 
the Museums Gesellschaft are of “such peculiar na- 
ture as without doubt cannot be found in any other 
German newspaper,” and he is well posted on the 
subject, as it is part of his duties to follow up the 
critical references of numerous other publications. 
We shall never permit a criticism to surpass the 
limits of a strictly unbiased valuation. In art there 
is only one class, that is the first, and if our critic 
does not recognize anything else, considering, of 
course, the possibilties under the prevailing condi- 
tions, and if he insists upon utmost perfection in 
the reproduction of a composition, that critic is do- 
ing his duty for the advancement of the art by de- 
manding something that is also the aim of the Mu- 
seums Gesellschaft. 


viction. 


Your reference to the success of your conductor 
in other countries cannot be of any consequence to 
us, as in this case it is a question of Frankfurt criti- 
cism on Frankfurt concerts, and we cannot believe 
that our critic has any other object in view than to 
express his opinion according to his best knowledge 


and conviction. The same applies to your reference 
to the high regard which other artists and laymen 
have for the artistic ability of your conductor; all 
this does not prove that our critic is unreliable, as 
the conflict between praise and disapproval is a well 
known fact in artistic life. 

Just one word now in reply to your complaint re- 
garding the “wilful omission of the successful ac- 
tivity” of your conductor in other countries. If 
you wish to intimate with these words that our 
paper has any animosity against Mr. Mengelberg, 
we must reject this accusation most decidedly. We 
assure you that we have never suppressed any for- 
eign criticisms of Mr. Mengelberg. Whenever our 
paper registers the success of an artist, this is gen- 
erally done in the column “Frankfurt Artists 
Abroad,” which column consists of communications 
from artists who have requested us to publish them 
and have sent us the critical material.* 

We must regret if the Frankfurter Museums 
Gesellschaft thinks that our criticisms—not slanders, 
as you chose to call them—could injure the reputa- 
tion which this society enjoys here and abroad, but 
we cannot conceive of any means to remedy this 
state of affairs. We have full confidence in our 
music critic and are convinced that his reports are 
written with the strictest impartiality. 

Very respectfully yours, 

THe EpiroriAL DepARTMENT 
OF THE FRANKFURTER ZEITUNG. 
(Epirort1aL COMMENT OF THE FRANKFURTER 
ZEITUNG. ) 

As our above reprinted letter explains fully our 
views in respect to the duties of a critic, it only 
remains now for us to discuss the first mentioned 
“open letter,” and that only in so far as the charges 
made against our editorial department and the moral 
qualification of our critic are concerned. The artis- 
tic aspect of this matter will be discussed by our 
critic himself. 

First of all we must say that, to our knowledge 
of public concert life, there never was a similar 
case of systematic intimidation as is kere practised 
by the president of the Museums Gesellschaft 
against a paper, the first principle of which is in- 
dependence of criticism in all phases of public life, 
and against a critic, whose journalistic and critical 
accomplishments have secured him a spotless repu- 
tation in the musical world and the journalistic cir- 
cles throughout Germany. 

The “open letter” actually makes in plain words 
the accusation against us that, under the guise of 
our journalistic duties, we are pursuing a “system,” 
whose aim is not the pursuit of esthetical valuations, 
and this latter point is stated emphatically in the 
aforesaid letter. Well, and what kind of valuations 
are they, in the opinion of the president? The ob- 
ject is to “depreciate” the Museums Gesellschaft, 
to “diminish” its artistic reputation, and the whole 





* These gentle Frankfurters will soon get together and 
then the “wurst” will be over. However, it may be in- 
teresting to reflect that notices published in the Frank- 
furter Zeitung about artists are received by that paper 
from the artists who send the notices about themselves. 
They are not confirmed by the paper. It takes them and 
prints them on their face value. How about the feeling 
of resentment against reclame or advertising? We thought 
that holy test was the first gauge of artistic eminence. 
When an artist gives a recital in a little hall in Regens- 
berg and the receipts are fifty marks and he sings very 
badly, all he need do is to write a glowing account about 
the crowded house and the success and send it in to the 
Frankfurter Zeitung. That is a system of another kind.— 
[Ep. Musica Covrter.] 
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“system” is based upon a “tendency of destruction,’ 
according to that open letter. The mention of such 
insinuations should make it clear to any one 
who knows the traditions and principles of the 
Frankfurter Zeitung that such fantastic ideas can 
only be possible with people who have an entirely 
false conception of our editorial organization and 
the position of our critic. But what are the condi- 
tions in reality? 

The publishers engage a critic who, after a careful 
examination, has been found to be absolutely trust- 
worthy and competent. Thereupon this critic re- 
views in our columns the public artistic events, and 
his opinion cannot be influenced under any circum- 
stances. There is no occasion for interference by 
the editorial department, except in a case of obvious 
disloyalty, insult or improper language. The ac- 
cusations made by the Museums Gesellschaft are, 
principally, not based upon criticisms of this kind. 
The seriousness of the charges lies rather in the in- 
timation of a “system,” the principles of which are 
founded on inartistic and therefore, in this case, 
unfair motives. Aggravating is furthermore the 
intimation that by means of this pretended “‘system” 
our paper misuses the name and the articles of one 
of its writers for unfair purposes. This means at 
the same time that the critic lends himself as a tool 
for such purposes. 

Not only are we highly indignant over this attack, 
which in its complex construction must break down 
before the investigation of any unprejudiced person, 
but we are also conscious of the fact that the in- 
terests of the Frankfurter Zeitung are closely allied 
with those of our city, and that therefore every- 
thing that in any way, good or bad, influences the 
p blic life in Frankfurt must also be of particular 
importance to the Frankfurter Zeitung, and for 
these reasons we protest most ener- 
getically against the attitude of the Museums 
Gesellschaft and their attempt to mislead the public 
through malicious misrepresentations of the facts. 


herewith 


(THe STATEMENT OF THE CRITIC.) 

The committee of the Frankfurter Museum So- 
ciety published an exposé in its program book of 
last Friday’s concert, in which they accuse me, as 
the critic of the Frankfurter Zeitung, of being in- 
fluenced in my reviews, not by artistic considera- 
tions, but by an aggressive policy laid down by the 
editorial department. In order to prove this asser- 
tion, which, if true, would destroy my moral exist- 
ence, the committee cites a few isolated excerpts 
from my writings in which there are sharp criti- 
cisms of the performances of the conductor, but 
which do not contain one word whose artistic justi- 
fication I would not be ready to defend at any time. 

I am of the opinion that quarrels which grow 
out of the difference of opinion in artistic matters 
should be settled on their own ground, therefore I 
decline to answer a committee which, in place of 
artistic reasons and proofs, utters only personal 
aspersions. The explanation which | offer here‘n- 
after is meant only for those who are inclined to 
do justice to me and my literary activity. As the 
controversy shows, it appears that my simple as- 
sertion, that I am actuated only by artistic motives, 
does not seem to suffice, therefore I see myself 
forced to repeat here in bulk what I have so often 
written in separate criticisms. 

It never has entered my mind to attack the per- 
formances of the Museum Society as such. On 
the contrary, it was my interest in those produc- 
tions and my conviction that they form the back- 
bone of Frankfurt’s musical life, which caused me 
to give them my especial interest and attention. 
This conviction and this interest made it my duty 
to measure the performances of the Museum con- 
certs by the standard which the traditional reputa- 
tion of the institute seemed to warrant. Wherever 
these traditions seemed to me to be observed, as in 
most of the chamber music concerts and in the case 
of most of the soloists at the orchestra concerts, I 


have never hesitated to express my joy at what I 
heard. Therefore, I dared not avoid my duty in 
other cases, where it seemed as necessary to express 
adverse opinions. 

Willem Mengelberg, who has leading 
the orchestral concerts of the Museum Society for 
several years, is an exceptionally expert and ex 
perienced conductor in everything that concerns 
the mechanical and technical discipline of an orches- 
tra and of orchestral direction. 
the gift of being able to bring to a hearing, with 


been 


He possesses also 


energy and virtuosity, his versatile knowledge 
and, thanks to his practical routine, also to or 


ganize quickly, in few rehearsals, and to command 


authoritatively, large forces in correct perform- 


ances. All these are qualities which are of the ut 
most importance as a foundation for comprehensive 
artistic activity, and which, on that account, one 
must regard with admiration. I have always done 
that—in fact, in some of my notices, | have gone 
out of my way to emphasize these gifts of Herr 
Mengelberg. 1 can also understand that there are 
certain hearers whose demands from a conductor 
are fulfilled thoroughly by, and who feel them 
selves conquered and inspired alone through his 
solid and accurate reproduction of the notes of a 
composition. In the meantime, such contentment 
does not suffice in the case of other hearers as an 
estimate from which to make an absolute gauge of a 
conductor, and especially not when that person fills 
one of the most important musical positions which 
a large city is able to offer. In such a case, he has 
a speciai mission; namely, that of presenting to the 
public the great works of the past and the note- 
worthy creations of the present in performances 
comprising all the requirements of style and ex- 
pression. 

This mission has not been fulfilled by Mr. Men- 
gelberg, as far as I have been able to observe his 
activity in Frankfurt. 1 have never asserted that 
Mr. Mengelberg is devoid of healthy musical feel- 
ing, but my observation has also made it seem to 
me that Mr. Mengelberg is not able to bring to ex 
pression really deep and warm sentiment. That 
which he is able to impart to the hearer consists 
mostly only of an effect, whether it be a striking 
instrumental phase, a sudden dynamic change, or a 
pregnant rhythmic form, Seldom, however, does 
he present to the conception of the hearer the ne 
cessity or the reason for such an effect; therefore, 
the results of the performances which Mr. Mengel 
berg leads might be compared to soap bubbles 
iridescent and interesting in color, but without any 
depth of feeling and, therefore, without that truly 
uplifting and instructive impression which real art 
should always render, 

By the omission of this inner life, which should 
spring spontaneously from his artistic conscious- 
ness, many of the marked peculiarities of Mr. Men 
gelberg’s manner of interpretation are explained, 
especially his handling of the rhythmic elements. 
Rhythm is the pulse of music. It follows the most 
subtle vibrations of the soul. It functions not like 
a mechanical timepiece, but propels itself and re 
strains itself, changes from second to second, and 
is at the same time the merriest, easiest, most un- 
comprehensive and most secretive of all musical 
elements. Hans von Biilow’s expression, “In the 
beginiving there was rhythm,” is very important, 
but it does not define the fundamental nature of 
rhythm. Even Bilow, this great artist of rhythmic 
expression, would have been horrified if any one 
had taken his utterance literally and set up the 
metronome as a rhythmic oracle. Herr Mengel- 
berg’s manner of employing rhythm is characteris- 
tic of a metronome. It encloses the artistic orga- 
nism like a piece of iron armor; it is unelastic, 
weighted with massive heaviness, mutilating the 
phrase, laming the freedom of expression and rob- 
bing it of everything that is spontaneous and im- 
pulsive. There are cases in which such measures 
seem applicable, especially the forms which resem- 


ble the march. One knows, however, that such 

forms are the exceptions in the symphonic litera- 

ture. 
The 


rhythm applies to his manner of handling 


_ 


same criticism as of Mr, Mengelberg’s 


dynamics 


and tempi. In those departments, too, one misses 


characteristic transitions and middle steps, cerrect 


Mr Meng lberg’s dy 


namics seem to know only strong contrasts and his 


combinations and mixtures 


tempo changes have in them nothing of smoothness 


nothing logically inevitable; they are sudden n 


ments, without inner propulsive reason. All thes« 
details may be traced to the fact that Mr. Mengel 
berg’s strongest psychic characteristic is his ex 
traordinarily marked energy in the matter of achiev 
ing outward climaxes. 

I know that such energy is most important, and | 
know that it is of especial worth in the practical 
is also my 


disciplining of an orchestra, but it con 


viction that it does not suffice in and of itself to en 
able a conductor to perform his duties in the con 
plete manner I have indicated hereinbefore. Energy 
which is not ennobled through artistic feeling r 
mains a mere manifestation of strength, and as such 
it is insufficient to give the right key to the great 
musical works of art. Mr. Mengelberg’s interpre 
tation, therefore, does not go beyond the sensuous 
and extraneous musical phases of a composition 
One misses in it not only depth of feeling, but also 
wideness of intellectual horizon. He seems to lack 
the ability to indicate differences of style and, there 
fore, fails to give one the cultural background of a 
Men 


Grieg 


musical work. That is the reason why Mr 
gelberg’s conceptions of Mozart, Bruckner, 
and Beethoven are not differentiated through thei: 
Stylistic character, but merely through their differ 
ences in notes. 

In works, therefore, which from the standpoint 
of music making give the conductor the best oppor 
tunity to exploit himself personally—in other 
words, those in which a complicated instrumental 
apparatus is employed, like compositions by Strauss 
and Tschaikowsky, which give the virtuoso talent 
of a conductor its best field—he finds his most ex 
pressive medium, although one must always remem 


ber that such performances have only an extraneous 


effect and are robbed of what should be their chief 
purpose. Fortunately we have very few virtuoso 
pieces in the literature of great orchestral work 


and therefore a nature given to that sort of ex 
ploitation has very much less chance for activity 
than, for instance, on the piano or on the violin. 


The fundaments of our modern 


orchestral concert 


repertory, the works of Beethoven and Brahms, are 


not suitable, through their inner nature, to h vir 
tuoso treatment, which mutilates then It wa h 
a mutilation which | pointed out in my latest criti 
cism of the performance of the D major syn pho 

of Brahms, If | expressed myself sharply, it was 
merely because I had studied Mr. Mengelberg’s 


at icast twent 


but 
my former remarks 


work not once, 


meant to serve a interpretative 


xcept for the com 


mittec 


hints, had been left unnoticed—« 
plaining letter of the museum < 
L had 


in fact, have not 


When I accepted my position last October 


never met Mr 


Me ng Ibe rg (and, 


| 
met him up to this moment), and kn him oniy | 


y 
name. 


[he manner in which his name was mentioned 


! 


by nearly everybody served to awaken in me on!y 


the most favorable expectations. It was, therefore, 


natural that my surprise and my disappointment 


! 
d 


were uttered at first in reserved terms and that | 


tested my impressions again and again before I was 
In that 


absolutely certain of them. way the cr 


peri t] 
However, it was my duty to t 


scendo in my critiques is explained in a 
natural way. 
my opinions irrespective of the officious and privat 
enmities which I have been subject to for nearly a 
year. 

Those who reproach or attack me for my views 
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misunderstand thoroughly the fundamental relations 
between the critic, the artist and the public. 

It has never entered my mind to regard my opin- 
ion as anything else but my own personal view. In 
that way I admit at once that it is possible for me 
to commit all the mistakes, faults and errors of 

nesidedness which are possible in an individual. 
Jo cultured reader ever expects anything from a 

ticism except that it shall be a mirror of the im- 
pressions of an individual. In order to emphasize 
the subjective character of such criticism, it is usual- 
ly signed with the name of the writer, in contradis- 
tinction to the rest of the editorial portion of the 
In other words, the paper by following such 
“This is not the 


paper. 
a course, seems to wish to say: 
opinion of the paper, but merely that of the review- 
er, who has been asked to express his opinion about 
the artistic event in question.” 

It is really necessary to point out constantly that 
it would be an entirely wrong effort if a critic were 
to attempt to nullify or even to modify the personal 
element of his review or to try to make it reflect the 
On the contrary, where the 


opinion of the public. 


case seems to warrant it, he must be as little afraid 
to reject when the public applauds as he must be 
courageous enough to bestow strong approbation 
when the public hisses, Just this independence and 
this ability to resist the suggestion of the masses is 
me of the chief requirements on the part of a critic. 
Ihe compass which he carries with him in order to 
direct his knowledge and which enables him in cer 
tain cases to swim against the stream, represents h.s 
ability as an and his aesthetic schooling, 
which make him superior to the layman in quick 
However, in 


expert 


and instinctive artistic appreciation. 
the last analysis, a critic must not be a reviewing ap 
paratus, but a human ‘being, a living personality, 
which is not guided entirely by rules and schemes, 
but reflects in all its utterances real temperament 
and individual impressions, 

Under these 
compulsion for the reader to accept the opinion ot 
If it is done through con 


conditions it is never a matter of 


the critic unreservedly. 
viction based on the arguments offered or because 
the critic is considered by the reader to be an au 
thority, such an acceptance of his views is merely 4 
private proof of personal confidence. Concurrence 
with his opinions is not necessary or even desirable 
it is necessary and desirable only when the reader 
knows that the critic in question expresses his esti- 
mates clearly and openly, without being influenced 
in the slightest degree by attempts from the outside 
to change his views. 
What has really happened in this matter? I think 
differently about Mr. Mengelberg as an artist than 
the museum committee and persons who are 
ely connected with it. My subjective impres 
n would not be changed even if 1 stood enurely 


lone in my belief. The museum committee, which 
plies such a solitary distinction on my part, Is 
eatly mistaken, not only as regards the Frankfurt 


many letters sent to me have proved), 
as toreign opinions are concerned, 


ally those of the Berlin press. I repeat that 
far as I am concerned that is an unimportant 
y business to express the opinions 
;, but only to set forth my own. In these 


letter of the Frankfurt 


will change me, nor such a hap- 


inmor neither the open 


ot long ago in one of the mu 
eum concert i. happening well meant, perhaps, 
ilv idyll, but, nevertheless, a scene entirely 


and misplaced 


It is not mv intention to question the sincerity of 


the artistic views of the committee, but when this 


in order to discredit my criticisms, im- 


committee, 
pugns my personal integrity, then I have nothing 
ug? 

further in common with it or its enterprises. 


PAuL BEKKER. 
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TONE AND COLOR. 


Tue theme of the definite relation of tone to 
color has often been treated in this paper. Recently 
a small German paper, Der Sammler, published in 
Munich as a weekly supplement to the Miinchen- 
Augsburg Abendzeitung, had an article on the same 
subject. Whereupon a certain Elisabeth Gerlach- 
Wintzer, who, upon the authority of Der Sammler, 
is a composer and authoress, wrote a letter to the 
editor of that paper. She states that she not only 
feels a certain definite color in connection with each 
separate key, but she also has a special color for 
each vowel and for each number—up to ten, any- 
way. It begins like this: C major, white; C minor, 
yellowish-white; C sharp major, sparkling crystal 
white, and so on through twenty-five keys. She 
says that she is directly influenced in composing by 
but unfortunately we have never seen 
a composition by the lady and cannot judge if the 
for better or for worse. We should 
think that a rainbow trout swimming about in a 
glass globe in the studio would be of inestimable 
It should suggest, alone an 
unaided, a complete symphony with all the latest 
and super-modern chromatic progressions. The 
numbers have the following colors: Zero, dead 
white; one, brilliant white; two, silver; three, gold ; 
four, dark red; five, green; six, yellow; seven, 
black; eight, light blue; nine, dark violet. Per- 
sonally we select No. 3 as our favorite. But think 
of the horrible mental Katzenjammer if the good 


the colors 


influence is 


help to this composer. 


lady should suddenly be surprised with a legacy of 
9,876,543,210 marks! It is interesting to note, too, 
that the same color, 
viz., black for the key of F major, the number 
seven and the vowel “U.” 


Frau Gerlach-Wintzer feels 


We shall now expect 
some of the psychophysicists who have previously 
favored us with dissertations on the connection be- 
tween tone and color to send in a learned essay on 
the intimate relations between F major, seven and 
('—provided, of course, that there turns out to be 
nothing improper in these relations. 


ae 


lOLLOWING are the orchestral works to be per- 
formed or under consideration for production by 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra this season: 
Bach, suite No. 2, B minor; Beethoven, “Egmont” 
No. 


“Eroica” symphonies ; 


and “Leonore,” 3, overtures, D major and 
Berlioz, “Harold in Italy” ; 
and No. 3, and “St. 
Charpentier’s “Impressions 
Faune” ; 


Brahms’ symphonies, No. 2 
Anthony” variations ; 
d'Italie’; Debussy’s “L’Apres-Midi d’un 
Glazounow’s 
sixth symphony; Hadley’s concert overture, “In 
Bohemia”; Humperdinck’s “Kénigskinder” suite; 
Liszt’s “Dante,” “Tasso” and “Mephisto Waltz”; 
MacDowell’s “Indian” suite; Mozart’s G minor 
(Koechel 550); Rimsky-Korsakow’s 
“Scheherazade” Rachmaninoff’s ‘“Totenin- 
sel”; Reger’s “Comedy” overture; Schumann’s D 
minor symphony ; 


[-nesco’s “Rhapsodie Roumaine”’ ; 


symphony 


suite ; 


Sibelius’ D major symphony and 
“Don Juan” and “Till 
Eulenspiegel”; Florent Schmitt’s “Rhapsodie Vien- 
noise”; Tschaikowsky’s E 


“Finlandia”; Strauss’ 
minor symphony, “Ro- 
meo and Juliet” and “Francesca da Rimini”; Wag- 
ner’s prelude to “Tsolde’s Love 
Death,” “Siegfried’s March,” “Gétter- 
dammerung,” prelude and finale, “‘Parsifal,” and 
“Preciosa” ; 


“Lohengrin,” 
Funeral 


“Siegfried Idyl’’; Weber’s overture to 
and Weidig’s “Three Episodes.” 


Not many months ago THe Musicat Courier 
warned musical persons and the public in general 
to be careful of entering into any kind of business 
relations with a musical school about to be estab- 
lished in a suburb not very far from New York 
City proper. The institution was announced fiam- 
boyantly in the public prints as being backed by 
persons socially prominent who were willing to give 
it financial support. News now reaches Tue Mv- 


sicaAL Courter that troubles have overtaken the 
school, since its teachers were paid with checks re- 
pudiated by the bank upon which they were drawn. 
We are not surprised at the present turn of affairs, 
but regret that the teachers in question were fool- 
ish enough to disregard our warning, given in 
plenty of time for their protection, and published 
by us September 11, 1912, as follows: 

Information has come to these offices from several 
sources of the establishment of a large conservatory in 
the suburbs of New York, representations having been 
made that an extensive building is in progress and that 
a very large registration of pupils has been accomplished, 
the conservatory being booked to open in the early fall. 
THe Musicat Courier finds upon investigation that no 
arrangements have as yet been made for the erection of 
such a building, which would take, at the least calculation, 
six months to build, nor has any definite negotiation been 
completed toward securing any building where such a con- 
servatory could be housed. Therefore we advise any one 
in the profession, who has made or is about to make ar- 
rangements to join the so called conservatory, to under- 
take a thorough investigation before permitting his or 
her name to be connected with an enterprise so purely im- 
material at the present time, 

It seems hardly necessary to add that the edifice 
in question has not yet been built nor is the school 
located in a home of its own. The explanations 
forthcoming just now from the “founder” of the 
“conservatory” are complex and unenlightening. 


—_ 


Mrs. E. Porrer-Frissett, Dresden representa- 
tive of Tue Musicat Courter, has just been ap- 
pointed a teacher in the Hoch Schule, of the Dres- 
den Musik Schule, one of the largest and most im- 
portant schools of music in Saxony. All well wish- 
ers of Mrs. Frissell, who has brought out so much 
American talent in Dresden, will be pleased to learn 
of this act of recognition paid to her by a promi- 
nent German school of music. The institution in- 
cludes in its staff of teachers, or in the artistic di- 
rectorate, such men as Jean Louis Nicod& the 
famous Russian composer Paul Juon, the eminent 
teacher of theory and composition Prof. Schreyer, 
Dr. Schnoor von Carolsfeld for organ, and the 
Herrn K6nig, Ritter, Schmidt, Wunderlich, etc., 
who are members of the Royal Orchestra, Otto 
Weinreich and Konzertmeister Edgar Wollgandt 
(who comes from Leipsic), and last, but by no 
means least, the able and popular director himself, 
Prof. R. L. Schneider. From such names it will 
readily be seen that the school offers the very high- 
est advantages in every department of musical 
study. We wish Mrs. Potter-Frissell all possible 
success in this new and attractive field. Some of 
those who have studied with Mrs. Frissell are: 
Madame Desz6-Nemes, Florence Schinkel, Miss 
Biery Jones, Anna Robertson, Mrs. Knowlton (of 
Cleveland), Leo Sparks (of Portland, Ore.), 
Hotchkiss Street (of Paris), Helen Cooper (of 
l.os Angeles), Ruth de Lorraine, daughter of the 
singer Alys Lorraine, and many others. Mrs. Fris- 
sell has just completed the first volume of a work 
covering the piano school of Leschetizky, in which 
she hopes to reply to some of the statements of 
Breithaupt and others who have not understood 
thoroughly either Leschetizky’s theories or practise. 
The main purpose of Mrs. Frissell’s book, however, 
will be to serve as a complete and comprehensive 
piano school, embracing all the chief phases of 
piano playing and piano composition from ancient 
times to the present. 

8 

“Ninety-nine per cent. of the music teachers 
in the United States are totall to 
teach music.”—Statement of of Music 
Frank Damrosch in the New York Times of 
September 3, 1911. 


Frank Damrosch teach—or a he teach sing- 
ing pupils 

pounded by The Musical rly A a 
13, 1911. 
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Opening of the Metropolitan. 


Official harbinger of New York's annual reign of 
fashion, and crowning here what Paris calls the 
grand season, opera celebrated its winter's gala pre- 
miere last Monday evening, November 11, at the 
Metropolitan, in the presence of the customary 
mixed assemblage of listeners 
grades of American society, from the powers of 


representing all 


high finance and big business to the humbler traders 
in the succulent Southern goober and the artists in 


g 
the manipulation of razor and shears. 

Everybody was there—everybody and his wife; 
and if the truth were told, it was the wives who 
made the bravest showing in all the meanings of the 
word, what with their and the 
costly feathers, furbelows and sparkling gewgaws 
that are an expected and therefore indispensable ad 
junct of an opening at our Opera. 


attractive selves 


Of course the wives of high finance and big busi 
ness did not meet the wives of the goober vendors 
and tonsorial virtuosos. 
see them. and b. b. 
ensconced in inclosed and damasked spaces called 
and t. v. sat 
close to the ceiling of the building, high above the 
rail underneath the 


wives in the boxes 


In fact, thev did not even 
The wives of h. f. were 


boxes, while the wives of the g. \ 


boxes, or else stood against the 
boxes. Naturally enough, the 
were visible to every one in the house, and to each 
other, a circumstance that also is an expected and 
indispensable adjunct of the opera manifestation in 
our city. In the parquet and lower balconies were 
juxtaposed row upon row of Tom, Dick and Harry, 
and Jane, Susan and May, consisting of the lesser 
business community, the professions and those other 
persons paid to be present for the purpose of ob- 
serving the clothes of the box holding wives, and 
for listening critically to the music presented by 
the principals, chorus, orchestra and leader. 

Those men and women of New York who make 
a living by singing and playing at concerts or by 
teaching the gentle tonal art in one form or an 
other were not observed in appreciable numbers 
Rather they made their 
absence marked from the fact that so many of them 
were not there. It is an old story, even if a strange 
one, that those who exist from music spend the 


by the present recorder. 


least for it. The goober and barber folk usually 
pay for their standing room and their lofty gallery 
perches, but nearly all of them are Italians, for 
whom music seems to spell Caruso. Many of them 
shun the opera house when the popular tenor is not 
singing, and none of them are present when Ger- 
man music holds the boards. But even our Ger 
mans stay away abundantly on those occasions, so 
the lapse of the Italians must not be held against 
them too strictly. 

In the lobbies, between the acts of the premiere, 
singers, husbands and agents of prima donnas, mu- 
sic critics, urbane employees of the Metropolitan's 
executive staff, society reporters, and semi-profes 
sional musical amateurs, all met fraternally and 
made and unmade reputations of vocal artists, con- 
ductors, orchestras, impresarios, opera houses. It 
was a familiar group of gossips, and their talk con- 
sisted of the same conversations held in the same 
corners last year, the year before that, and even 
sooner. 
spoken about were different. 
of the Metropolitan, who joined the lobby groups 
and dropped easily into the conversations, were en- 


Only some of the names of the persons 
The standard singers 


vied by the newcomers in the personnel, who stood 
about a bit disconsolately and wondered whether 
they were going to like it in Nuova York and Neu 
York, 
of the Metropolitan hurried by, and was followed 


Every once in a while the august impresario 


by envious eyes and greeted with French and Ital 


ian congratulations 
But the strangest circles affected by the Opera 


opening were not in the house at all. They crowded 


about the outside street entrances of the place, and 
held back by many policemen, formed lanes through 
which passed a sheer endless procession of motor 
cars and whose when they 


carriages, occupants, 


alighted, had to run the gauntlet of hundreds of 


curious eyes belonging to the sidewalk watchers 
the 
cachet to the official start of the 


metropolis. 


by givin 


c 
21 


gay 


“assisting” at g hoi polloi's 


premiere 


season in the 


Inside the rich auditorium the stage was given 
up to opera, and the work was Puccini’s “Manon 
Lescaut,” led by Giorgio Polacco, a conductor new 
to this community, and sung in its title role by Lu 


crezia Bori, who also was unfamiliar here except as 





New York 
POLACCO 


Copyright by Mishkin Studio 
GIORGIO 


to advance press exploitation. In full, the printed 


cast of the last Monday bore this appearance 


ES en ore Lucrezia Bori 
Lescaut Antonio Scotti 
Des Grieux Enrico Caruso 


Geronte Andrea de Segurola 


Edmondo Angelo Bada 
L’Oste Paolo Ananian 
Maestro di Ballo Albert Reiss 
Un Musico Maria Duchene 
Sergente Vincenzo Reschiglian 
Lampionajo Pietro Audisio 
Comandante . Giulio Rossi 
Parrucchiere Luigi Morandi 

Signorina Bori is a Spaniard, and together with 
small hands and feet, a petite, dainty figure, comeli 
ness of features, and graceful gestures and car 


riage, she appears to possess typical Latin tempera 


Her 


critical audience 


ment and Latin mobility of actior general 


style and appearance pleased the 


at once, and that was important for the Signorina, 


as personality counts for when our town 


much 

The Bori charm was 
found to extend also to her voice, and 
trifle cold 


ee 


the soprano, feelir 


artistic favorites 


chooses its 
soon even 
though nervousness seemed to make it a 
and rigid in the beginning, ¢ 
sympathy and quick response in the air, early found 
able to utilize and exhibit al! the 


natural sweetness and flexibility of 


herself, and was 
her vocal 


well 


dle 


7 


paratus. It is a clear, pure organ, exceeding] 


trained, smooth, pliable, and resonant in the m 


register, and of unusual brilliance and steadin 


is to high tones. She reached their altitudes easily 
and in them displaved confidence, fine breath re 
serve, and when needed, aplomb and dash in de 


livery. Her phrasing revealed fluency and a fine 
sense for rhythmical and musical exigencies, while 


she appeared to have no difficulty in finding aiways 


the right color for the expression of the mood re 
flected in the text and music of her part. The cra 
matic moments of the opera made no demands 


which Signorina Bori did not fulfill amply as to 
ensembles 


but 


voice and acting, and her share in the 


was undertaken with no self-assertiveness, 


plenty of vocal power and tactful preservation of 
individuality. Winsome, girlish, and irresistibly at 
tractive in the earlier acts of the opera, the sterner 
Havre and on the 


episodes at Louisiana plains 


showed Signorina Bori to be an actress of force 
and feeling, and her entire portrayal indicated a 
thorough grasp of the Manon character in all its 
varying phases. 

here was no doubt of the manner in which the 
audience regarded the debutante. She 
ed to the echo, 


as the best of the lyric singers now 


was applaud 
acclaimed generally in the 
at the Metro 
politan, and pronounced an ideal incumbent for the 
Manon 


Mimi, and similar parts which do not require herox 


ke y| bies 


roles of Cio Cio San, Tosca, Massenet’s 


firure and voice, 


Enrico Caruso was welcomed with all the old 


time fervor that has marked his every previous ap 
and in truth 
last Monday, 


noble, 


pearance on the Metropolitan stage, 


he deserved the ovation extended him 


for never did his voice sound more more 


poignant, and more thoroughly in artistic control 


of its fortunate owner. His tones were a continu 


ous outpouring of golden quality, mellowed with 


musical taste and artistic expressiveness, and at 
times they reflected such moving emotion, particu 
second and third acts, that 


admitted 


larly in the finale of the 
many of the 


Aside 


ism, Caruso never 


auditors being stirred t 


} 


tears. from the exquisite art of his vocal 


fails to interest the onlooker a 
an actor, and in the role of Des Grieux he has a 
part exactly to his liking and which he projects 
with all the intensity and ardor at his command 
Caruso’s was a notable rendering 

stood 


Andrea 


de Segurola, the first because of overacting and 


the other members of the cast 


out noticeably except Antonio Scotti and 


Of none 


overemphasis in singing, and the second on account 


of his dignity of bearing, finished histrionic art 


and happy manner of adapting his voice exactly to 


the style of music he was singing 


When all is said and done, however, the chief 
interest of the discriminative portion of the aud 
ence last Monday centered in the person and 
achievements of Giorgio Polacco, the new condu 
tor, whose fame had preceded him to New York 
from other American cities, where he d rected op- 
era with such success that he was chosen to lead 


The Girl of the Golden West” when that work 


in English version, made its way across our 


try under the management of Henry W. Savage. 


coun 


On the occasion of the Waterbury. Conn.. 


premiere of the Savage production of the “Girl,” 


the present reviewer had the honor to report the 


performance for Tue Musicat Courter. and he 


then unhesitatingly pronounced Polacco to be a 


1 


leader of unusual attainments bound to put to hi 
credit many extraordinary triumphs with the baton 
\n elastic beat with sturdy fundamental rhyt 

keen sensitiveness for dynamic and color contrasts 
adaptability to the needs of the soloist thorough 
nbined 


command of orchestra and chorus cor with 
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the ability to cause quick, accurate, and vital re- 
ponse, and palpable understanding of every shade 
)f meaning in the score and text marked Polacco’s 
Waterbury showing and also distinguished his per- 
formance of “Manon Lescaut.” It was a polished 
presentation, and so artistically did the leader make 
his points that he helped the Puccini opera, which 
1 and of itself is flimsy and superficial stuff of no 
real significance, to take on a certain air of dis- 
which a less gifted leader never could 
materialized from such a spasmodic, ill bal- 
Polacco’s con- 


tinctivene 
Have 
iced, and supersentimental score. 

of his audience was complete, and augured 

for even greater artistic treats to come when the 
orchestra has probed deeper into his fertile mu- 
ical mind, and he is entirely at home with his 
and the capabilities and limitations 


From what was 


ifrounding 
f the singers under his charge. 
heard last Monday, Polacco’s repose, mastery and 
resourcefulness stamp him as ranking with the best 
of the conductors heard at the Metropolitan. 
Not much is to be said about the Puccini version 
familiar Manon Lescaut story, from 


a dozen of the leading episodes have 


of the 
which half 
lrafted with no special idea of dramatic co- 
\ny one who does not know 


very 


been 
he rency oOfT climax 
’s book never could know what it ts 
The 


of almost buffa type when it does not de- 


\bb ’revost 


all about from listening to the Puccini opera. 


renerate into saccharine triviality, represents one 
of the t of the Puccini efforts, and because 


of its inherent lack of sincerity never has been able 


Ww eake 


to gain a lasting place in the repertory of any opera 


house which has not a Polacco, Caruso, and Bori 


over the deficiencies in the composer’s con- 
tribution. Here and there in the work are catch- 


penny themes that may appeal to the ears fond of 


to elo 





jingle and surface pathos, but no serious musical 
person can feel any deep stirrings in his soul as 
he listens to the petty musical phrases put into the 
mouths of the fascinating Manon and the most 
love-sick swain in all the history of fiction. Several 
of their solos and duets are very singable from a 
purely vocal standpoint, but there is in them not 
enough contrast or characterization, and therefore 
the score becomes extremely monotonous after a 
bit, with the only relief afforded by ineffectual ef- 
forts to give a more or less comic twist to measures 
that denote the dissolute Lescaut and his part. 
Throughout, Puccini’s orchestration is immature, 
colorless, and unresourceful, nor does his mood 
painting show any skill whatsoever, the music of the 
romantic moments having the same basic structure 
and general character as the passages denoting 
tragedy. As a single instance, mention is neces- 
sary only of the resemblance between the love scene 
in the second act, and Des Grieux’s pleading to the 
Commandant in the third act—although it should 
be added that Caruso’s impassioned acting and ex- 
pressive singing made the latter episode operatical- 
ly effective in a high degree. Broadly speaking, 
“Manon Lescaut” shows less melodic inventiveness, 
less knowledge of instrumentation, and less theatri- 
cal acumen than “Tosca” and “Boheme,” and this 
is only to be expected, for “Manon Lescaut” is an 
earlier work than the others. Compared to Puc- 
cini’s version, Massenet’s “Manon” is an inspired 
masterpiece. 

The chief impressions that remained after last 
Monday, therefore, were those of the splendid work 
done by Polacco, Caruso, and Bori and the expecta- 
tion of more to come from them as the season ad- 
vances. 


Casts and operas for the opening week of the 
fourth season of the Boston Opera Company are 
announced as follows: Monday evening, November 
25, and Saturday matinee, November 30, “Tales of 
Hoffmann,” with Bernice Fisher as Olympia in 
place of Frieda Hempel, who is detained by illness 
in Berlin; Elizabeth Amsden as Giulietta, and Louise 
Edvina as Antonia; Clement as Hoffmann, Mar- 
coux as Dr. Miracle, and Blanchart as Crespel. 
Wednesday evening, November 27, “Boheme,” with 
Lucrezia Bori as Mimi, Fely Dereyne as Musetta, 
and Leon Lafitte and Giovanni Polese as Rodolfo 
and Marcello respectively. For the performance of 
“Madam Butterfly,” Friday evening, November 29, 
Emmy Destinn will travel to Boston from the 
Metropolitan Opera, while the popular Saturday 
night performance of ‘“Trovatore,”’ November 30, 
will enlist Gertrude Rennyson as Leonora, Blanchart 
as the Count, and Enrico Aresoni as Manrico. 

——@-—— 

New Yorx’s Philharmonic Orchestra played in 
Boston last week to an overcrowded audience at 
Symphony Hall. “Standing room only” was the 
slogan at the box office, and many applicants for 
seats had to be turned away. Charles Ellis, man- 
ager of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, watched 
the crowds pouring into Symphony Hall for the 
concert of the visiting band, and showed every sign 
of delight at the practical evidence of Boston’s cul- 
ture in music matters, due in large measure to the 
pioneer work of the Hub’s own efficacious orchestra. 
Beethoven’s fifth symphony was liked especially, 
and the audience rewarded the New York players 
with what truthfully can be called an ovation. Man- 
ager Leifels reports what is known professionally 
as “capacity” houses for the New York Philhar- 
monic also at New Haven and Holyoke. 
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Actual Opera in English. 


At the Philadelphia Opera last Thursday even- 
ing, November 7, Carl Goldmark’s “The Cricket on 
the Hearth” had its first American presentation, 
with the assistance of the following cast: 

POPE aha: See Uaeaeda s civ cc bkesacedeun Hector Dufranne 
IE 6 ving web ee uae EY ie cues enh cic ev ed cal Maggie Teyte 
MR SS Secs caaseueeocutcncctacs Helen Stanley 
NE POMMNAN vnc <b c5 Faas hee Cuan zes Riccardo Martin 
CNS VGC dsb Naseer bee ween’ ...-Henri Scott 
...+....Mabel Riegelman 


Plummer 
Tackleton 

The event was notable not because of the fact that 
it represented the premiere of a novelty, but also 
because the work was sung in the English lan- 
guage. 

A. singularly 
THe Musicat Courrer reviewer to judge of the 


practical opportunity was given 
efficacy of opera in English as delivered by our 
present day stage singers, for he had read Dickens’ 
“Cricket on the Hearth” in early childhood and 
remembered nothing whatever of its plot, charac- 
ters, or incidents when he set out for Philadelphia 
last Carefully refraining from looking at 
the libretto of the opera or at any advance press 
notices concerning it, the present chronicler there- 
fore felt himself to be in an absolutely open frame 
of mind when the curtain rose on the first act of 
“The Cricket on the Hearth,” and as eager to be 
told the story of the piece by the characters in it. 


week. 


Furthermore, possessing a system of shorthand of 
his own, he laid a notebook on his lap, and while 
listening to the opera without looking away from 
the stage, he recorded every word and sentence he 
understood as it fell from the lips of the singers. 
Appended is reproduced his actual report, set down 
during the performance: 

“Very melodious overture, in the light, elfin style 
Night’s Dream.’ 
melodramatic 


of Mendelssohn’s ‘Midsummer 


One brass passage of a character 
and of a significance that presages its later use as 
an important motif. First scene shown consists of 
a drop of misty gray and white clouds. An invisi- 
ble chorus chants, off. Can’t understand a single 
word and wonder why librettists ever waste time 
on the construction of sensible rhymes to be spoken 
by chorus. 

“The clouds lift and show interior of an humble 
There are chairs, a table, fireplace, 
I assume that it is an English home, 


wooden home. 
cupboard, etc. 
because I know that the scenes of most of Dickens’ 
stories are laid in England. The orchestra sounds 
pretty little chirping passages that symbolize the 
cricket, of course. Enter a plump little person in 
spangles and gray tights, wearing gauzy wings af- 
fixed to her shoulders. I recognize her as Mabel 
Riegelman, and guess that she is meant to suggest 
either a fairy or the cricket. She begins to sing 
I think I hear her say ‘to 
I’m a fairy—a 


and I listen intently. 
make them happy—a little child 
baby’s cradle here we shall see—work is over for 
the day—she listens for her husband’s tread—sonz 
charms the ear—so soft it sounds and pretty.’ 
“Cricket disappears and enter a girl, dressed 
somewhat like a dairymaid. 
I seem to hear her sing: ‘Children 


I recognize her as 
Maggie Teyte. 
around her—she has children—you won't have to 
fret much longer.’ There is more orchestration of 
the cricket sort. The fairy strikes several prayer- 
ful attitudes, sits down at the table, and resumes: 
‘That secret wondrous sweet—within my breast— 
mystery I marvel—keep my 
secret—and tell me the—in spring shines 
the sun bright—swallow’s nest—tiny twitt’rings 
from the skies—don't you realize what the things 
must mean—chuck, chuck, chuck.” More cricket 
music. ‘My secret I shall tell you never, never, 
never—is the secret—within my breast—listen to 


to my song—never yet 
when 


my song—lI’m forgetting my work.’ 
“Enter the young woman in old fashioned bon- 
net and cloak. I do not know her, and cannot un- 


derstand her at all. The dairymaid, who is doing 


housework now, sings: ‘But he’s well to do—wants 
to know whether your stepfather won't claim you— 
poor child—soon from your slavery you'll be free 
—for seven, seven years he’s not so much as sent 
you a letter—don’t you mind, dearie.’ 

“The one in the bonnet and cloak: ‘Forget him.’ 
Then she sings an aria of which I cannot make out 
the sense. She has a sympathetic alto voice of fine 
timbre. It is well trained and she uses it skillfully 
Her song leads into a pretty duet with the dairy 
maid. I hear: ‘My heart la-la 


ah—la, la, la.’ 


never—tra la 
The bonneted one exits. 

“A brass fanfare from the rear and agitated or- 
announce Che 
Enter a man car- 


chestration somebody’s coming 
dairymaid runs about joyously. 
rying a teamster’s whip. He is dressed to repre 
sent a cabby or else an Irish squire of the kind for- 
‘Come 
The dairymaid does so. ‘Be 


Takes off his cap and lays 


merly seen in Boucicault’s plays. He sings: 


kiss me.’ He sings: 
fore me—I go, I blow.’ 
Sits astride of a chair. 


down whip. Says in speak 


ing voice: ‘I do not come alone—I have with me 
a stranger—hey, come in—make yourself at home 
here.’ The dairymaid sings: ‘I'll help you when 


your pipe you're filling.” The two exit up some 
steps, right, 

“I jump to the conclusion that the stranger whom 
the cabby has brought home is the one spoken of 
previously as ‘not having sent a letter for seven 
years.’ Also I realize that dairymaid and cabby are 
married. I recognize cabby’s rather rough voice 
as that of the singer Dufranne; somebody behind 
me says: ‘Dufranne rose out of a sickbed to sing 
tonight.’ 

“Enter a gray haired man in costume apparent 
ly that of a Neapolitan sailor. At his first tones | 
Riccardo Martin. 
‘Greet 


know it is 
He 


promised—happiness 


He is in splendid 


voice. sings : me—complete me—I 


I left my love 
this 


a part I play 
glad 
that he 
is a sort of Enoch Arden, and Miss Bonnet is the 


mine—greet me lonely world—how 


am I—now—to greet me.’ Feel sure now 
lady in the case. 

“Enter Dufranne and Maggie Teyte. She sings 
‘The house is bright and clean.’ Martin 
He and Dufranne exit. 


sings : 

‘I’m coming.’ 
“Enter dressed as 

They sing, but I do not catch a word 


many villagers peasantry 
Enter Du 
franne, He distributes letters to the girls. I un 
derstand him to sing: ‘Don’t make a rhyme.’ | 
think he is a postman and not a cabby, because | 
remember the postillon fanfare I heard in the or 
chestra at his entrance, Chorus holds up the letters 
and sings the word: ‘Letters.’ 
ally happy and exit. A sort of old servitor remains 
and sings a few unintelligible words. 
‘Be off.’ 
music in the orchestra and enter fairy. 
‘This take 
dearie your tears 


They seem gener 


The postman 


sings : Every one exits. More cricket 


She sings: 
wise—other joys—I'll shelter—my 
the 


The fairy 


your 


- sleep sorrows — 
cricket watches so a truce to your fears.’ 
does some graceful posturing and the curtain falls 
The lights go up and I see Campanini and Ruffo 
sitting in a stage box. Madame de Cisneros, sit- 
ting next to me, tells me that Ruffo is a passionate 
collector of stamps. 

“Act II begins. The scene is an exterior, very 
pretty. A painted dusty road winds off in the rear 
A table, which 


She sings with 


A house, right. Flowers and trees. 
Maggie Teyte spreads for a meal. 
Dufranne, 
“He—-Although—behold.’ 
“She—‘Are you never jealous?’ 
“He—‘Jealous? Never. I shake my- 
“She—‘More’s the pity.’ 
“He—‘Ah..’ 


“She—‘Thanks. You noticed, John, my dear 
—a little jealousy is lots expecting—although 
adored—nice—danger some day—stranger.’ 


“He—(pounds the table.) 
“She—You’re furious.’ 
“He—‘My hair is gray.’ 
“She 


when the bonneted Helen Stanley (I have learned 


‘If I were vou’—(she exits), but returns 
her name during the intermission, and also that she 
is a pupil of King Clark, of Berlin) enters, attired 
in pink 

“Miss 


not forgot 


leyte ‘Besides, her early love is 


sings 
Dufranne savs: 
All three 
\ grotesque looking man enters, 


But what's the use?’ 
‘The soup is getting cold, my darling.’ 
sit down at table 
made up with comical furry side-whiskers. (I have 


omitted to say that the first words I understood 


in Act 


‘tis nice to know 


II were Miss Teyte’s *My poor old aunt 


you're near me.’) The grotesque 
man sings with much characterization (I recognize 


"i call 
not loth to plight your troth.” He 


him as Henri Scott): One tiny kiss you'll 
grant me—be 
makes gallant bows and gestures before Miss Stan 
ley, who weeps. I guess that Henri Scott is an un 
welcome suitor for her hand 
“Dufranne— When old we grow.’ 
“Scott—'* old 
thinks these very youthful 
Miss Stanley): ‘Don't be 


widow 


ou're your charming wife—me 


wives need watching.’ 


(Yo so snappy you'll 


be a tomorrow when to church we go 


you'll find it a simple—I shall outlive you all, my 


beauties—tomorrow when to church we go—’ En 


ter Martin, the Neapolitan 


“Martin—‘Pardon me, sir. I think you spoke 
just now of age.’ 
“Scott-—And who are you?’ (to Martin). ‘His 


name ?’ 


“Dufranne—'I did not ask him whence he came.’ 


“Scott—‘To come nearer.’ (Miss Stanley and 
Scott seem to be agitated in each other’s presence.) 

“Martin—‘Far away—lI had to roam—I would 
not choose’—(he sings a long solo)—‘thy name 


never my father blessed me—my father blessed me 


possessed me—my father then—my sweeth_art 


life is stronger—ah, what care [—if I have lost my 
love, my own—if love are—alone.’ 

“Miss Stanley—-‘His song—it fills my heart with 
love. You have a maiden true?’ 


“Martin 


I loved her true—loved long ago.’ 


“Miss Stanley— "Twas long ago 

“Scott—‘Talk is cheap.’ 

“Martin—'I will,’ 

‘Teyte bright as sea.’ (She takes jewels 
from a bag on the table and tries them on.) ‘My 
jewels—la-la—(sings a waltz song and dances) 
‘but my face is far too ruddy.’ 


“Dufranne—‘You are pledged to please you.’ 
\ 


“Teyte INO, no you alone 


I love you, dear 
that 


dan €, 


| prize—let me me 
litth 


sweet—all 
little 


only this ring can give me pleas 


have | chosen 


dear, for you-——own only one 


jewel | treasure 


ure—all that I prize—let me die, dear—your own 
little Dot.’ 
“Martin—‘Your wife shall wear this necklace. 


I must be reckle (I have discovered that Mi 


Teyte’s name Dot. ) 

“Dot —(seems to recognize Martin and shrieks) 

‘Ah!’ 

“Dufranne What's the matter?’ 

“Dot—'I stuck it in your finger.” (She weeps 
and dances around.) Sings to Martin: ‘I wish 
you joy, sir.’ 

‘Scott—'‘Friend John, one word. I smell one 
danger-—something queer about this stranger 


That man may be a designing Don Juan.’ 


“Tohn—(for that is his name)—‘You’re a f 
“Scott—And you're a dunce—go back to school 
See how she smiles.’ (It is then made clear to m« 


by Scott that he is warning John not to leave Do 
stranger and is seeking to make him 


All this is sung too quickly to 


with the 


jealous. enable me 
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to write it in detail. A melodic quintet follows, of 
which I understand not a word. I gather, how- 
ever, that there no longer is any doubt about Mar- 
g the aforesaid Enoch Arden personage. 
[he stage darkens after the quintet. Dot sings to 
‘Good night, my pret- 

All exit except Dot. 


tin’ beins 


Miss Stanley as latter goes: 
and may your dreams 
She is joined by Martin. 


Dot Tis you.’ 

“Martin "Tis I.’ 

Dot-—'Did you come back? My childhood 
friend and so I| trust 

Martin—'You have me—your friend—you’ll not 
betray——as sure as day.’ 

“Dot—Your friend I’ve always been. You'll 
win her yet—no—no—they cannot match me—my 


dearest friend.” They exit. 


Enter Scott and Dufranne. Former sings: ‘We 


put them to flight—now who's the fool? Good 


Martin sings (alone): ‘My eyes—do I not 
here are some 


sound like the 


night 
dream He shall pay for this.’ 


Wagnerian brass passages which 


unes in the overture. ‘No—no.’ (lt gets dark.) 
W hat Phis way tomorrow—my word—'tis so 
It's what has passed—my word.’ (More bras. 


ohn leans his head on table and sings a long, fine 


iria The stage becomes bathed in moonlight. ) 


sweet, so gude, so 


woeful—the 


W or woe woe fool sO 
L can't 
where, my love? 
all thy 


to me 


beautiful—’twas all a dream 
torm behold—my dearest—love 
farewell | bid—farewell—farewell—fool 
(weeps) ‘but out—but tee 


‘twas all a dream’ 


in—'twas only’ 

oh true—oo—oo—oh, true 
(falls down.) I have the impression that Scott’s 
words have borne fruit and that John suspects Dot 
because he found her with Martin, but of course | 
Miss Stanley. 


that the latter loves 


strains in the orchestra that remind me 
‘Aase’s Death’ in ‘Peer 


know now 
There are 
in rhythm and harmony of 
seems to fall asleep in his distress. 


The cricket music 


Gynt john 
Clouds descend and then lift. 
\ red light illuminates a bush, I see the 
‘The cricket brings good 
your Dot's as good 


s heard 
fairy there She sings: 
no matter what you see 


you're richer than the richest—wouldst 


chee! 

is gold 
die tonight when she you treasure may soon be 
come a happy mother.’ (Taken with what has 
gone betore, | now guess Dot’s wondrous secret.) 


I'll show 
(Invisible chorus is heard.) 


From your sorrow—you don't be still 
you once before you.’ 
Winged fairies come, enter in 
raiment. They have flowers in their 
he scene ends with a tableau in 


g a baby boy dressed like John 


The cricket dances, 
diaphanous 
hair and dance 
the rear, representin 
and blowing a post horn. The inference is obvious. 
[he music is very moving and those of us who have 
children feel a dewy moistness about the eyes. <A 
slow. curtain ends the very effective scene. 

“The third act opens with an orchestral fughetto 
prelude that works into a charming number, worthy 
of being played by any orchestra in concert. The 

urtain rises and discloses the same scene as in 
Act I 
dressed as bride 
Dot—' You're the richest girl we know.’ 


liss S—'How glad we are. I’m not proud 


Dot and Miss Stanley are discovered, Lat- 


ne—my—not for me—property—'tis—’tis met.’ 
| fare heard off.) ‘I'll be’ 

Martin (off)—Yo ho, yo ho.’ (Sings off.) 
By th sea 

Dot-—'And vet his voice is strong. I'll go 


hey ll miss me 


for surely t my own dear John, to 
kiss me. (She exits.) 

“Enter Martin, dressed in white ducks and blue 
‘A sailor’s life—the 


my life-—-for the 


sailor blouse He sing’s : 


flow’ry way—shall be—grieving 


wanderer—-she'll sit—breezes blow—song 


sing—cheer me heart.’ 
Bride sits at window, oblivious.) 


merry 
she'll 
(Brass climax. 
‘Beneath the blue-—the bride shall be 


when I[—deatr 


thy love is 
harvest.’ 
“Miss Stanley 


e@and’rer’s song- 


‘How sad and bitter sounds the 
how full of pain.’ (More words, 


which seem to excite Martin. He sings many high 
tones brilliantly.) 

“Miss Stanley . . . 
(Martin discloses his identity.) 

“Miss Stanley—‘You.’ 

“Martin—‘Come to my heart.’ 

“Both—‘Oh, sweet beloved—the days are grow- 
ing nearer—roses—flowers.’ (They exit.) 

“Enter Scott, looking like Pickwick. He is 
made-up as a bridegroom. Carries a big bouquet. 
Male villagers enter. They seem to sing: ‘If you 

Mr. Bagdad—if you greet me.’ (Women enter.) 
Scott sings: ‘Noisy wretches—you rascals—be off 

I say, you grinning rascals—and yet—I de- 


there—a bride—’ 


clare- 

“Enter Martin. The crowd teases Scott, and I 
learn that ‘Mr. Bagdad’ really was meant to be 
‘Mr. Tackleton.’ He sings: ‘He shan’t alarm me. 
The coach is waiting. He can’t harm me.’ (He 
makes love to Miss Stanley, who enters. She 
laughs gayly, joined by the others.) 

*Martin—‘It was kind to send your carriage. 
We won't forget you after marriage. (He and 
Miss Stanley leave, and the crowd hoots the dis- 
comfited Tackleton, who leaves with chorus. The 
cello is heard in reflective strains as John returns. 
Dot follows him.) 

“Dot—‘It wasn't nice of you to leave me—could 
I deceive you’? 

*“John—*No—no—I knew it was not proved— 
loater—just ask the cricket—’ 

“Dot—'Lovers all in danger—ot 
learned the lesson—old men like them—’ 


course—has 


“John—‘And young and old and young and old 

lasses—you sigh—old and young—I’m sick and 
tired—ah—cheesy—lots of children—’ 

“Dot—‘Il won't go. Here in my heart is hid— 


here is a secret gift 

“John is obdurate at first until the cricket mus.c 
Dot sings: “Starlit bright when from 
when the stork 


is heard. 
swallow’s nest, tiny twitt’rings rise 
what these things must mean—there’s a secret— 
breast—confess— 
(John seems to realize at last. They embrace.) 

“John—‘My heart is full of love and joy.’ 

“Dot— My dear.’ (Cricket music.) 

‘‘John—'My—it has cheered by soul 

“They sit on a bench. ‘Aase’s Tod’ is heard 
again. The fairy enters. Sings to harp accom- 
paniment : ‘It’s baby cry—to all repine—happy nest 
you're tasting—’ 

“The stage darkens and Dot and John sing duet: 
‘Seems sweeter—now than ever—true love.” They 
The cricket sings: ‘My song is sung. "Tis 
lovers are free from pain—for Dot 
~and his maid. "Twas all a 
a fairy tale that’s told. 


wondrous sweet—within my 


leave. 
clear as day 
has got her John again 
fairy story—morning glory 
How true.’ 

“Clouds descend into the room. Fanfares and 
cricket music are heard in the orchestra. Invisible 
chorus strains. A tableau in the rear shows John, 
Dot, Miss Stanley and Martin, happily united.” 

The foregoing was set down with no desire to be 
facetious. Its value to the cause of opera in Eng- 
lish must be determined by the reader. Compari- 
son with the synopsis of “The Cricket on the 
Hearth,” as printed in the program, shows that in 
the main the singers succeeded in giving the lis- 
tener the true story of the libretto, which turns out 
to be an exceedingly simple one, and omits two of 
the chief characters in Dickens’ story, as later in- 
vestigation revealed to this reporter. 

He will not be unfair enough to review the Gold- 
mark music in detail, the conducting of the new 
\rnold Winternitz, or the performances of the 
singers, but intends to reserve those comments un- 
til after another hearing of “The Cricket on the 
Hearth,” to take place shortly. On the whole, the 
score is light, bright, pleasing, and extremely melo- 
dious. Winternitz led it with care, and Martin, 
Scott and Miss Stanley made the best impression 
In the hearing of the writer of this screed, 


vocally. 


Miss Teyte and Mr, Winternitz admitted that there 
had not been enough rehearsals of the work. 
a Se 

From the Boston Transcript, which recently 
pointed out that the Hub is “starved for Wagner,” 
now comes this wail, which seems strongly justi- 
fied : 

For the current musical year here in Boston, Dr. Muck, 
like Mr. Stock (conductor of the Chicago Orchestra), 
announces Reger’s concerto and Mirazek’s “Humoresque.” 
But as yet not a word has come from him about such in- 
teresting music as Ravel’s and Dukas’ ballet pieces, which 
Mr. Stock promises; or about Korngold’s overture, which 
at least would be a curiosity; or Gliere’s “Sirens,” which 
is going the round of European concert rooms; or Ban- 
tock’s much praised “Fifine,” or any piece by the rising 
and highly individual Delius. As these early signs of the 
season go, the Chicago orchestra will at last outstrip the 
Boston in the keeping of its hearers in pace with the 
musical times. The more the pity. 


sna a Veen 
Ir was a surprise to many who had not before 
heard Rudolph Ganz, to encounter his remarkably 
fine and thoughtful pianism at Carnegie Hall last 
Sunday. He has broadened into a player of splen- 
did intellectual power, but knows how to leaven his 
performances with that emotional element which 
protects them from any suspicion of pedantry. Con- 
gratulations to the new Rudolph Ganz! 
a 
Ar the hour of going to press, THe MusicaL 
Courter learns that Algernon St. John Brenon, mu- 
sic critic of the New York Morning Telegraph, re- 
signed his position and sailed for Europe yesterday 
(Tuesday) morning. The name of his successor is 
not procurable at this writing. 
cashes 
WHat will happen in the White House after next 
March, with the incoming President's wife and 
daughters ardent devotees of Wagner? 





NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC IN BOSTON. 
Boston, Mass., November 11, 1912. 

The New York Philharmonic Society, Josef Stransky, 
conductor, with Mischa Elman as soloist, received a rous- 
ing reception at their concert at Symphony Hall, Sunday, 
November 10, from an audience taxing the capacity of the 
hall to its utmost. The program was thoroughly enjoy- 
able, and served to reveal the many excellent characteris- 
tics of the orchestra. A superbly brilliant rendering of 
the Strauss and Liszt numbers was the feature of the per- 
formances. With Mischa Elman’s full, rich, songful tone 
and glowing, pulsating sense of rhythm, in addition to his 
technical virtuosity, it was small wonder that the audience 
fairly went mad in their frantic approval of the young 
violinist, compelling him to bow his acknowledgments 
times without number before the concert could proceed. 
The full program follows: Overture, “Euryanthe,” Weber; 
symphony, C minor, Beethoven; “Love Scene,” “Feuers- 
not,” Richard Strauss; concerto for violin, D major, 
Brahms, Mischa Elman; “Tasso,” Liszt. B. F. 





Gracia Ricardo's Recital Program. 

Gracia Ricardo, the soprano, will present the following 
program at her recital in Aeolian Hall, New York, Thurs- 
day afternoon, November 21: Aria, “Come raggio di sol,” 
Caldra; arietta, Pergolese; arietta, Jomelli; “Du liebst 
mich nicht,” “Schlummerleid,” “Klarchensleid,” “Loreley,” 
“Der verlassne Magdelein” and “Der Knabe mit dem 
Wunderhorn,” Schumann; “Verlass mich nicht” and “Stille 
Sicherheit,” Franz; “Sonntag Morgen” and “Im Walde- 
seinsamkeit,” Brahms; “Bitt iher, O Mutter” and “Elfen- 
leid,” Wolf; “To a Wild Rose” and “Menie,” MacDowell: 
“Seal Lullaby” and “From the Rubaiyat,” F. Harris Rein- 
ecke; “Shepherd, Thy Demeanor Vary,” Thomas Brown. 





Robyn's New Stadio. 


On account of the great demands upon his time, Alfred 
G. Robyn has opened his downtown studio of piano and 
vocal instruction at 23 West Forty-second street, New 
York, the Estey Building. Mr. Robyn is also much in de- 
mand as accompanist to artists, a field in which he occupies 
a high place. 





Fanning-Turpin Plans. 

Cecil Fanning, the American baritone, who recently 
achieved successes in London and Berlin, together with 
H. B. Turpin and Mrs. Turpin, will spend the whole 
month of November in Florence. 
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KING SOUSA RETURNS. 


ef 








At the Hippodrome last Sunday evening, November 10 
an audience that filled the vast auditorium to overflowing 


listened to Sousa and his Band in this program: 








Rhapsody, First i 
Cornet solo, The Southern Cross (new «++ +Clarke 
Herbert L. Clark« 

Salta, Toles of a Trawaler (mew) .ccccccccccccsccvccncececes Sousa 

The Kaffir on the Kar 
The Land of the Golden Fleece 
Grand Promenade at the White House 
Soprano solo, The Voice of Spring Strauss 
Virg a Root 
Largo, from The New World Symph Dvorak 
Entre act, The Jewels of tl Ma 7 ‘ Wolf-Fercari 
Parade of the Tin Soldiers CW) ce Jessel 
March, The Federal Sousa 
(Written for and ir friends 
Violin solo, Faust Fants 
e Z.delk 
Caprice, Folie Bergere Fletch 


It nevcr takes long to tell the story of a Sousa concert, 
the that 
The S$ 


none of its subtleness and surety, and the enthusiasm of 


have gone 


lost 


for it is always a repetition of ones 


before, except as to program uusa art has 


the Sousa audiences is not a whit less demonstrative than 


of yore. Last Sunday, as usual, the thousands of listen 


ers overwhelmed the perennially popular composer-con 
and 
York has 
capped the climax of the most brilliantly successful tour 
he the 
Everywhere the Sousa fever ran high, the Sousa notices 


ductor with evidence of their affection and esteem 


he beamed as he observed the proofs that New 


ha: ‘made across our land for past dozen years 


were superlative, and the Sousa receipts ran into record 


figures. Sousa does not have to “come back” except in 


a physical sense; he is always with us 

The Sousa Band has all its former dash, beauty of tonal 
quality, and precision of technic, and the leader's readings 
reveal their same remarkable musical understanding and 
varied wealth of His march 


ranks easily with the best of his works in that form, melod 


interpretative nuance new 
ically and rhythmically, and has the unique Sousa orches 
tration as an additional The suite full of 


unconventional harmonic turns and thematic unexpected 


attraction is 


ness Joth numbers were received rapturously 


Applause rained upon Sousa and he responded with wel 





come 


er 


several 


march but also of the hearts of the p 


rcores In 


recent 


the 


noveities 


shape of his familiar marches 
He still is king not 


] . 
ypuiace 


ant 


l 


only of the 


Nicoline Zedeler’s violin playing was marked by sweet 


ne, 


ex 


bowing and finger work 


cellent 
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IOHN PHILIP SOUSA 
and impeccable intonation. Virginia Root’s volumin 
and well controlled voice sounded uncommonly fresh 
added to her intelligent delivery and warm feeling made 
her contributions a real pleasure. Herbert Clarke's « 
los were as insinuating as ever 


refined phrasing 


7 


Uncle Hi Hears Sousy's Band Piay. 
[From the Kalamazoo (Mich.) Gazette.] 
l i! 


n't much up on musicin’, except I fiddle some, 


An’ Bi'l—my boy—he’s in the band an’ plays the big brass 
drum, 

An’ Mary Jane—my daughter—sings in the Brethren 
choir 

Bein’ "bout as many artists as one fambly could desir 


I don’t play much myself, an’ yit, I'm fond as I kin be 
sich—tl all 
| 


at sochul meets, [ do enjoy a laugh 


Of orchestras an’ bands an’ ey uppeal to me 


An’, all 


\-hearin’ of them comic tunes played on the phonygraff 


best of 


While readin’ in the Banner t’other eve I saw the “ad 
Thet Sousy’s band was comin’, an’ it made my old heart 
glad, 

Fer I'd hed the derndest hankerin fer many an’ many a day 
To see John Phillip Sousy an’ to hear his old band play 

So I went down to the opery house an’ got a fust-class 
scat 

here wuz music in the atmosphere an’ music in my fee 
An’ when the band me on the stage, and Sousy, too, no 
doubt 

I ed the tolks around me an’ jest stomped fer all git out 
\fore 1 1 knowed it they wuz playin’ on the band 
An’ him a shakin’ of that stick—gee, cracky, it was grand! 

| seemed t e among the clouds, all free from care and sit 

Ef I'd a-had my fiddle there I'd up an ined right in! 
An’ Sousy—well, he bowed an’ smiled an’ clum back on 
that stand 

rhe folks around me clapped like sin, so I give John a 
] d, 

\n’ waved my campaign hankchuf while they played 
nother piece 

Jest like a million birds a-singin’, smoothisher than grease 

Sometimes ‘twould be as softish as the whisper of a breeze 

On moonlit summer even’ stirrin’ through the maple 
trees 

An’ then again ‘twould jest bust out, like thunder in the 
night 

\s ef ‘twould send the derned old roof a-sailin’ out of sight 
\n’ then, them fellers on the stage would all jine in a 
blow 

Oh, glory! Hallelujah! Ture ‘er up an’ let ‘er go! 

Thet’s how it seemed t ch me, and I sort of feel it yet 

Why, it t me all a-tremble, an’ I sweat—an’ sweat—an 
sweat 

| thought I'd heerd fine music at the Berrien county fair 


I'd swore no band in all the world couldn't beat it anywhere 
But I've got t wn that Sousy, with his wavin' an’ his 
dash 
lutdid our silver cornet band. an’ beat it all—to—sma 
; : } , ! 
want to gi eaven, an’ I want to play a harp 
kr my fiddle, ef they'll let me give ‘em suthin’ in G s! 
But ef Sous i grand old band don't lead the 
] venly | t 
It seems to me the mus there be tame as whistlin’, most 


Christine Miller's Recital in Hollidaysbarg. 








Christine Miller, who has been enti the eminent 
Pittsburgh contralt ga a recital Friday evening, Ox 
tober 2 at Miss | wles school for Girls at Hollidays 

irg, Pa. Blanche Sanders Walker was the accompanist 
fhe program follows 
' ‘ Cad 

Circe Song 
y P 
Calypso’s Song 
a “ Grieg 
The I ‘ Grieg 
\ ca Grieg 
Hleimwe Wolf 
Ich Gl Liebe ‘ Reger 
Nachtigal Brahms 
willet d les A j edie erba r Brahms 
Ewige Lieche Brahms 
he Forest of Oak MecFadyer 
Written f Mies Miller 
Clow ws Rog 
N Kramer 
(Writte f Miss Miller 
Tis Sp w Wa 
Love but a Da Prothe 
( Lightis Tig eridge-Ta 
I Wake H 
I My Garden I 
The Nightingale’s Song 


Minnie Tracey Coming in January 
Minnie Tracey, the American dramat prano, ret 


to America in January after an absence: 
will giv: a New York recital shortly after her arrival 
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Montreal Opera Company Opens Season. ‘} 


( November 7, 1912 petent hands of Messrs. Goddard, Cervi and Stroesco, also Society, as was to be expected, was out in full force and 
come and Presidents may go, an occa found keenly intelligent expression. An enlarged orches- the house presented a dazzling picture of brilliant fashion 








sO ee ( it op goes on for tra and chorus, under the able guidance of Agide Jacchia, “Louise,” NoveMBer 5 ; 
in truth be said of the Montreal Opera gave splendid support to the artistic ensemble and helped In the large and distinguished audience present to do 
neni wit] Aida,” November 4, since the make this first presentati _ . ; : é Z dis ‘ s 
: ‘ resentat c » season a model x- mae ‘ ; : 
! 1D Albert Clerk presentation of the season s model of ¢ honor to Madame Edvina, the young Canadian prima 
senera irector er > J . 


‘ ; donna soprano, who made her debut in this country, on 
in giving production requiring such '. 


this occasion, their Royal Hignesses, the Duke and Duchess 
of Connaught and Princess Patricia of Connaught, with 
several friends, formed an enthusiastic party who show- 
ered the singer with applause and presented her with a 


enic equipment, on a stage too small to contain 
thal making s« mplete and beautiful a spectacle 
ntire oper ne of the marvels that gives the 


ntreal Opera Company’s splendid mg . ‘ 
magnificent bouquet among the other floral offerings which 


literally threatened to swamp the gracefully girlish figure 
at one time. But, pleasant as all this may be as a reward ‘iy 


eas to sot Another year, with 
its own an assured fact, will find this 


nization the peer of any in this country, or 5 x ? : 
for sterling achievement, it represents only a background 


for the real fact, which is, that a better Louise than Ma- 
dame Edvina can hardly be imagined. Hers is no char- 
acterization. It is a living, breathing reality, from which 
it is impossible to divorce such matters as voice, action, 


W itl thi by wai t exp! natior and introduc 


pening performance given by the appended cast 


| sme Lafitt 
Polese 
Goddard 


Cervi 


pose, interpretation, or the hundred and one considera- 
tions which make for the perfect artistic whole. Gifted 
Stroesx . : 44 . 
er with a lovely personality, and imbued with a sympathetic 
madet 


Claessen 


womanliness that sends its message beyond the footlights, 
Cho'seu Madame Edvina made evident at the outset her artistic 

sincerity and authoritativeness. Her voice, of exquisite ‘ 
t had an element of delightful surprise in the lyric quality and wide range, she colors with rare sensi- 


Le Lafitte. the French tenor, who made his 








ALBERT CLERK-JEANNOTTE, 
Managing director of Montreal Opera Company. 


cellence and a faithful augury for the further efforts to 





follow 

The usual scenes of enthusiasm which follow the open 
ing of the Montreal opera season were not missing on 
this occasion, and the brilliant audience was not content 
until all participants had been recalled again and again 
Mr. Jeannotte also was compelled to share in the applause, 











Photo by Dover Street Studios, Ltd., London, W. 
LOUISE EDVINA AS LOUISE 


tiveness, revealing a deep musical nature guided by keen 
intelligence. Always her tones were the instrument for 
the mood of the moment, and thus she was enabled to 4 


th country on that oc ion Display 
ce of love lyric quality, under perfect 
i ingratiating presence that “arrive with 
© opening give a kaleidoscopic vari-colored interpretation which made 
ste AN that the prognostications mad Louise, the type, a creation faultlessly conceived and fault 


lessly executed. Of a necessity, the enthusiasm aroused 
was tremendous. 


re ndeed well founded ind that the 
Opera ( pany had a lyric tenor who could well 
be \ trying oc sion no doubt : : P ‘ ‘ 
Matching the Edvina creation with his own histrionic 
mastery and splendid vocal resourcefulness, came Albert 
Huberty as the Father. Huge of stature, with many of 
the artistic characteristics possessed by the late talented 
Gilibert, Huberty is much like in all ways, but with the 
addition of beautiful vocal timbre. Throughout he por 
trayed the part with rare pathos, but it was in the closing 
scene that he rose to an absolutely thrilling climax. A 
great artist, possessor of a beautiful voice, Huberty is cer 
tain to be heard in many prominent roles in all American 
operatic centers before long. 


ne which he conquered with the en 


\ , \ full sustained the encom) 


The part of Julien in the hands of Conrad received 
gratifying delineation and carried out the ideal of the ro- 
Opera Company. so well mantic young lover perfectly. He was not, however, equally 
happy from a purely vocal standpoint 

Yvonne Courso, as the Mother, fulfilled all vocal expecta- 
tions with her beautiful contralto, and brought a deal of 
PERE soe oe “3 aut ceakiio > ok taal fine characterization to bear upon her task. She earned 

Roe “ , well the applause which rewarded her efforts 








tly, Gioy Polese made a In the lesser roles Edith Barnes, the Irma, proved to be 

ly dramatic impersonatior f his Amonast and won while Lieutenant Colonel Meighen, the real power behind a young soprano of genuine talent; Léa Choiseul showed 
stant favor he =o else where \s member of the Bos the throne of Montreal's operatic institution, was pre- herself as the possessor of a lovely voice, and Jane Deck 
n, Montre ind Chicag perat rganizations, Polese vented from coming forward by the simple modesty which and Messrs. Stroesco and Goddard displayed ability be- 
in important adjunct to the operatic life of this coun makes him content to remain in the background, even yond the average of the general ensemble. Scenic settings 
Léa Choiseul imbued the small role of the Priestess though it does not please the thousands who would de and the matters of stagecraft could hardly have been im- 
vocal distinction, while the lesser parts, in the com light to do him public honor in this way. proved upon, while Conductor Hasselmans gave the finish- 
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ing touch to a performance that was masterly in every 
detail. 


“BoHEME,” NoveMBER 6 
With Madame Ferfabini and Allbert Huberty as the 
only remaining members of a cast made famous in local 
Operatic annals last season, the appended list with its new 
aspirants for favor of the Montreal public, will undoubtedly 
be of interest: 





Rodolphe ° : Sachettt 
Mar Montella 
Sch nard Cervi 
Colline .... Huberty 
NE science ; Marti 
Alcindoro ; Marti 
Mimi Ferrabini 
Musetta . ° a sarnes 


Madame Ferrabini’s Mimi has often been commented 


upon in these columns, and therefore requires no detailed 





LEON LAFITTI 


criticism aside from the fact that the pathetic charm and 


ingenuousness with which she always invests her imper 


sonation, still is a gratifying part of her performance \ 
distinct acquisition, though, to Montreal's operatic forces 
is the young singer, Edith Barnes. In her appearance the 
previous evening Miss Barnes showed distinct promise, but 
on this occasion with the more prominent part of Musetta 
as wider vehicle for her vocal and histrionic abilities, she 
proved that she is undoubtedly of the stuff from which 
real prima donnas are made. Possession a beautiful, res 
onant and fresh voice of wide range, with lyric quality 
in addition, she also shows dramatic powers, so that with 
her extreme youth, her charming personality, and ambi 
tion to create a real success through the legimate channels 


afforded by serious study and experience, the young singer 


is certain to shine brilliantly, both as a member of the 
Boston and Montrea! operatic forces, with which she now 
is affiliated 

The newcomer as Rodolfo, in the person of Giovanni 


Sachetti, displayed a lyric tenor of admirable quality which 
should serve him well with further routine. This being 
his debut in the role, following only a short previous 
career in opera, the young singer can be judged better in 
later ippearances 

Albert Huberty scored his usual signal success in the 
part of Colline, and Montella and Marti made the most 
of their respective parts. while Mr. Jacchia conducted with 


ne musical insight and discrimination 





The following casts which participated in the remaining 


performances of the week will be reviewed in next week's 
issue of THe Musica ER 
“HERODIADI NOVEMBER 

Jean, the Prophet Laffitt 
Herod, King of Jud Ridd 

Phanuel, a Jew Goddar 

Vitellius, the Roman ( Gras 

& Voice Dafeoane 
Salome ‘ Amsde 

Herodiade Claesses 

A Young Babylor aree 

{ I s Hasse 4 


AUST NOVEMBER 8&8 
Faust Conra 
Mephist 
Wagner 
Marguerite Edvina 





Siehel Ingram 
Martha . Deck 











TITTA RUFFO, THE FAMOUS BARITONE. 








In the comparatively short time since Titta Ruffo made  adelphia to its deepest depths, f F 





his initial appearance on the stage in the modest role of 
the Herald in Wagner's “Lohengrin” fifteen years ago, 
he has sung in most of the leading opera houses of the 
world. From the Constanzi Opera in Rome he speedily —, 
got engagements from all over Europe and sang not only ment of its possessor that it 
in many of the principal opera houses of his native Italy, r his marvelously intellig 
such as La Scala of Milan, and in various theaters of ™°° 
Rome, Florence, Venice, Naples, but his reputation car- Ruffo's fame as at Rig 
ried him also to Monte Carlo, to Paris, Vienna, Budapest, cag ' 
as far north as St. Petersburg, Moscow, and Berlin, and 
as far south as the Royal Theater of Madrid and the are 
San Carlos of Lisbon lial. gintiien oeht ta 1 7 
For five years he has delighted the opera goers of South ‘'equent gest 
(America, and his name is a household word in Buenos 
Aires, Montevideo, Valparaiso, San Paolo, Rio Janeiro, we 
and other subequatorial cit‘es. edie to a Neo ee 
Titta Ruffo, however, had not as yet had the seal of ap Ruffo an a 
proval of the United States set upon his work and he ate 
felt that his success would not be complete without it 
During the present season he hopes to repeat his many ; he hs 
artistic triumphs and convince the American public that Fitta Ruffo has an extensive repert 
favorite roles are lamlet Rigolett 


the reputation he has made elsewhere in the world is . Lege ' 
Othello Barbieri de Seviglia,” “Don G 


founded on solid merit ; eo 
Ruffo is an omnivorous reader and ha 
Ruffo accepted the brilliant offer which was made to 


him by Andreas Dippel last summer for a limited number 








natural taste for classical tragedy n fact 





2 : : serious thougl f follow the ure ul 
‘ “arances 1 ago é é ) i s j 
f appearances with the ( hicag: Philadelphia Opera Hi Hie recitations of enéerats frou the poets , 
success in “Rigoletto” and “Un Ballo in Maschera” in ‘ ree ayy 
have frequently been as raptur " 1uded 
Philadelphia last week was so pronounced that Titta i 
Ing 
Ruffo must be convinced that his reputation in other coun rhe N \ ; " 
he ew rk public v have the rt " 
tries is endorsed in this land , . ' , 
i . x ing this great baritone on Tuesday evening 
THe Musicat Courrer on the occasion of Titta Ruffo’s , os . : 
J ; will make his Metropolitan debut as un 
debut in Philadelphia stated as follows , , 
Thomas’ opera at the Metr litan Opera 
itts tuffo’s American debut last Mond evening Rigolet . ' 
Fitta RB = " Chicago-Philadelphia Company 
wi n eV that seemed to stir imperturb 1 slow going P 
ORCHESTRAL CONCERT, SATURDAY AFTERNOON tion to their activity wit the hora ‘ 
NOVEMBER 9 formative proce nder their skilled gu 
nne 
Louis H. Bour essful manage 
String Quartet, f rt n exes t ' 
that sterling organizat 
nnre 
Sembrich, Calvé and mar 
| rsula Lawret ‘ d ill ht | t {y 
all in in prognosticating a brilliant at 





EDITH BARNES 


Song, Prologue from Pagliacci Leonca\a 
Signor Montella 
Les Preludes . Liszt 
Minuet, Orpheus and Eurydice Gluck 
Flute solo, Signor Robert 
ng, Mon Coeur s'ouvre a ta voix Saint-Sac 


Madame Ingrar 


»r, Louis Hasselmans 
nar 
MonrTREAL JotTincs 
The newly installed Musica Courter correspondent 
Will J. Green, will be found at the Central Young Men's 
Christian Association, on Drummond street, where he wi! 


be pleased to answer questions on matters musical and 
therwise to those seeking information 
nee 


Two fine performances of “Elijah” in operatic torn 


given at the Arena, November 1 and 2, proved that the 
Majestic Grand Opera Company, under the general man 
agement of Theodore H. Bauer, has the high artist: 
standards which deserve the most cordial public support 
Ellen G. Lawrence was the local manager for this attrac 


tion 
nae 
Ysaye at the Princess Theater, Monday evening, De this charmingly — ses ee 
cember 2, under Manager Frank A. Veitch promises tor Issaure . me . n ‘ ervat 
a sold out house and unbounded enthusiasm for this re (ER 
nowned artist 
nae Bonci in Demand. 
M. and Madame Plamondon, the sterling artist pair, re Alessandro Bonci has been engas 
port a splendid season in prospect with many recital et director of the Musical Art Inst 


gagements and a large class of promising pupils, in addi Okla., for a recital during th 
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Grand Opera in Philadelphia 


it the Metropolitan Opera House after 
t week continued. gaily on its way on Wednes 
evening with a performance of “Un Ballo in Ma 
y Verdi, embracing the following cast 


“Un Ballo in Maschera,” November 6. 
Gidvdtini Zenatello 

-Titta Ruff 

Cecilia 


.+++Maria Gay 


Gagliardi 


Jenny Dufau 
Nicolo Fossetta 
Gustave Huberdeau 
-Henri Scott 
yg Emilio Venturin 
Frank Preis 

( I Ie 
The ppearance of Titta Ruffo in the role of Renato 
estior y the magnet that drew a goodly audi- 
hough not urge one would expect in view 
raor ucce which this wonderful artist 


Rigolet on t preceding Monday, and which 

‘ A escribed in Tue Musica Courter editorials 
I v singers | e come to the Philade Iphia opera 

! rs who have been so universally ac- 

Titta Ruffo, and each succeeding appearance 

‘ t tify this opinion Doubtless many listeners 
ippointed in the first part of this opera at the 


e had to do, and many of the commercial 


dered if he were thoroughly earning the pro 
doubt, h 


Vhis was 


tu,” 


wever, 
“Eri 


warm, luscious, authoritative 


when he sang the monologue 


but also a wealth of meaning in every one of his 


t é H VOICE i capable o! all shades of 


{ expres 
lerest emotion to savage brutality. 


her second appearance here as 


gliardi made 
the unhappy Amelia, and, 


than the one \ida,” she does not 


while it was a better appearance 


justify the fulsome 


' 


ne quarter She is a good artist who 


} 


traditions of opera, and she sings with 


be truthfully said 
Her 
vanni Zenatello has been heard 
Ham 
that he has 


voice 


tness, but it cannot 


that she is an artist of the first rank 


|, but not | 


voice is pow- 
eautiful, Gi 
re before as Riccardo during the twilight of the 
would be safe to say 


His 
Gay, ot 


rstein regime, but it 
here 

Madame 
Witch, 


over her 


better in any role never 


moother or richer course 
wonderful as to 
simmering kettle 
Little Dufau 

Scott 
excellent as the wicked conspirators and 


dramat 
vered 
gruecsomeness. 
fetching in those tiny trouserlettes and 
orchestra with unusual authority 


it what a silly story tt is to us Americans who have 


Joston and 


toddlers 


shadow of the House in 


rd tales of Puritanism ever since we wer 


“Rigoletto,” November 9 (Matinee). 
Saturday afternoon 


marking the 


The performance on was a repe 


second appearance of 
title role and his third performance 


following 


given with the cast: 

Harrold 

Ruff 

Zeppill: 

Huberdeau 
Keye 5 
Berat 

Nicolay 


Fossetta 


Orville 

ett litta 

Gilda Alice 

nfucile Crustave 

Iena Margaret 

Louise 

Constantin 

Nicolo 

sa Emilio Venturini 

Vittorio Trevisan 

Minnie Egener 

Elsa Garrette 
Conduct Ettore Perosic 


t of the performance was of course baritone 


¢ ly audience gathered to hear his won 
of the part of Rigoletto will 
as one of the 


f the ast also 


ves steadily and marvelous things 


gteat imterpretations 


only words of praise ar 


in the Huberdeau was excel 
Maddalena 
these col 


future 


| fucil nd Margaret Keyes as 
“ larrold, as already stated in 
ved greatly by his 


stay abroad, 


“Carmen,” November 9. 


The per 


Saturday evening was an unusually 


complete ind pertect ) t “Carmen,” with the following 


cast 


d ga . Henri Sc 
Morales 
Lillas 


(armen 


Desire 
Pastia : eb ee lean De 


Defrere 
Ke yser 

Maria Gay 
Helen 


Mica€la cccccccccccsccceccececs 


Stanley 


Fras " .Edna Darch 
Mercedes .-Margaret Keyes 

Dancairo -Constantin Nicolay 
El Re j Francesca Daddi 


Conductor, Marce Charlier 


Maria Gay’s interpretation of Carmen has been seen 
here a number of times and each recurrence seems to be 





Copyright by Mishkin Studio, New York. 
MARIA GAY. 


It is not necessary to agree 
with her idea of Carmen to appreciate the excellent quality 
The Carmen she describes is frankly 
of the most sensual and depraved type, and while this of 


better than the previous one 
of her performance 


course will be distasteful to many people, it is the true 


artistic conception of the role. Her voice never sounded 


hetter. Dalmores’ interpretation of Don Jose is one of 


his best. He is “in the picture” all the time, and his 


movements and facial expression were perfect. His voice, 


too, sounded fresher than last season. 


Che smaller roles were in unusually capable hands and 


I cannot refrain from crowing a little over the most ex 


lent showing of our American girls, Stanley, Darch 





Mishkin Studio. New York. 
GIOVANNI ZENATELLO 


Copyright by 


Their roles have never been as well done in 
Miss Stanley naturally had a better show- 
She possesses a 


and Keyes 
Philadelphia. 
ing than the others in part of Micaela. 


splendid voice and a most attractive and sincere manner. 
I predict a brilliant future for her. Altogether, the sing- 
ers gave us an evening of unalloyed delight. 

nee 


The death of Sigfried Behrens, the conductor, has cast 
a gloom over the entire musical fraternity. For more than 
forty years he had lived in the same house at 715 Locust 
street and many singers owe much of their success to his 
professional knowledge of the opera traditions. He knew 
nearly all the eminent singers for half a century and has 
conducted for many of them. Personally he was univer- 
sally beloved for his kindly disposition and sweet nature. 
He was a friend to all genuine musicians, but despised 
charlatans. Operatic society has sustained an almost ir- 
reparable loss in his passing away. 

[A notice of the premiere of “The Cricket on the 
Hearth” will be found in the editorial columns of THe 
Musicat Courrer.—Epitor Musicat Courter.] 





EMMA LOEFFLER’S NEW YORK RECITAL. 

A large and fashionable audience assembled last. Friday 
night, November 8, to hear Emma Loeffler, who gave a 
song recital in Aeolian Hall, New York. This young 
\merican soprano has a voice of wide range, great charm 
and carrying power, and she showed excellent taste in her 
selections. Her program was arranged in groups of Ger- 
man, French and English songs, which gave the singer the 
opportunity of displaying her vocal as well as her inter- 
pretative qualities. Her enunciation of the French and 
German songs was perfect, and her rendition of ‘“Pleurez 
mes Yeux” (from “Le Cid,” by Massenet) was imbued 
with so much deep feeling, and such power of expression 
as to arouse the most enthusiastic applause from her audi- 
In her singing of the “Grande Scene du Mancenil- 
lier,” from “L’Africaine,” she showed the dramatic qual- 
ity of her voice, and displayed to great advantage her 
lower notes, which are powerful and of excellent quality. 
Her singing of Tosti’s “Mattinata” was so charming that 
it had to be repeated, and her rendition of Bachelet’s 
“Chére Nuit,” and Reynaldo Hahn's “L’Heure Exquise,” 
were equally delightful. 

The group of songs by English and American com- 
posers was received with acclaim, and Miss Loeffler ren- 
dered so sympathetically Howard C. Hilmour’s “Slumber 
Song,” “Enchantment,” by Newhaus, and “The Danza,” by 
Chadwick, that her delighted hearers demanded repeti- 
tions in each case, and rewarded the young singer’s efforts 
with lovely flowers which completely covered the piano. 

As to the latter part of the program, composed of a 
group of German songs, this was equally well rendered, 
particularly “Nur wer die Sehnsucht kennt,” which Miss 
Loeffler sang with rare depth of feeling, and Rezzia’s aria 
from “Oberon,” done with the stamp of art and authorita- 


tiveness 


ence. 





Recitals by Organists' Guild. 


The sixth series of free organ recitals under the aus- 
pices of the American Guild of Organists opened Monday 
evening, November 11, in the Old First Presbyterian 
Church, and will continue throughout the season in the 
churches of Greater New York. A large number of 
prominent organists will participate. 

The dates for November will be as follows: 

Monday evening, Nov.mber 11, at 8—William C. Carl, Mus.Doc., 
A.G.0., Old First Presbyterian Church, Fifth avenue and Twelfth 
street, Manhattan. 

Monday evening, November 18, at 8.15—Frank Wright, Mus.Bac., 


A.G.O., Grace Church, Hicks street near Remsen street, Brooklyn 
Heights, N. Y. 
Tuesday evening, November 26, at 8.15—-Harry Oliver Hirt, A.A. 


G.O., Classon Avenue Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
The recital committee includes Warren R. Hedden, S. 


Lewis Elmer and Dr. William C. Carl, chairman. 





Huss Fall Tour Opens. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Holden Huss will open their first 
tour of this season at Norfolk, Va., on Saturday, Novem- 
ber 16. Their engagement is for a private recital for 
Mrs. John H. Rodgers, wife of the president of the Cotton 
Exchange, and wili take place at the exclusive Ghent Club. 
After the program there will be a reception for Mr. and 
Mrs. Huss, before they continue on their tour, which in- 
cludes appearance with the St. Paul Orchestra, besides 
another half dozen joint recitals. 

Mrs. Rogers was a member last summer of the ever 
growing delightful Lake George colony, and engaged Mr. 
and Mrs. Huss after hearing them in recital at the Lake 
George Country Club. 





Spalding Signs with Johnston for Next Season. 


As announced in anuther column of this issue of THe 
Musica Courter, Albert Spalding, the violinist, who 
sailed for Europe last Thursday, will return to this country 
for the season of 1913-1914. He has signed another coen- 
tract with R. E. Johnston for sixty concerts, which will 
include a tour of the Pacific Coast. 
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Canadians Greet Luigi von Kunits. 

Luigi von Kunits, now violin master at the Columbian 
Conservatory of Music in Toronto, Canada, gave a recital 
in Foresters’ Hall, College street, Toronto, Wednesday 
October 23, Walther Kirschbaum, 
The program and press notices are 


evening, with pianist 


appended 





























Sonata for violin and piano, G maj US don csucdacuauned Grieg 
Sonata, op. 57 (Appassionata) Beethoven 
Fantasie for violin, G m t 42 Camilla Horn 

esses ° seece Chop 

. G minor, op. 53 Chop 
Les Sylphides ‘ Hynais 
Venezia e Napoli....... . oo cee oLaeet 
Non Piu Mesta : Paganini 

The Columbian Conservatory of Music gave a recital last night, 
troducing Luigi von Kunits, sole violimist, W he Kirschba 

lo pianist, as the recent accessions t ue i g f Ity of the 
institution. The interest in the event 1 1 ated fro he fac 
that the audience, whic vas | vita exhausted the seating 
capacity of the hall and that a « th 1 people had to be 
satisfied with standing rf M \ Ku played a new fa 
tasie for violin by Camilla Horn, w h was followed by the audience 
with sustained interest as a velty, and in which the violinis 
showed exceptional suavity and smoothness of style and tone the 
singing of the melody ar . sing neatness and ac cy in the 
ifficult cadenza and florid passages. In the Paganini “Non Piu 
Mesta” Mr. Von Kunits gave a brilliant istration of exact vir 
tuosity. Mr. Kirschbaum in his group of numbers, which included 
numbers by Chopin and Liszt, played with a delight! lelicacy ar 
fluency of technic and a special char f tone gradations in the 
Chopin n umbers and with seizing efiects in the l *V ene a 
Napoli Toronto Globe, October 24, 1912 

The recital by Luig Kunits iol s 1 Walther 
Kirschbaum was, artist wed, a signa . act 
considered, a brilliant “feather mm the ca of the (¢ an ¢ 
servatory, of which these tw a it 5 ms are distinguisi 
members. The interest in the < s 1 by the esence 
of a “capacity audience,” and * engaging a y of Messrs. V 
Kunits and Kirschba was Sg z by e fact th ‘ ely 
nusic kept the au r t) u i ar 

Both gentlemen are accon shed t 1 s, fa 1 finis 
and in Grieg’s G major s ta f v a pian yed w 
peccable beauty of tone and phrasing a “ fit reta 

the structural and emotional nuances. M K jum prove 
self a genuine pianist a al an art 

Mr. Von Kunits’ artistry wa sting f right finger 

ng and bowing in florid passages a er + t net 
power in obtaining fron 5 t beauty, t 
dered with flawless suavity and finis style It was a ve 
fine recital and gave tw sts and place of x 
stars” in the r hea iL I Daily New © 
tober 24 ) 

Audience la Aus ASS« 1 e usua and the 
tter had at es a rhe progra 
pened with Grieg’s sonata i hich bot 

players proved themselves t artists of ac nplist sty! Ab 
solute. masters of all t . ey f r the eve langing 

ds of the composer wit nt gence and distinction, their play 
ng at all times being ct y ve s of rhythm, 
lynamics and color, delicacy of t € Mr. V 
Kunits gave as s first solo the G by Ca 
H 1 which he s s He splaye 

emarkable « f th f He 
f t a voice t v ast t r 

4 r th ne j aways ‘ As t ret 

plays with thoughtful a n f, values and wi the « 
thusiasm ofa real musiciar iree irom ‘ ment I ated I 
sonality His Paganini numbers were 1 vels f rapid execu 
and brilliant ornamentation Bot artists wer vocife sly aj 
plauded and insistently encored I Ss W i, Oct 
27, 1912. (Advertisement.) 

Oberlin Music. 
Caer x Civ Nove 


The Conservatory Orchestra of forty-two pieces, un 
the direction of Dr. Andrews, is at 
work upon the Mendelssohn music, 
the “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” whic! 

soon at a public performance. The orchestra is composed 
mostly but with the concert or 
gan in Warner Hall is able to perform many fine symphonic 
It provides a most valuable training for students 
sufficient the 


examinations for membership 


George Whitfield 
especially written for 
1 will be rendered 


of strings, aid of the big 


works. 


the conservatory ot! advancement to pass 





Zimbalist Recital. 

Efrem Zimbalist, the 
Carnegie Hall 
the piano by Eugene Lutszky 


Russian violinist, gave a recital at 
ufternoon, 


Vivaldi con 


yesterday (Tuesda assisted at 


He played the 


certo in A minor, the Brahms sonata (with the pianist) in 
D minor, and pieces by Bach-Schumann, Cyril Scott, Zim 
balist and Hubay. A review of the recital will be pub 
lished in Tue Musicat Courter next Wednesday 
Zimbalist is to play at the first Sunday night concert of 
the season at the Metropolitan Opera House, November 17. 





Sue Harvard, Soprano. 
expected is Sue 


\ young 


dramatic soprarm f 


singer of whom much may he 
Pittsburgh 


twenties, yet she is 


Harvard Miss Harvard 


has not passed her early ilready a 


woman of attainments, very ambitious, very serious, very 


determined to stop nowhere short of the top. Her voice 
is of clear, brilliant quality, compassing two and one-half 
octaves of full, splendid tones which startle, coming from 


a form so slim and girlish. Skillful training and earnest 
study have admirably supplemented her unusual gift’ Her 


trill and her pianissimo might be envied by many a colora- 
tura cantatrice, while her keen dramatic instinct is an in- 


valuable possession. 
Her repertory is extensive, including arias, songs and 
oratorios in German, Italian, French and English. But 


her preference wavers between the dignified German mode 
effects Miss 
fifteen she took the 


of expression and the large ultra-modern 
Harvard's early. At 
part in “ 
r” with Dan Beddoe and John Roberts; not much 
“Martha,” “The Mikado” 


began 
Brian Boru’ 


career 


leading she sang in “Sta- 
bat Mate 


} } 
later sne 


; at seventeen 


sang in and “Robin 














HARVARD 


Hood.” 
Church—che 


She is 


Christ M. | 
thirty competitors 


now soprano soloist at 


sen two years ago out ol 


Three years ago an admirer of this young singer’s art 


penned her a glowing tribute beginning 


S « w the tears they will come springing 
I n their fountain when she is singing 
And yet we see God's glor s skies 
I x he t that eyes 
I ap the world seems flinging 
Her rarest gems 

When she is singing 


In December Miss Harvard will appear before the Ma 


Dowell Club of New York, with T. Carl Whitmer, intro 
ducing to the metropolis that composer’s very difficult 
music, which she has the technic and the ear to render 


successfully. 
assist Mr. 


By request of the lecturer himself, she will 
Surette in two engagements with the University 
Extension Club of Pittsburgh. 





Program for First GodowsKy Recital. 
Leopold Godowsky, the celebrated pianist, who is back 
in America after twelve years’ absence, will play with the 
New York Phill Society at Carnegie Hall, Thurs 
lay evening, November 21, and Friday afternoon, Novem 
Godowsky will give his first New York recital in 
auditorium, Wednesday 


armonic 


ber 22 
the san afternoon, November 27, 
and at this event of events the master pianist is to play the 
following works 


Sonata, op, 11 A flat ‘ PYTTTi Cr : Beethoven 
Moderato cantabile 
Allegro molto. 
Adagio ma non troppo 


Fuga, Allegro ma 
i Seiden tempo di Arioso 
I 


stesso tempo dé 


ga 
. 4 ' 
Rarcar é Ct 
Polonaise, op. 44, F sh 
Imoprc if a { 
Scher ( : ‘ 
Six F te Pag i 
S t pare 5 lohann St s’ Flede 
Le iG wak 
The Caronia’s Musical Cargo. 
[he steamer Caronia, which arrived in New York, 


November 9, brought in a number of prominent musicians 
the Polish pianist; Tina Lerner, the 
pianist; the Flonzaley Quartet, and John Mc- 
Cormack, the Irish tenor, were among the celebrities who 


arrived on the Cunarder, 


Leopold Godowsky 


Russian 


MRS. C. HOWARD ROYALL 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 
Tone production, style, diction and repertoire. 


Studio, 30 East 57th St., Cor. srth St. and Madison Ave., New York. 





NE supremacy of Maud Powell among violinists is 
evidenced by ber appearance, as soloist, with all 
the great orchestras and leading musical organizations 
oftener than any other artist before the public. 
{ Re-engagements are the test 
Tit has been said truly: 
“Maud Powell stands today act only the Greatest 
American Musical Artist, but also the Most Vitaily 
interesting Figure in the Violin World."’ 


H. GODFREY TURNER, 1402 Broadway, 


ie VERE-SAPIO 


rima Donna a rano from Paris Grand Oper ai y Scala, Milan; 
—. Garden, nn Metropolitan Opera, N . ete., ete., in 
America Season 1912-13. For terms and dates LAS 


65 Central Park West, 


In America Entire Season, 1912-13 





New York 





New York 


Prima Denna Soprane 


Metropolitan Opera House 
New York 





Masagement : 
FREDERIC SHIPMAN, 
3835 Floarsey St.. Chicago, Il) 
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ent, WOLFSOEN MUSICAL BUREAU 
NEW YORK CITY 
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In America Season 1912-13 
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Frederic GERARD 


VIOLINIST 


AMERICAN DEBUT 


Season 1912-1913 
NOW APPEARING IN EUROPE 


Address - - Care of Musical Courier 


NEW YORK 
COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


128-130 East 68th Street 

CARL HEIN Direciors AUGUST FRAEMCKE 
The College has for its object the universal higher education in all 
branches of music—Department for those who desire to teach music 
—Course for Supervisors of Music in Public Schools—Opporiunities 
and training for public oppeeranes—s0 o Instructors of bighest reputa 
enone engaged, Rubin Goldmark . Composition; Michel Sciapiro, 
Violin. 


1 West 34th Street 
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A Promising Artist for Grand Opera. 


Perkins, a bass baritone of remarkable abil 

atel it the studi f his teacher, Sergei 

W t I reet, Ne York, Satur 

\ aie t! Mr K libansk er two 
ment when he sang publicly last year 

nditior r the yreat aria trom 





ERGEI KLIBANSKY AND ROBERT H. PERKINS 
he Flying Dutchman” was free from exaggeration and 
umatically splendid; he is one of the most promising 
{ merical vho have made places for themselves 
German opera. Hi ce is even throughout, round, 
ll ar f beautiful timbre 
n additior Mr. Perkin excellent work with Mr 
Klibans] the young singer coached with Emil Fischer 
Mr. Klibansky’s absence in Europe last summer 
Mr. Klibar presented Mr, Perkins a little over a year 
ul le he then showed a voice of exceptional 
lity and power, he may now correctly be proclaimed 
" 
Mr. Perkins was a member of the Chicago-Philadelphia 
Grand Opera Company last season and now will probably 
ge \ ng at one of the opera houses in Europe 
M Klibansky has resumed his work at the Institute of 
Musical Art and also teaches many pupils privately at his 
n Central Park South 


Far Western Opera School. 


William Zimmermann, of Seattle, Wash., has 

ra hool in his building just across 

W ngton near Seattle It is said to be an ideal 

d native firs and hemlocks The auditorium is 
thirtv feet and will seat a t five hundred 

r } well known as a tenor who has been 


hing in Seattle about a dozen years He has been 


nurturing his opera school scheme for many years and 
finally it has been realized. The opening performance, 
soon to take place, will include scenes from “Traviata,” 


“Martha” and “Il Trovatore.” 





MUSIC IN OREGON'S METROPOLIS. 


4345 Sherlock Building, 
PORTLAND, Or (oct « 25, gi2 


Ellen Beach Yaw, the noted soprano, made a successful 
of the Multnomah 


appearance in the grand _ ballroon 


Hotel on October 19 The charming artist sang, among 


other numbers, an aria from Verdi's “Ernani”’; “One Fine 


Day,” from “Madame Butterfly”; “The Life of the Rose,” 


by Liza Lehmann, and “California,” her own composition 
Madame Yaw was tempestuously applauded Frank).n 
Cannon, pianist and accompanist, gave complete satisfa 
+ 
nenre 
Yesterday afternoon a large crowd assembled in_ the 
Heilig Theater to hear the opening concert of the Port 


land Symphony Orchestra. Harold Bayley wielded the 


baton. The program opened with Dvorak’s “Carneval” 
overture (his was followed by Stanford's “Irish” sym 
phony, Weber's “Invitation to the Dance,” and works by 
Grieg, Bizet and Berlioz The orchestra, which is com- 
posed of fifty-five men and one woman (a harpist), won 
much applause. No soloist appeared. Enough money has 
beer ubscribed to pay for five more concerts Car! 
Denton will direct the next concert 
RRR 

Those gifted mus Pauline Miller Chapman, mezzo 

tralto, and Edith Haines-Kuester, composer-pianist, 
both of Portland, gave an exceedingly interesting recital 
in the grand ballroom of the Multnomah Hotel on October 


25 heir work brought them due appreciation. Mrs 
Kuester sang and played a few of her own compositions 
Rene 

Chis morning Caroline Lowengart, lyric soprano, and 
Charles E. Lutton, baritone, appeared in the parlors of th 
Portland Hotel. Th 
cital, which was given under the auspices 
Musical Club. 


writer was unable to attend this re 
of the Monday 


nerme 
Carmel Sullivan, harpist of the Portland Symphony O: 
chestra, played with much taste and refinement at the con 
cert given by the orchestra on October 27 
nRne 
Thelma Waters, concert and oratorio 
mer from New York City and Boston, has opened a 
tud She will be heard in recital 
Joun R. OatTMAN 


contralto, a new 


io in the Eilers Building 


in the near future 





Marie Kaiser, a Mott Pupil. 

Marie Kaiser, the soprano, who is touring in concert 
this season under the management of Walter R. Ander 
son, is an artist-pupil of Alice Garrigue Mott, of New 
York Miss Kaiser was obliged to resign her position 
in the choir of a Plainfield (N. J.) church because of 
numerous concert engagements; she, however, still re 
tains her place in the choir of the Temple Beth-Fl, at 
hifth avenue and Seventy-sixth street, New York, 

Straesser’s G major symphony met with favor at Aix 


Chapelle. 





ALWIN SCHROEDER 


The World Famed "Cellist 
Management: ANTONIA SAWYER 


1425 Broadway ~- - New York 





LENA DORIA DEVINE ane'vie 


Sole Teacher ef the American Prima Donna Blanche Dufficid 


STUDIO: Metropolitan Opera House Bullding, 1425 Broadway * 


NEW YORK 





NEVADA 


@@ VAN DER VEER MILLER 


a MEZZO CONTRALTO TENOR 
7 “ Management: THE WOLFSOHN BUREAU, 
Lave i West 34th Street, New York 








CECILE AYRES 


PIANIST 


Masagemeant: 
ANTONIA SAWYER 
Season 1912-13 
“Chickering Piano” 





rand Mis. CLARENCE EDDY 


ORGAN AND SONG RECITALS 


SEPTEMBER, OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER (ONLY) 


Address, MUSIC NEWS - - ~ - - - ° 


KIMBALL HALL, CHICAGO 


Berlin Press Continues to Praise Gerard. 


Additional Berlin press notices on Frederic Gerard, the 
violinist, show that the critics there continue to praise 


him. Some recent notices follow: 

In Bliathner Hail on Wednesday last, the violinist Frederic Gerard 
gave a concert with the Blithner Orchestra Edmund von 
Strauss, playing Bach's E major and Mozart's E flat concertos, a 
concert fantaise in the Russian national style of Rimsky-Korsakoff, 





and the “Havanaise” of Saint-Saéns, giving ample opportunity to the 
young soloist to prove his artistic merit in all directions The con 








is Bp By 











FREDERIC GERARD 

bined technical and musical achievements of the artist represent al 
ready a high degree of meri In the Mozart adagio and rondo par 
ticularly and later in the Saint-Saéns “Havanaise,” Gerard's play 
ing showed in a remarkably favorable light; his round, warm tone 
urticularly on the G and D strings, and his sure, graceful manipu 
lation of the bow are distinct advantages, which, taken with the 
extreme youth of the player, give promise of a deepening and dis 
tinct broadening of his art Allgemeine Musik Zeitung, October 
6, 1912 

In Blithner Hall, with the assistance of the Blithner Orchestra, 
Frederic Gerard, violinist, gave a concert, showing a good musica 
Particularly in the Rimsky-Korsakoff “Fan 
tasie de Concert” he developed a clear, singing tone with soft and 


virtuosity and ability 


lelicate flageolets. Had the conductor showed a better understand 


ng of the Russian brio in this work the modest young artist would 


have had even greater success terlin Signale fur die Musikalische 
Welt, October 16, 1912 

The violinist, Frederic Gerard, has a beautiful full tone and ex 
cellent musical memory, marking him as an artist of no mean order 


Berlin Volkszeitung, October 16, 1912 (Advertisement 





A Montreal Appreciation. 

That the extraordinary success of the Montreal Opera 
Company is due in large measure to the youth and enthu 
siasm of the members, is the declaration of Gertrude | 
Cowen, of the New York Musica Courter, who has coms 
to the city for the opening of the opera season next week 

Mrs. Cowen says that such a splendid ensemble is not 
found in any other opera house in America, and that she 
has not seen so much enthusiasm anywhere else. “I heard 
the orchestra at practice this morning,” she went on, “and 
I stood absolutely amazed at the tone of it. Now it is 
not to be supposed that these men have exceptionally good 
instruments, and I realized that that tone was the product 
of their youth and freshness and of their tremendous en 
thusiasm.” 

Mrs. Cowen is herself full of enthusiasm for the Mon 
trea! Opera and predicts great things for the future. She 
was loud in her praise of the work which is being done 
by Lieut.-Col. Frank Meighen, and said of Mr. Jeannotte, 
“He’s a splendid manager now, and he's going to be a 
great power in the musical world some day.”- 
Herald, October 30, 1912 


Montrea! 





Genee Appearances. 

Adeline Genee, the noted dancer, who has returned from 
Europe with her own company and orchestra, is to give 
performances in Boston and Washington, Richmond and 
Norfolk, before appearing at the New York Metropolitan 
Opera House, Tuesday afternoon, December 3, when she 
will present the new ballet, “La Camargo,” and other 
dances. 





Spurgeon was once asked if the man who learned to 
play a cornet on Sunday would go to heaven. The great 
preacher's reply was characteristic. Said he: “I don't see 
why he should not, but”—after a pause—“I doubt whether 
the man next door will.”—Tit-Bits. 
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YSAYE SAYS MOZART STYLE IS COMING BACK. | 2202008000": 


Famous Belgian Violinist Returns to America After an Absence of Eight Years— Pectitod 
Declares the Trend in Europe Is Back to the Classics—Compelled Other press notices follow: 
to Play Mozart Concertos Everywhere. sic c of H 


‘Ra MN 






































, 
M I . 

It was like a great, big, happy boy that Eugen Ysay« lessons Ysaye, after hearing one solo, shool i head cresting at “ 
walked down the gangplank of the steamer Lorraine last and asked: “Young man, what is your profession now < . ' 
Saturday A number of his former pupils 1 friends Mr. Haris sai € was a civil engines ry Y saye ying : 
were there to meet him and, of course, he gave a fervent with perfectly good humor, advised him not t ange his 
embrace to his manager, R. E. Johnston, who has arranged profession. Having presented the prop dentials, tl 
for the violinist another extended tour of America during Ysayes were nice to the stranger from Budapest t he - 
the season of 1912-1913 Ysaye expects to remain until soon had his revenge on Ysaye, for the virtuoso’s 
June. The artist appears to be in perfect health; his com daughter n being introduced, returned the you Hur k ‘ \ 
plexion was as clear and nearly as wrinkleless as a de garian’s love, and s they were married The nuptials Hs , 
butante’s reported u He Musical Courter last week, were solem Se Oa 

As soon as he was settled in his hotel (one of the larger nized at the Church of the Holy Trinity in Brussels. Ox Another Triumph for Christine Miller. 
Broadway hostelries) Ysaye’s son Gabriel, who is with his I 22. The King and Queen of Belgium presented the November 4 and 5 Christine Miller appeared in recital 
father, and the valet, were kept busy answering telephone with ‘a diamond bracelet and a personally inscribed before the Musical h f Burlington, la, and in th 
calls and keeping bothersome callers away from annoying irtists ¢ é College, Cedar I respectivel 
the great man. After various attempts, a Musicat CouRIER ve is as full of funny stories as ever His Stra each one a re-engagement and scored a tremendous 
representative was finally ushered into the Ysaye drawing was stolen in St. Petersburg four vears ago and now | success in each place [he following brief excerpts from 
room, where the violinist talked seemingly with pleasure lengthy reviews the recitals reflect the attitude of the 
about what must interest the musical world. He declared ‘ enthusiastic audiences which greeted the popular contralt 
that modern musical composition had gone too far and l ! 
that the trend in Europe today was “back to Mozart.” . 

“Everywhere during the past few years where | have _ N 
played in Europe,” said Mr. Ysaye, “requests were mac : : . 
for renditions of classical works; Mozart was invariably 
asked for. In Brussels, where the Ysaye Society has 
existed for eighteen years, we gave an entire Mozart ' 
program last year, by special request. The orchestra of . 
104 players and the chorus of 200 voices assisted in a ‘ ( MI 2 
wonderful program, which included the ‘Jupiter’ sym r 
phony, and Pugno, the French pianist, played a Mozart : ef nm 
concerto ‘ ; . 

“Since Wagner, there has been such exaggeration in 
musical composition that the people now cry out ‘Stop, we M ! 
have had enough; enough of the romantic and enough \ friends that P Mor ( 
of the modern; we want to hear the simple classics again Lisa” ran away from the Louvre in Paris to play wit is ‘ ‘ 
those chaste forms that will never die.’ ” Strad Leonardo da Vin missing masterpiecc 

Mr. Ysaye said he gives on an average 100 concerts it ported to be in Russia. But Ysave. the great. is not witl 
Europe yearly, making frequent tours in Germany and it precious violins He brought no less than five int ' 
playing often in Vienna and Paris. His son Gabriel, a'so the country with him last week Among them are ‘ 

a violinist and a pupil of his father, has often appeared priceless Guarnerius and a wonderful instrument of Fr } ~ 
at concerts with his pere, and will do so during the present make, a Lupot The former nid oat tu ucht 
tour of America. price and the Lupot is lued at 15.000 francs 

The report that Ysaye does much teaching is wholly Tomorrow night (Thursday) Ysavye plays in Jersey City . 
untrue. Ten years ago he had a limited number of pupils for the Jersey City College Cl Tuesday, Nove r 19 
but during the past decade he has accepted no student (in the afterno he gives his first recital in New Yor 1 ( 
unless in the professional class, and then he served only and December 10 he makes his first orchestral appearance 
in the capacity of adviser. Ysaye devotes all of his time with the New York Philharmonic S ty. when he i 
to concertizing and to conducting plav three concert the Rach. the Reethove nd the 

An amusing incident will illustrate how very hard it Bruch in D mit 
is for anyone but a genius to get lessons from Ysaye. Last The privileged few w heard Ysave play privately 7 
year Erwin Haris, from Budapest, presented himself at Sunday night shouted wit! ‘ and then went t and 
the Ysaye home in Brussels He wanted to take violit told evervbody he is st his matchle elf 

Sulli Pupil Well Received in “Conchita.” followed was not alone enjoyed by the ear but compre , 

Farquina Tarquini, a pupil of Georgio Sulli, of New  hended by the brain—unfortunately a rare combination 
York, achieved succes in the premiére of the opera “Cor Save to the practical musician, a piano recital is too 
chita,” which took place at the Cort Theater, in San Frar ften regarded as a thing to be a ded, but Madame 
cisco, Cal., Saturday evening, September 28. Some press lallock’s poetic and original lecturettes made the music P 
opinions follow: comprehensive and et able ever the general laity 

Ta ty phs r , S Stramsteen Puss The following review from the Halifax Chronicle of { \ 

; —— November 5 gives a good idea of the charm and in 
Poasyestscllhs ra 2 pag hes ap ong lividuality of Madame Hallock’s recital, as well as of her 
a skillf actress He y beauty ‘with ' mastery of her chosen instrument 
owe t is very ‘ San I i ‘ {USICAL TRI W 

Par ~~ S j Bulle loan ae ‘A nq 

Parqui esag She ¢ " SF allock 
f Zand a g f S She i ‘ ‘ . 
ex ¢ es H . ft ‘ 

al t ar fg S ct Ne ‘ Re 

Tarqut akes a | t S ( (Adve : . , 

“ ent.) ‘ 
" , Rey on : Second Carl Concert Next Monday. 
Mary Hallock Charms Halifax. ae = * " Us William ©. ( ove Be aecet th 

Mary Hallock gave the first concert of her Canadian ° e : sind os ah A t his tree orga erts next " ay ON . 
tour under the direction of Frederic Shipman, at the titles her ¢ \ the s sts of B, at & ‘ - Pr terian ‘nt aide 
Academy of Music, Halifax, on November 4 I ‘ aven " Twelft eet Me , } Hs a 5 ot 

Although it was Madame Hallock’s first appearance in "™' R . . k Laeis tralto, and Edward Bromber . t 
Halifax, her reputation had preceded her and she was MANS ro ' ‘a I tere or pr grat 
greeted by a big audience, whose welcome increased with  , ee i alles” eel 4 » “ee bs - es = Schubert " 
each number until, at the end of the performance, it cul- er. It sting call, its 6 { all it Mr. Bromberg will present a group of R 

here reproduced oncert is free to the publi No ticket 


minated in a genuine ovation 
Madame Hallock’s recital was noteworthy for its ; ae ae saad , 

originality. Each number was prefaced by a delightful itn hie age SaaS A oS GE GP Werner Alberti, formerly a gra nera tenor 

little description by the pianist, so that the music which brook may babble its circ: ; through might singing at a variety theater in Prague 
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MUSICO-DRAMATIC PROBLEMS. 


Il. 


BY EDGAR STILLMAN KELLEY. 
(Concluded.) 








In order properly to estimate the value of Wagner's 

tion of the musico-dramatic problem, it will be neces- 
y to call attention to his career as poet and dramatist 
unfortunate cir- 


$a 


“ 


as well as musician t is owing to the 
imstance that Wagner is catalogued with the specifically 
isical men of genius that neither he nor his creations 
His works doubtless 
incing to the multitude who are impressed with 
and but, 


lies, wherein he has succeeded, 


are appreciated at their full value. 
ire cony 
their emotional intellectual 


marveious power, 


wherein his true greatness 
and wherein he has failed, can be revealed only when he 
is studied as a poet, then as a playwright, then as a mu- 


ician, noting his achievements in each capacity independent 
of the othe1 
lL hat 


the great 


proved his right to be ranked with 
The lofty senti- 
tately lines, and the curious alliteration of the 


Wagner has 


poets there can be no doubt. 
ment, the 
“Ring of the Nibelung” create a wonderful mood without 
The “Tristan” poem, with its idealized 
ilosophy, combines rhyme with alliteration 


famil‘ar 


the aid of music, 


pessimistic pl 


in a fascinating manner, as may be seen in the 


lines from the unequaled love duet in Act II: 
Ve hen 
Die letzten Leuchte; 
W 18 wit 
Was uns 
All’ Gedenken,— 


All Gemahnen, 


nun 


dachten, 


dauchte; 


Heil’ger Damm'rung 
Hehbres, Ahnen 
des Wahnens Graus 


Welt-erlésend aus 


Léscht 


rendered intO English by H. and F. Corder; 

Extinguished in 

The twilight’s streaming 

All our doubting, 

All our dreaming, 

All our mem'ries, 

Ail our fancies, 

Sacred twilight’s 

Soft advances 

Bid vain fears to cease 


world release 


From the 

In striking contrast to this exalted mood so ideally ex- 
pressed are certain passages in “Die Meistersinger” where 
Wagner for the 


Happily characterizing the various persons of the play, the 


shows his genius lighter vein of verse 


lyrics contrast strongly with those expressing the 
heroic and the In the 

the last act, where the guilds assemble, he proves himself 
S. Gilbert in the 
exhilarating scene each guild, the cob- 


tender 
grotesque humorous choruses in 
a juggler with words unsurpassed by W 
“Mikado.” In this 
blers, tailors and bakers have their own verses and mu- 
sical themes, but the final lines of the respective choruses 
all rhyme with each other and at the climax the texts are 


oO grouped that the effect is similar to a triple fugue in 


Ur ist vom Gerber das Fell erst weg, 


Dann streck’, streck’, streck’ 


Leder taugt nur am rechten Fleck 
S ler— 
Der I ler sicht’s und sieht vom Fleck: 
Der Teufel bol’ die Stadt sich weg, 
Hat's n so lustige meck! meck! meck! 
Ba o—. 
Beck! Beck! Beck! 
Taglich auf dem Fleck 
Nimm uns den Hunger ‘wee 


he English of which, derived from the translation by 
Frederick Jamieson, is somewhat as follows: 


k Ja 
I ( 
W f the t er the hide we get 
| be beat, beat! 
s I shoe ot feet 
off with flying feet 
y dec the devil's seat, 
W yet s rily bleat, bleat, bleat 
W at. w 
b C 
In jingling through these verses one recalls Gilbert's 
remarkably sonorous and alliterative conceit concerning 
“A dull, dark dock, a short, sharp shock, a chipper, chip- 
per chopper on a big, black block.’ lo whichever poet we 
give our pref rence (were this at all necessary) we must 


remember that Wagner's choruses were written twenty 
years in advance of Gilbert's ’ 
As a dramatist, Wagner showed 


such consummate mas- 


tery of stagecraft that throughout all Europe his influence 
is now seen, not only in the mounting of operas other than 


his own, but in the setting of plays where the text is 
spoken. His musical gifts led him to devise one invalua- 
ble expedient, the above mentioned leading motive, by 
means of which the auditor is made cognizant of the actor's 
emotions and intent. This enabled him to dispense with 
the conventional “aside,” where the actor talks up his 
sleeve for the benefit of the public. 

Concerning Wagner as a musician, few realize that be 
was a complete master of all the phases of tonal structure, 
even those that are associated with the older classical or 
scholastic methods. Thus in “Tristan,” “Die Meister- 
singer” and the “Ring” are to be seen splendid examples 
of counterpoint (simple, double and quadruple), imitation, 
canon, fugue, rondo, and sonata. But his most remarkable 
achievements consisted in the creation of harmonic designs 
and modulating themes, together with their development. 
[his is a phase of modern music which only men of the 
order of Chopin, Schumann, Grieg and Tschaikowsky have 
successfully grappled with and conquered, 

In an essay entitled “Classical Methods in Wagner's 
Music” that appeared in Tue Musicat Courter of April 
29 and May 6, 1908, I devoted considerable space to the 
explanation of this class of musical themes, besides giving 
a series of illustrations of Wagner’s contrapuntal technic 
taken from his most advanced works. Those who have 
access to the files of this paper in the public libraries are 
referred to the numbers quoted for information on the 
structural qualities of the master’s work, but for the sake 
of completeness I will give two more extracts from the 
Beckmesser pantomime in “Die Meistersinger” : 























(m1) 





The passage marked G is a new phase of Beckmesser’s 
envy (D). It will be seen on carefully inspecting this 
curious fragment that at di the upper voice progresses a 
minor second (Db to C, C to Cb, etc.). Now, by letting 
these motives resolve in the lower octave (producing a 
minor ninth, as at d2, d3, and d4),the composer derives 
a ludicrous limp, suggestive of the Merker’s dilapidated 
condition. Thus far, well and good, but we should scon 
tire of the joke were Wagner not a master of thematic 
development. This department of musical structure is cul- 
tivated pre-eminently by Teutonic composers. But, by one 
of those singular chances that render it always ad- 
visable to avoid making sweeping assertions, we find that 
the first one to apply the principles to complex harmonic 
designs was Chopin, and the master who has most suc- 
cessfully incorporated such in his symphonies was Tschai- 
kowsky—both of them Slavs. 

In order thoroughly to appreciate this excerpt from 
Wagner, who, as Tschaikowsky claimed, was a great sym- 
phonist, the reader must play it over very slowly, watch- 
ing every chord progression. Then he must follow with 
care the rhythmic grouping of the first six measures. First 
the theme is given in its normal length of two measures. 
Then it is continually contracted. Compare d2 with d3 
and d4. In his command of rhythmic development Wag- 
ner is more nearly akin to Beethoven than either Schu- 
mann or Brahms, who were often content to repeat groups 
of two and four measures without breaking them up as 
do Bach and Beethoven. In the finale of his A minor 
concerto, however, Schumann has developed his beautiful 
harmonic themes with consummate skill. Brahms himself, 
though chiefly identified with classical themes and methods, 
tried a harmonic theme in the working out section of the 
first movement of his C minor symphony. Beginning with 
the 8sth measure after the double bar, we find a modu- 
lating figure of four measures (2+2). The first phrase 
closes in the dominant of the dominant, the second in the 
dominant. These two phrases are then repeated an octave 
lower, but bald repetitions can hardly be termed “devel- 
opment.” Incidentally, the passage referred to is followed 
by another series of thirteen two measure groups, to which 
variety is given by imitation. As many, even among Wag- 
ner’s admirers, overlook his dexterity in this classical 
province, I venture to lengthen my excerpt so as to in- 
clude the charming imitative bits (I, I, I, I) derived from 
the riot chorus. The reader must not overlook the com- 
bination of the same, with a development of Walther’s 
knightly theme. (Compare H with Hr.) 

In closing this series of interpolations, for the benefit of 
my musical readers I append a simple but interesting out- 
growth of the “Prize Song.” It occurs when Beckmesser 
asks Sachs if he is not going to compete, and slowly 
draws from his pocket the manuscript that the latter had 
left on the table. See how cleverly the composer, by de- 
veloping the phrase so familiar to us all, produces the 
effect of inquisitiveness, the motive Kr, alternately taken 
by horn and violins, works up to the appearance of the 
theme of Sachs’ “good humor,” lending itself beautifully 
to the action. 

I beg permission at this point to employ the terminology 
of those estheticians who contrast the moving arts—music, 
poetry and orchestique, or pantomime, with the static arts 
—architecture, painting and sculpture. 

Of all attempts to unite the moving arts, from the days 
of AEschylus and Sophocles to the present time, that of 
Wagner is the most remarkable. There is no other triple- 
genius in the realm of poetry and music, of his dimensions. 
To find his prototype, we must search in the domain of 
the static arts for an artist whose mind showed a similar 
threefold function. Michelangelo, architect, sculptor and 
painter, was so abundantly endowed that it lay within his 
power to build a church, adorn it with paintings and dec- 
orate it with sculpture of his own creation. 

Tt is obvious that the greater the number of component 
factors presented by a given work of art, the greater will 
be the difficulty experienced by the beholder or auditor in 
comprehending the purpose of the artist. Thus the in- 
spection of the cathedral at Ulm is now a far more com- 
plicated matter than formerly, owing to the additions of 
the stained glass windows and carvings. If this be true 
of the static arts, where one can study the details of a 
work at his leisure, how much greater will be the nerve 
strain involved when eye and ear are forced to seize on the 
instant the fleeting features of the moving arts? In the 
more elaborate music-drama, so great at times is the accu- 
mulation of details that no mortal being can grasp them in 
their entirety. Numerous instances of this demand of the 
impossible upon the capacity of the auditor are afforded 
by “Tristan und Isolde.” In the remarkable duo in Act IT 
we are expected to follow. aside from scenery and action, 
passages in which the subtle thought is expressed in finely 
wrought verse, characterized by a liquid, rhvthmie flow, 
and a unique combination of rhyme and alliteration, as 
was shown in the preceding section. Simultaneously the 
music assumes even more rarely original forms. The po- 
tent themes suggesting Love, Death and Nirvana are so 
carefully introduced that they fit the text to a nicety. 
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More than this, they belong, for the most part, to that 
difficult and involved class of motive known as the har- 
monic design. If we are to do full justice to this master- 
piece, we must follow intelligently the unusual orchestra- 
tion, in which the the and 
melodies are so interwoven that the printed page looks like 
lacework. 
of beauty surrounding 
hopeless a task as that 
low all that takes place in a three-ringed hippodrome. In 
order to enjoy 


lines of melodies counter- 


But in spite of our consciousness of this wealth 


us, to grasp it in its entirety is as 


of the child who endeavors to fol 
such hyper-com- 
of the 
the time or inclination. 


thoroughly passages of 


we must memorize entire 


procedure for which few have 


plexity, pages score, a 


“Tristan” was given in the Prinz- 
Regenten Theater in Munich, an attempt made to 
ameliorate the above mentioned difficulties. 
better to preserve the integrity of the text, the orchestra 
was greatly Phe was in- 
deed more apparent, but the power of the the sig- 
nificance of the leading themes, and the dramatte charactet 
and the 


Not long ago, when 
was 
In order the 
subdued beauty of the diction 
music, 


of the orchestration were reduced to a minimum, 


result was far from satisfactory. The failure of all at 
tempts to tamper with Wagner's solution of the musico- 
dramatic problem shows that we must take his works as 


we find them, with their unsurpassed qualities in certain 
respects, along with their less desirable features 
their almost 


But these unparalleled masterpieces, with 


supernatural glow of exalted human passion, that take us 
to realms of which the older poets had merely dreamed— 
these very masterpieces contain the seeds of discord and 
the elements of dissolution. In his enthusiasm for 
the noble, 
a horror for the commonplace and the conventional, for 
getting that esthetical 


pensable to art as are the 


very 


the beautiful and the ideal, Wagner experienced 


certain conventions are as indis- 


ethical conventions to society. 
In his disgust for the customary cadence-formulas and the 
trite recitatives of old Italian opera, Wagner formed the 
habit of modulating more and more rapidly, 


whether the 


situation demanded it or not. He avoided full cadences, 
those punctuation marks of musical sentences, in order to 
give greater continuity to the flow of his thought. In 
many, perhaps most instances, this was effective, but often 
one wishes he would come to a full close that we might 
take breath and that elsewhere we might be really de- 
ceived by a deceptive cadence; for when the unexpected 
always occurs, we ultimately expect it. This feature has 


become greatly exaggerated by those who adopt Wagner's 
No won 


clear cut 


style, so that a simple cadence is a great rarity 
der, then, that the multitude long for a gen 


melody, in which the harmony is not trite, 


uine, 
but tangible 

rest 
very wear- 


Wagner's vocal style, while homogeneous with the 


of his work, and often wonderfully effective, is 


ing on the voice, especially where the accompaniment is 
full and heavy. One can usually note the influence of his 
operas upon singers when they give song-recitals, unless 


they chance to be especially robust. A friend of mine who 
greatly admired Wagner once said that the story, 
scenery and orchestration enchanted him until the actors 
“That,” like a crack in the 


music, 


began to sing. said he, “was 


1 


china.” Tschaikowsky, too, speaks of Wagner’s peculiar 
manner of shaping the vocal part, “now doubling the first 
violin, then again the third horn, and so on.” 


Without doubt the constant surge of the tide of har 
unrelieved rare intervals by truly lyric 
unrest ! 


Composers who 


mony, 
moments, engenders a fee 


except at 
ling of 
have made a specialty of magnifying Wagner's manner 
that “after 


isms might well consider Edgar Poe’s axiom, 


a period of exaltation, the poem should descend to the 
commonplace”; that is, to the simple or naive 

Hanslick, usually bitterly unjust toward Wagner, made 
one point worthy of cur: consideration. In reviewing the 
scene between Hans Sachs and David Act III of “Die 
Meistersinger,” he wrote: “On the stage they speak of 


sausage and bread, in the orchestra we hear gallows and 


wheel. When such discords are employed to express the 
sentiments of peaceful burghers, with what shall 
scribe the French Revolution?” Although the limit s¢ 
to have writers have 
dynamic agents, so that wher« 
tacks with a sledge-hammer, 
where Wagner mixes a love-potion of absinthe and op 


others prepare a nepenthe of gin and sulphuric acid 


we de 
emed 
later devised new 


been reached, 


Wagner occasionally drives 
others employ a pile-driver; 


um, 


The influence of Wagner upon his cx and 
successors has possibly never been better expressed than 
by Carl Schurz in his “Reminiscences,” find the 
following tribute: “How long Wagner's wenn will hold 
the stage as prominently as they do now will of course 
depend upon what may follow him. So an they are 
proving an embarrassing, if not positively oppressive 
standard of comparison. If a new composer adopt W = 
ner’s conception of the music-drama, he will be liable to 
be called an imitator. If he adhere to old models or strike 
out on new lines of his own, his music will be in danger 
of being found thin and commonplace.” 


ntemporaries 


where we 


From the futility of following in the footprints of Wag- 
ner it is obvious that the Bayreuth solution of the musico- 


dramatic problem is not the final one. The great master’s 
monumental im- 
that all operatic 
that 
rd as t 


series of music-dramas stand forth with 
pressiveness, but to demand, as he did, 
take that f and 
must write their own texts, 


expression should rm, composers 


claim that 
and all 


is as absu 


all churches should be modeled after St. Peter's 
architects provide their own decorations, 
The Michel 


the moving with Ri 


angelo, nor have 
Wagner. It 
Wren that he did not 


static arts did not die with 


arts passed away chard 


is no discredit to Sir Christopher 


fresco the interior of St. Paul’s; nor do we think the kss 
of Titian, Tintoretto or Rubens because they did not build 
the churches that they beautifed 

It may well be doubted whether the world will ever see 


Wagner's equal in the triple role he played, but when kin- 





dred talents unite, they may yet produce music-dramas 
t merit and magnitude. Thus the libretto of “Carmen 
volved labors of four men, Prosper Merimee, Meil- 
hac, Halevy, and Bizet himself. Nevertheless, the result 
istihed the effort, for, combined with the rare music ol 
Bizet, it has become one of the most valuable contributions 
to the hterature of the stage. By preserving a greater 
proporuon of purely musical features iyric torm sublic 
returns trom ioreign tonalities to the key, rehned 





orchestration so humanely planned that the singer has a 


living chance—Bizet has done the world of art a service o! 
ATE 
kugen Unegin 


nestumable value. Its influence is heard in the 


of Delibes, 


by Ischaikowsky, 


“Lakme “Pique Dame” and 


and many olf the more refined works of 


| 


he French, Italians and Kussians. 


t the 


parallel 


But the joining of music to poetry and action is n 
ublesome art combination. A 


the 


only instance Ol (rc 


case may be found in domain of the static arts. In 


contemplating a classic temple, a Gothic cathedral, or a 


truly artistic modern public building, we are impressed 


by the symmetry of the architectural design and the homo- 


geneity of its various members; we enjoy the composition 


and coloring of the mural decorations and the grouping 
of the sculptures. We admire the manner in which these 
details blend with one another, seeming an outgrowth of 
the architectural plan rather than many separate crea- 
tions. But while the totality contributes to our esthetic 
pleasure, we rarely think of the many struggles that it 
cost not Only the architect, but the sculptors and painters, 
to fuse all these elements into a harmonious whole, Ihe 
sculptor, in planning a group for the pediment of a clas 
sical structure, must conceive the composition in which the 
central figures rise to the apex of the triangle, while those 
to the right and leit are appropriately adapted to the 
sloping sides. The painter, in like manner, must fill in 
spaces of peculiar and obstinate shape, irregular ovals, 
triangles, quadrangles, etc. Sometimes t 


these complex prob 
I 


ived, but again, the the 
case ibility. Witness 
Muses in the New York Metropolitan Opera House, wher: 


mber 


lems are happily s exigencies ¢ 


preclude the pos the of the 


group 


the classic number nine is reduced to the practical n 












eight, four on one side of Apollo and four on the other 
In concluding the rehearsal of these attempts to unite 
the various arts, we are forced to admit that the demand 
of each will conflict; thai the clashing of inter will 
develop friction, and valuable features will be disintegrated, 
now from this art, and again from another, as a result 
f this attrition. But despite all these difficulties, it must 
be conceded that, under favorable condit s, the union 
may create moods far more powerful than would be po 
to the same arts acting individually. Furthermore, 
hat certain results may be obtaine np et fiect in 
any other manner 
he writers of opera or mu lrama at the present day 
have at their command scenic decorations, properti light 
ing, s and orchestral apparatus ver before 
equaled The poter lities of y, rhythm and har 
mony are doubtless promising are still new | i 
bilities of contrasting the dramatic episod nt 
treated, with lyric moments, when the sn c for 
and dances may be appropr ately introduce I . 
tent the dramatic element shall predominate, an v 
far the lyric or tuneful shall become the main feature 
all this will depend upon the individuality of t i 
and composer. In order, then, to produce a work of art 
that shall worthily express the spirit of the age, the writers 
f the new music-dramas should absorb all those funda- 
mental principles that have vitalized the standard worke 
There then remains, as Taine says ly one thing needful; 
that is, “that they be born geniuse 
o * ; * > > . . . 
Lest certain of my readers criticise me f ipparent 
giving undue prominence to the grotesque in Wagner's 


creations, I beg t say that I have made use of such ex- 


cerpts merely to prove how through and through sym- 
phonic was the workmanship of this great arti To 
restore the balance between the serious and the humorous 
I append herewith an illustration from the already quoted 
lowe duet in “Tristan,” as it affords not alone elements 


but also rare 
powers in the evolution of the rich modulating 


of peculiar, exotic sensucus beauty, shows 





intellectu 


motive of four measures. 
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Loh Jo veka pvt wom 
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Thawed 











study with care the ensuing forty 
Observe 


If the reader will but 
ght measure is pains will be amply rewarded 


w logically | 


hrase A2 follows as a sequence of Al 
(a minor third higher) Then note how, by taking the 
first half of the original motive (measures 1 and 2) the 
member Br is derived, repeated at B2 (each fresh start 
a minor third higher), after which this member too 1s 


divided (C1 and C2) and followed by an embellished or 
scatt lf f Br at B The succeeding eight meas- 

es are if t and rhapsodical, yet singularly homo- 
geneous, emi ing t dominant at the twenty-fourth 
easure, whereupon the entire passage, text and music, ts 
repeated. Isolde taking the vocal part, at first, while rich 
contrapuntal work is added the violas 

In this connection we are treating of Wagner solely as 
1 musician, and it must be candidly conceded that such 
arm work had hitherto been found nowhere outside 


of Chopin, and the logical upbuilding had been surpassed 
by no writer f symphonies. When we learn to appre 

ite the gre beauty and marvelous structure of this 
passage we can comprehend Wagner's despair on finding 
} work ‘ 1 as “precedent for compositions teeming 
with inat und rich hideousities 


NEW RAVER MUSIC. 


The first of the five neerts of the season by the New 
Haven Symphony Orchestra attracted a very large and 
iltured audience to W sey fall i uc Ly arte | n 
t was the first appearance of David St ley Smith a 
nductor and he was n t cordially welcomed Be 
n ymphony } 4 opened the program, and, barring 
me slight 1 ness that might be « ected. M 
Smith gave the work an acceptable reading. Gluck’s ballet 
te N I irrangement of Felix Mottl howed 
thoughtful st both on the part of cor tor and pla 
ers. as d } ~ ‘ : t ‘ t whi 
was played most admirably, Mr. Smith displaying a rubat 
ind temperamental guidance really refreshing to the 
listener Lambert Murphy, the tenor, from ew York 
ing an aria from Massenet’s “Grisélidis” which greatly 


pleased the audience The work gave opportunity for 
‘ play of several choice upper tones and much dra 
atic fervor In the Time of Roses” was the encore 
with Walter ( wie at the plano 
nm ne 
The return ncert by the Leopold concert people of 
New Haven, at the Auditorium at Meriden, Conn., last 
week, was another fine success. Those participating were 
Ida L. Hipelius, soprano; Mrs. L. A. Kumm, contralto 
harles M. Nellis, tenor; George E. Mackay, baritone; 
Clara M. Lohman, pianist, and A. Lincoln Bristol, a 
companist 
nRne 
Interest centers in the announcement of the concert 


of New York, to be given in 


the Philharmonic Society 

Woolsey Hall, with Mischa Elman as soloist turday 
November 9. Then we are to have Sousa and his Band 
a little later. RA. L 
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et those who say that Richard Strauss cannot compose 
dy examine pages twelve and thirteen of the piano 
and thereafter for- 


f his new “Ariadne auf Naxos,’ 


ld their peace. 
Rene 

nknown to John Philip Sousa, some of the members 
his band organized a straw vote just before the recent 
and the ballot stood: Roosevelt, 28; Wilson, 20, 

faft, 12, even though the players said they were not 
is to change conditions under which they earned 
The manager 


ct I 


laries ranging from $50 to $150 per week 


f the organization sent a telegram to Roosevelt inform- 
him of the result of the ballot. The Colonel wired 
k: “Hurrah for Sousa’s Band. Regards to the boys 
and to the March King.” 
mRe 


Nobody should feel too deeply over the Democratic suc 
é for it should not be forgotten that under Republican 
had “Mona,” “Les Villi” and the Brahms festival 

en 


ruie we 


Presi 


d now the question agitates musicians as to 
lent-elect Wilson’s attitude on the subject of ninety-nine 
percenters 

nene 
\] is to whether he will favor the fixing of an im 


tarill on toreign press notices 


| an 


msiderably after midnight last Saturday two men stood 

the Subway station at Fifty-ninth street and stared at 

a huge picture of Ysaye, bearing the label: “The greatest 
living violinist One of the men carried a violin box and 
the other hugged a cloth bag of the kind used for brass 
nstrument “Huh said the man with the box, “it’s 
ea for him to be the greatest violinist. He doesn’t have 
play dance music until all hours.” “What's that got 
do with it grunted the bag man. “What's that got 
to do with it?” repeated the other; “why, look at the time 

it for practice.” 
nar 
Strangely enough, when operatic impresarios form 


it is for the purpose of keeping down the prices 


ner, 
ut they don’t succeed 
mnRre 
Characteristic, too, was the comment overheard at the 


Philadelphia premiere of “The Cricket on the Hearth,” 
vhen an elderly lady remarked to her white haired escort 
w did you like the opera?” “I thought it had some 
ery pretty chords,” he replied. All in all, not such a 
ilaproy criticism, now that the present writer searches 
vn impressions of the performance 
RRR, 
Grand opera in English, like Mark Twain's Wagner, 
ll s better than it sounds 
nReR 
n tl upplements of the Tribune last Sunday, the de 
partment re grouped as follows: “Drama and Fashion,” 
Miscellany and Art,” “Financial, Real Estate, Music.” 
mR, 
(hat play which is bill-boarding itself as “A Helluvar 


idded something to the dignity of advertising 


RnR, 


D lenry Finck ever stop to consider this 
Schu Bert 
Pade Rewski 
W Agnet 
CHopin 
MacDowell 
(J!) Strauss 
nner, 
1 should be forgiven much for sending us this 
k Mischa n, Efrem Zimbalist and Tina Lerner 
RRR, 
ann explained to a curious interviewer the 
\ the final n in his name because 
\\ | numl I thirteen letters “Do you be 
at perstition was the astonished inquiry. “Of 
‘ eplied the imperturbable Arthur; “did you ever 
) nside the names ‘Tristan’ and ‘Isolde,’ for in 
ANCE Thirteen letters in them, aren't there Just see 
bad luck that couple had.’ 
RRR 


spelling, may the Bulgars get the first 


And speaking of 
quipster who says 
“Goodenuff.” 


r writes that Moussorgsky’s best opera 
is not 
RRR 

‘What a big parquet,” said Lucrezia Bori after a re- 
hearsal at the Metropolitan the other day; “I'm dreadfully 


afraid to have to look at that sea of faces when I make 
Sut Signorina Bori passed through the ordeal 
bravely last Monday night, for she did not see the faces. 


my debut.” 


[hey all were turned toward the boxes 
ene 
Best sellers: “Book of the Opera,” and the “Social 
Register.” 
nme 
No wonder the critics were careful as to their estimates 


of the Bori. Papa is with her in the person of Col. Vi- 
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MUSICAL TERMINOLOGY, No. 25—“FAUST’S SUPPORT WAS 


DECIDEDLY WEAK.’ 





cente Bori, late of the Spanish army, and he has told the 
that he 
\mericans manipulate toothpicks, and is known to have a 
pretty skill with the duelling pistol at twenty paces—short 
Tue Musi- 
Courier reviewer noted with alarm the fierce military 
If ever he should take it into his 


reporters handles a sword as expertly as some 


paces, as measured by the small feet of Spain 


CA 


mustachios of Bori pére 








RICHARD STRAUSS AND THE PEOPLE. _ 


you do wish 


What 
“A ticket for 
“Very 


*Rosenkavalier.’ ” 
may approach genius.” 
Simplicissimus. ) 


your 
n that way you 
(From 


well 





head to stab a critic with one of those sharp waxed points 
the thought is too cruel. 
RRR 

Mention is made in the Evening Post of a German music 
paper which received many answers to its query, “Where- 
in, in the significance of Richard 
Strauss, as revealed in his works up to date, in illustrating 
the Wagner and Liszt?” 
Among Peter Raabe, Leopold 
Schmidt, Leo Blech, Jean Louis Nicodé, Siegmund von 
Hausegger, Siegfried Ochs, Fritz Vollbach, Carl Gold- 
mark, Hugo Riemann, Otto Lessmann, Vincent d’Indy, 


but no, 


your opinion, lies 


development of music since 


those who replied were 


Giovanni Sgambati, Christian Sinding, Max Reger, etc. 
“Most of the letters are more or less evasive,” comments 
the Evening Post. Which means merely that the gentle- 
men did not care to say there had been any development 
since Wagner and Liszt, and were afraid to affirm that 
there had not. 
nee 
From a London World interview with Sir Edward El- 
gar, describing that composer’s home: “To the left is an- 
other study, more for use than display, in which much of 
the composer’s work is done. Here is the composer's 
portable typewriter, and he explains that he is devising a 
new scheme for the making of letters likely to be more 
needed than the commercial symbols which the manufac- 
turer’s provide. He handles it with affection and the skill 
of an expert.” And why not? To judge from the way 
they sound, probably he wrote most of his compositions on 
the machine. 
near 
Sir Edward told his questioner also that he is looking 
for an opera libretto. Herewith is suggested, appropri- 
ately, Darwin’s dramatic “On the Formation of Mold by 
the Action of Earthworms,” and Giinther’s thrilling (even 
if a bit sensational) “Geschichte des Mathematischen Un- 
terrichts im Deutschen Mittelalter bis zum Jahre 1525.” If, 
on the other hand, Sir Edward is looking for an opera 
comique libretto, there is none better than Berlitz’s “French 
With or Without a Master.” 
ed 
Household hint for American composers (as sent by 
Evelyn Kaesmann): It is sometimes useful to know that 
if an egg has been boiled for breakfast, and not eaten, it 
can be boiled again the next day without becoming hard 
and will taste just the same as when first boiled. 
mere 


Hotrer Astor, 
New Yor«, October 31, 1912 


Dear Varrations: I have just read the latest number 
of THe Musicat Courter and noticed what you say about 
Richard Singer's plan to play fourteen piano concertos. 
If that is to be considered an act of bravery, then Gabril- 
owitsch must be regarded as a Superman! 

He is to play in Berlin and Munich, nineteen piano con 
certos from Bach to Rimsky-Korsakoff. 
is a record—honor to whom honor is 
Thanking you, etc., 

Gottrriep GALSTON. 


A record due! 


This by way of correction. 


nner 

Adolphe Boschot’s recent book, “Carnet d'Art,” contains 
an amusing story about Ernest Reyer: 

“One sultry day in June the composer of ‘Sigurd’ and 
‘Salammbo’ happened to be strolling about in the vast maze 
of corridors, stairways and galleries of the Opéra, when it 
suddenly occurred to him that it would be a good idea to 
try and find the library of the Opéra, which he had never 
visited, although for thirty vears he had been drawing a 
salary of $400 as its official guardian. Reyer, after a 
fruitless half hour search amid dusty passages, lost his 
way and his temper. He began to swear and shout and 
finally yelled: ‘Where in h—— is the library?’ A dimin- 
utive official of seventy, consumptive, pale and trembling, 
appeared in a blue uniform covered with huge pewter but- 
tons, and replied in a faint, ghastly voice: ‘Why, my good 
man, you are at the entrance to the library. You have 
merely to open this door; that leads to a stairway’—— 
‘Nonsense, you sinister vampire, you are making fun of 
answered Reyer, as he pulled and twisted his enor- 
military mustache. After a few more incoherent 
caths the frightened official thought that Reyer must be 
some member of the chorus who had become intoxicated 
and had lost his way. He tried to persuade the composer 
to quit the premises. ‘But you don’t know who I am,’ 
retorted Reyer; ‘I am the librarian.” Whereat the em- 
ployee, who during his entire career had never before 
heard of there being a librarian for his library, burst out 
into a frantic fit of laughter that brought on a hemorrhage. 
Reyer, thinking he had to do with a madman, turned on 
his heel and vanished. 

“It was, after all, very lucky for Reyer that he never did 
enter his library, because he would have seen his own bust 
there, face to face with that of Wagner, and bearing the 
fatal inscription: ‘Ernest Reyer—1823-190—.’ This last 
date, forming an uncanny invitation for Reyer to die, at 
the very latest during the year 1909, was nevertheless a 
truthful forecast of what actually occurred, for he was 
buried in January, 1909.” 

Ree 

Here comes a story from Hans Richter via Ernst 
Dohnanyi and Theodore Spiering: “Have you ever no- 
ticed anything peculiar about the keys of Schumann's four 
symphonies—B flat, C, E flat and D? Transpose those 
keys one tone higher and you get C, D, F, E, the keys of 
the four Brahms symphonies. This succession of four 
tones is the fugue theme of the last movement of Mozart’s 
‘Jupiter’ symphony. Now, what philosophical deduction 
lies in those facts?” 


me !" 


mous 


RRe 
Bernhard Stavenhagen’s second piano concerto (new) 
will be heard in Geneva shortly, where his pupil, Prof. 
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ree Rehbold, is to play the work, with Composer Bern- Jeanetta Methven Sings Highest. American who has received his entire musical education 
1ard at the baton. Lionel Hayes im America. The program follows 

















ili Robsarte, the Tra- Fantasie on the 1 B-A-C-H 

Meanwhile, William Becker, American, was slated to badello disciple (of ®»arsodie N 
play his own piano concerto at Aeolian Hall yesterday whom the latter P fschw z : 
(Tuesday) afternoon said, “I sincerely Riga R . i 
pom nee believ« Mr Rob Foceatina tH . 
| Municu. Octobe ‘ Ss s equal - € 

Dear VarIATIONS—Knowing me personally, you know among teachers ot 
what a peaceful, mild mannered, soft hearted person | voice in (Amer i N 
am and you can appreciate how painful it was to me to ica’), has among |! ( 
have so “riled up” Gertrude Atherton (as we used to say his professional p . N 
in New England). I must apologize sincerely to her for pils a young singer 
not knowing that she lived here six years before beginning with an amazing , t , : 
her book “The Tower of Ivory.” I can only say in de vhue t Voice kow 

Tue M ICA 1 


fense that there is nothing in the book itself to suggest 









































such a thing. I was very glad to learn on the authority . RIER has wit yr Uae oe 

of the authoress herself that the book is an “impressionis nessed the passing ADDITIONAL PARIS NOTES. 

tic musical novel.” In fact, that cleared up the whole bi ‘ ; in y sopranos : ; . 

matter for we i eiateeneil dais” tek Sten” Dien LIONEL HAYES ROBSARTI f the skvrocket va \.. d Aubigne, through his secretary and pupil, Frieda 
treated not only her characters, but also the city of Mun riety Some un Koss, writes me as follows: “Mr. d’Aubigné would like 
ich, impressionistically, and on that ground | am willing Sual top notes have been attained in staccato runs, and you to say that he enjoyed immensely working with Lois 
to accept all the geographical, navigational and etymologi- “> ™ the case of one soprano, the said top note w Ewell, who is not a p { Mr. Haslam (as was stated 
cal impossibilities which are in the book. An impression siderately supplied by an orchestral instrument n THe Musicat Courisr of October 16). Miss Ewell 
istic picture leaves very much to be wished for in the Ihe claims of the manager of Jeanetta Methven that Studied with Mr. d Louise,’ “lhais,’ ‘Manon’ and 
matter of accuracy as compared to a photograph, and one she possesses the C above high “W erther,’ and Mr. d’Aubigné predicts big things f her 
can naturally not demand that impressionistic descriptions ‘“ WS taken by the musical fra in Europe ner 

of Munich should be as conscientious as a street map or ‘ernity to be a joke, until, upon ; 

a Baedeker his invitation, some of the fore , LUNG x cd to give up o Na at 
I see that my comment was quite uncalled for. I apol most musicians heard her in pri rege ’ _— hg. rwhel ie 
gize once more and beg to remain vate. Herman Devries, of Chi anes | puj : ase will be lutely full 
Your very humble Dweller in the Neighborhood of the “8% declared it “supernatural wd tras Dovmras wing for Nice \mong the pupil 

Tower of Ivory, and Dr. Ziegfeld, president of th me me ats ee . gan 
: i > ison | Chicago Musical College, said Miss : a Ama prano; Gretchen Hood, wl 
nee een was the highest note ever sung — sent to Mr. d'At ' y Mr. Hammerstein, and who 
by anyone in musical history has a magnificent voice <uth Miller, of Seattle, a brilliant 
Manon Lescaut” is an opus, and the “Ring” cycle are \iies Methven has quality a light soprano, who pr es to follow in Felice Lyne's 
opera weight for three octaves, which pOCKSEDS. SP M ne, M \u é received 
eRe never the case with the freak B Cable & = at the re pt . Nansa 
Rudolph Ganz tells this: “When Jean Gerardy played in voice. She left the stage, wher , ; ur U . souars 
New Zealand during one of his tours, he for the first time she was featured with the Eddi M me ant concert engagements 
in the history of the city performed a string quartet with Foy Opera Company, and is tal ; —— COUCES at Albert Hall 
some of his colleagues. One of the critics wrote the next ing daily lessons with Lion Ml = a { Nove r at the villa 
day that he was fully aware of the unusual combination Hayes Robsarte, preparing for le study tid ‘ and arranging for s 
but while to his mind the music was beautiful, yet the gitimate peratic work It is a ate ul 
ind was too small.” By the way, Rudolph Ganz is t curious fact that until her father Sa 8 
play in America this winter R. E. Blanchet’s “Konzert failed in business she had never Messrs. M . M 1 & Kiesgen, concert man 
stiick.” Blanchet, born 1877 in Lausanne, Switzerland given any serious thought to sing So=s, SaRCeeeS | tollowing date Monday, November 
won a composition prize in Berlin several years ago, and ing, but during the two years on : salle Gavea neert given by Clara Butt and Kennet 
since then has done other excellent work which brought the stage she has been able to buy IEANETTA METHVEN = eee papeee the Lamoureux Urchestra undet 
him into general renown abroad Iwo “Konzertstucke’ back the old family home, and ! Over the Rivas - the dire ys 4 — 6 a 
there are by Blanchet, of which the Ganz selection is No. 1. present it to her parents. She is MaRS RELISTS e hall, after which they go | ada 
ere ut eighteen years of age, and if half the prognostication pest, Viens a, Mur ' n la N mber 29 
Not long ago Ganz was accompanying Riccardo Martin come true she certainly has a bright future, It ig amazing " . ewe a a B! _ " 
in some of the music of Goldmark’s “The Cricket on the to hear her trill on a high C, at the end of the int tals by Has on programs include works by 
Hearth.” The text dealt much with England, and sud tion to “Ah fors e lui,” then finish on a sweet high F, wit ch, Beet n, Moza ann I Brahms and 
denly Ganz stopped and said to Martin: “What's the use 4 beautiful swell on that top note. At the end of the aria ume nere 
of our wading through all this stuff about England. Let's she takes the high A flat above high C with purity and t Bil 1 culate atten 2 aah emniethd entnimiint ome: tie 
do ‘God Save the King’ and be done with it.” tone This range has necessitated composing origi cene of a reception and tea on Oct ca 8 in “Ne , ‘ 
| a ed cadenzas to fit; she does it all with ease and confidence Madame Charis nies S the View 4 Mun , 
; \ ' : 4 Briical 
Wireless from Boston reports that at the New York a Operas, and » al the Metronoiiten Oceere of Mes 
Philharmonic concert there last’ week visitors from out Benjamin Paley and Frederick Fredericksen. York) ar harle tat Delv ait f rs 
city included Mrs. George Sheldon, Mrs Stransky, Mrs Benjamin Paley, formerly a pupil of l'rederick lreder Comedie Francaise il neluded in the h . rs, and 
William Loomis and M. H. Hanson icksen while in Chicago, and now under the care of Pro th artists delivered themselves clocnentiy of thei: ae i 
| an ed fessor Auer, was given a birthday gift in the rn f ages. Madame Cahi ing | er , chumann, Brahms 
When the partition of Turkey finally comes off, there Richard Strau - , § Techail ae ; a : ne 
will be a quarrel over the “Turkish Patrol,” each one of a 2 =z d Robert S ee oi or M r) “a 
the allies being anxious to have another take it ramaticall M , ‘ alee 
eRe ; De | 
On the other hand, it is well understood that if Turkey ai , ny li 
really is to be Christianized, it will not be asked to a = ey 
cept Bruckner’s symphonies ' 1t Ma uA 
a a ' ; 
Nobody contributes to the Strauss campaign except : y ms 
Strauss himself, and “Ariadne auf Naxos” is some con J ; , alls od 
tribution, as the snappy slang of the moment would term it oan ; gn 
a nega 
This is the 450th installment of “Variations,” and the M ’ , ; = os 
writer hopes that the announcement will not unsettle , M ‘ 7 ‘ Mr 
stocks in Wall Street 7 oe ; ; P mi 
re Pre ‘ M ge Ma ‘ i M. and 
“What is an Ideal asks Current Literature. Well, e W e | , mente 
what is? f ndor rt de Weerthe e duc de Pomar ( tie 
eee RENJAMIN PALEY AND FREDERICK FREDERIKSEN Ege ie tee mes hare ~~, ‘ 
HIS TEACHER an ' : i has, Andre Black, Rousseau 
Bori rhymes with glory Leonarp Lirepirn: ind Herman Bemberg and M Ma \. B enber 
r if 1 dedication to him { tw violin ¢ mpositions by ranz M. | di e Pr (yika lore de Lara. Lloyd 
(,0etz Idyl” and “Waldenseibkeit Aubign M Vincent Mr Samuel Nave Madame 
Sears Recital in Philadelphia. [The accompanying snapshot represents young Mr. Paley M { de P as Mart gust Fdd 
S. Wesley Sears will open the series of recitals for the n Mr. Fredericksen’s studio in the Fine Arts Building Mr Mrs. Can Tintos, Me. Burne. Mise Ba: 
American Organ Players’ Club, in St. James’ Church Chicag: M. Lord, M Baxter-Tevis, Mrs. Childs. Sant :, 
Twenty-second and Walnut streets, Philadelphia, on Satur % _— Miss Brokaw, Baritone Charles W. Clark and M. 7Zin ‘ 
day afternoon of this week at 4 o'clock. When playing Leefson-Hille Pupil to Give Recital. ere 
for a club with the word “American” in its mame Mr John Thompson, pianist, a pupil of Maurits Leef leanne Jomelli made her first publ pe uT 
Sears evidently believes in being patriotic, for he has in director of the Leefson-Hille Conservatory of Mu It w Sunday, October 27, at t 
cluded in his program five compositions by American com Philadelphia, will give a recital in new Acolian Hall, New Lamoureux concert der Chevillard 
posers, among them a brilliant mew toccata written by York, on Wednesday afternoon, November 20. Thompson positive, and she was at 


Ralph Kinder and dedicated to Mr. Sears 


has studied with no one except Mr. Leefson and is an 


ional apearances here 
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WITH THE SINGERS; 











ensation mongers create new stories 
these are usually launched wher the 
f begin another season in America. The 


he Kronprinz Wilhelm last Wednesday, 


few iys before he set his feet on New York’s 

k I paper stated that he had lost “twenty-five 
tatement is very likely no nearer the 

e others that have traveled around the 

t Neapolitan artist, whose every note 1s 


lar The Caruso admirers would rather 
t nably fat with his glorious voice unim- 
iced to the proportions of an Adonis with 
ng reduction in the volume and quality of 
l ( t is reasonable to expect any man or 
in with will power and love of normal exercise to 
ff five or six pounds of flesh in the course of a few 
twenty-five pounds suggests either violent 
easure r illness, and Caruso is neither ill nor likely to 
t extreme methods in order to acquire a 
mene 
] f ; ell loved singer with a beautiful voice 
it impaired) d her utmost in Europe to get 
ach f the pounds which she lost through a painful 
m of starvation. Such a course may be recommended 
atl but it nearly always fatal for a singer 
at vocalists should guard against is getting the fat 
the first plac Patti's weight never varied between her 
thirtieth and her sixtieth year, or varied so little that her 
figure was just as slender and girlish when she sang in 
America during the season of 1903 as when she was here 
in tl eventies of the last century. Patti has been most 
watchful of this middle aged tendency and she never be 
ume anything more than just girlishly plump. Patti was 
st careful of her diet; she ate very moderately and 
only nourishing foods containing proteids, but no starch 
" ery little sugar. There was not a day in Patti’s life 
at e failed to exerc out of doors in fair weather, 
when the elements raged. Patti lived only 
ne ‘ 
mRR 
ilva Giordano, the tenor, who sang at the recent 
festivals in Maine, is a grandson of Umberto Gior- 
dano, the composer of “Andrea Chenier.” Giordano, the 
has sung in Russia, Bulgaria and in Turkey. He 
é ated by the Sultan, and rejoices in the friendship 
Caru It is reported that the young tenor will sing 
with tl hicago-Philadelphia Grand Opera Company this 
ssor 
mReR,R 
ne Maigille, the yprano and teacher, who was 
axes y her Philadelphia pupils to leave New York 
y 14 has determined to come back to the 
polis and reopen a studio. Madame Maigille is a 
ipil na Laborde, and lived for a year in the 
sidence in Paris, about the time when Calvé, 
rde pupil, was beginning her career. Mad- 
Maigille was the teacher of Olive Celeste Moore, 
vl " llionaire and is now living in Paris 
Maigille pupils are singing in opera, and more of 
ire teaching the correct art of tone placement, which 
en a specialty with this teacher. Elsa Norton, 
\ lle { 1 with a remarkable dramatic soprano 
" aching with Trabadello, who numbers 
M ; ur harles Dalmores with other singers 
ne work with him 
nRe 
Maigille is a daughter of the late Samuel Car- 
life, was a prominent officer of the 
d Gas Light Company Her 
t t Carter is vice president 
Carters, by the way, are de 
ient English family that settled in 
middle of the seventeenth century 
New York for some years Madame 
s r é r membership in Sorosis, the 
f w s in America. When Madame 
Maigille irns to New York next month or immediately 





after the new year, she will have a teachers’ class and will 
accept a number of professionals whose French diction 
needs polishing. 


nner 


Signer Carbone, baritone, formerly with the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, and now one of the leading voice 
teachers of New York (his studio is in the new Aeolian 
Hall) wrote the words and music of a song as a wedding 
present for his pupil, Sadie Jones, the daughter of Pem- 
broke Jones, who was married Thursday, October 31, to 
John Russell Pope, the architect, of New York. The nup- 
tials were celebrated at Airlie Chapel on the Jones estate 
in Wilmington, N. C. Society people from New York, 
Baltimore and other cities attended. The Carbone song is 
appropriately entitled “Love.” The English translation 
of the words was made by C. L. Bruce. The happy bride 





VANNI MARCOUX 

penned a graceful note to her maestro thanking him for 
the uncommon gift and the beautiful sentiment that in- 
spired its creation. 


nee 
Marie Rappold and Riccardo Martin are the Metropoli- 
ton Opera singers announced for the first Sunday night 
concert, November 17. Both singers have toured during 
October and the first half of November. 


nReR 


Albany, N. Y., received a visit from the Metropolitan 
Opera Company last night (Tuesday) and heard a familiar 
cast in “ Riccardo Martin was the Rodolfo; 
Gilly, the painter; Didur, the musician; De Segurola, the 
philosopher; Geraldine Farrar, the Mimi; Bella Alten, the 
Musetta, and Pini-Corsi, the landlord. Sturani conducted. 


mre 


Regina Vicarino and Blanche Hamilton Fox, two Amer- 
ican singers, are members of the opera company singing at 


La Boheme.” 


the Arbeu Theater in the City of Mexico, where Bonci is 
creating sensations every time he sings. Miss Fox sang 

Miss Vicarino 
has sung Violetta and other florid parts during the engage- 
ment. Bonci originally signed for ten performances, but a 
new contract will increase the number to twenty-five 


RRR, 


Emmy Destinn, Miss Farrar, Carl Jérn, Leo Slezak, 
Adamo Didur and Vanni Marcoux were among Caruso’s 


with Bonci in “La Favorita” several times. 
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fellow passengers on the steamer Kronprinz, arriving last 
week. 
RRR 

Namara-Toye, the soprano, sings with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra Friday and Saturday of this week, and then 
goes West to sing in Milwaukee, Appleton, Minneapolis, 
St. Paul and cities in the Northwest and Middle West. 

nee 

Mrs. Noble McConnell, president of the New York Mo- 
zart Society, has already earned the gratitude of that fast 
growing musical club by the number of great singers en- 
gaged for the afternoon musicales and the evening con- 
certs this season. The choral of the club, consisting of 
125 trained voices, is rehearsing for the first concert, to 
take place in the ballroom of the Hotel Astor, Wednesday 
evening, December 18. John McCormack will sing the 
solo in Schubert’s “Ave Maria,” and Eugen Ysaye is to 
play the violin obbligato. Alma Gluck is to give a recital 
before the club on the first Saturday afternoon in Decem- 
Other singers engaged for the winter are Madame 
Schumann-Heink, for the February concert, and Geraldine 
Farrar for the Easter concert. Namara-Toye and Rosa 
Olitzka are among other singers engaged by the Mozart 
Society for the season of 1912-1913. Arthur Claassen, 
who directs the musical destinies of the New York Lieder- 
kranz and the Brooklyn Arion, is musical director of the 
Mozart Choral. 


ber. 


RRR 
William Hinshaw, baritone of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, sang for the Mozart Society, November 2, and 
will sing in Newark next Monday, 18, at a 
special concert. 


November 


RRR 
Rosa Olitzka, Russian contralto, now a resident in this 
country, sings with the Jersey City College Club tomorrow 
(November 14) and next Monday in Newark with William 
Hinshaw. Last week Madame Olitzka sang in the West, 
and last evening (Tuesday) in Columbus, Ohio, with Ru- 
dolph Ganz, the pianist. 
RRR 
Antonia Dolores, having completed q song recital tour 
in South Africa, is due in England to begin recitals in 
London and Liverpool and later in Belfast and Glasgow. 
mene 
“Parsifal’” is scheduled for performance at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, Thanksgiving Day, November 28, 
beginning at 1:o’clock. The cast has not been published 
EmMa L. Trapper. 





Minnie Tracey in Munich; 

Minnie Tracey, the American dramatic soprano, who 
resides in Paris, gave a song recital, October 19, in 
Munich, with her Parisian accompanist, Robert Schmitz, 
at the piano. Miss Tracey sang compositions by Berlioz, 
César Franck, Schumann, Schubert and other composers, 
to the satisfaction of a musical audience that greeted her 
and applauded her, demanding a repetition of some of the 
songs. This is Miss Tracey's second Munich recital within 
a short time, and she will be heard in a song recital in 
Paris at the Saal des Agriculteres during the month of 
November with an entirely new and versatile program 
and with some of the latest vocal novelties of importance. 





Pagdin's Success in Jersey City. 

William Pagdin gave a fine rendition of the tenor role 
in “The Creation,” presented recently by the Emory Choral 
of Jersey City. His correct oratorio style, finished phras- 
ing and perfect enunciation were especially praised by the 
press. Edmund Jahn sang the bass role in this Haydn 
oratorio most artistically. He is a conscientious artist and 
possesses a fine voice. Ruth Smith, soprano, sang well and 
contributed much toward the success of the performance 

This club will present “The Messiah” in December, Mr 
Pagdin being engaged to sing the tenor part. Other solo- 
ists will be announced later. 





Rappold's Chicago Criticisms. 

Marie Rappold of the Metropolitan Opera Company was 
highly favored during her recent recital in Chicago. She 
had a fine house to greet her and the critics were de- 
lighted by her singing. Some notices follow: 

Marie here 
Her introduction to our recital platform was m 


Rappold is unknown excepting as an opera singer. 
st auspicious. The 
Studebaker Theater held a large audience, and if there was not the 
Willner enthusiasm, there was general admiration and appreciation 


f beautiful tone. For such it is—a tone of 
and not of great power, 
gether enviable. 

The were the tone. Schubert's 


“Claerchen Lied” was encored, and his “Sah Ein Knab’ Ein Roslein 


ene color, rarely varied, 
but always of a brilliance and purity alto- 
ravishing on 


lieder score of 
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Steh’n” was even more worthy. . . . Madame Rappold is a 
charming surprise in her success as a concert singer.-—Chicago Inter CON ~ R % Se TO 
ormerly 
Ocean, Octobér 28, 1912. HENRIETTE METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE, NEW YORK 
eww CONCERT DIRECTION W. W. HANSON 


Marie Rappold, the soprano, appeared at the Studebaker yesterday 


afternoon in a recital of songs dealing largely with pussy willows, 

lotus flowers, wild roses, dewy leaves and bursting buds. In this : SA be E | Concert 

age of specialization there have been many examples of musical pro- Pianist 
grams constructed along one definite idea, but so far as is known = = 


the betanical song recital is new to the Chicago public. Address: THE APTHORP, Broadway and 79th Street, New York 


In many ways the performance was as pleasant as the flowers and 


plants the artist sang about. Madame Rappold has an engaging per SEASON 1912-13 Direction : HAENSEL A JONES, Aeolian Hall, 29 West 42d St., New York 


sonality, a voice of good quality, and an unusually clear and distinct 


enunciation. Her words were conveyed to the ears of the audience 
so plainly that she might almost claim the title of lieder singer if 
it were not that she is a better musician than the average example ee 


of wat category. She showexc aiscretion in makin up her rogram 
ee ae eee Sen ae etceil i, MASTER IN THE ART OF SINGING 
Has moved his studio from Carnegie Hall to Aeolian Hall, 27 West 42nd St., New York City 

















—Chicago Journal. 





og rosette a <n . the de aged ert quality de- Art of singing from the first rudiments to the classic “Bel Canto” 

veloped, was Madame Rappold’s delivery of the “Vissi d’arte” from a 

Puccini's. “Teass,” . , Bachelet’s “Chere Nuit” was delight Carbone'’s Breath Controller cuoemmmonded by Somers Srews. tescher cod shycicinns as unique apparatus for breathing 
fully done, and Tschaikowsky’s “Nur wer die Sehnsucht Kennt” at THIRTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE HIGHEST REFERENCES 





least had the advantage that it afforded Harold Osborn Smith, most 


admirable of accompanists, one of the afternoon’s many effective FOSTER & DAVID, $00 Fifth Avenue, New York, Announce the First American Toar of 


opportunities.—Chicago Tribune 
— ——— 
Madame Rappold is well graced by nature and her costumes are ® 
of design to excite the admiration and envy of femininity. . . Violinist 
Particularly in the classical selections was Madame Rappold'’s work 
to be commended for interpretation. Her Schumann songs were all ——— 


bore the brunt of comparison oe ———— SEASON 1912-1913 ————__-® 


with eminent predecessors favorably. Schubert's “‘Claerchen’s Lied” 











familiar as the twice told tale and 








was given with warmth that compared well with the admirable facility 
that marked her delivery of “Die Lotus Blume,” which was repeated 
in response to recall. She further satisfied in the exaction of Grieg 


7 
in “Ein Traum.” In decided contrast and in most convincing style 
the songstress gave Dvorak's “Als die Alte Mutter” with a tender- 
ness of touch that was deeply moving, and the brilliancy of her 
“Vision” aria from “La Tosca” showed her operatic antecedent most 


brilliantly. Her concession to American art consisted of a group of 


doubtful valuation (barring Charles W. Cadman, who is always in 
teresting.)—Chicago Daily News. I I A N I = I 
Madame Rappold devoted a quarter—the last quarter—of her re I —. ~ 
, 2 A . = < . 
cital to the works of composers of her native land As the previous N M ERICA EN I I RE Ces BA SON 


portion of the program had concerned itself with the masterpieces of 


four other countries, it may be presumed that the concert giver, | Management: WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 1 West 34th St., New York 


fired, of course, by patriotic zeal, would jog the American cagle so 


that he would fly high into the artistic empyrean.—Chicago Record- 
—s STEINWAY PIANO USED 











There is charm in the singer’s art, when the singer really can 
sing, and Marie Rappold, in the Studebaker Theater yesterday, gave 








us an afternoon of songs so well sung that it was a pleasure to 
listen. Her voice is warm in color, with a liquid quality scothing to 
the ear, and she uses it with ease and grace All of the mechanical! 
part of the art she has well under control, finishes phrases in rounded 
fashion, as things completed; attacks the tones squarely, nothing 


Guilmant 
Organ School 


DR. WILLIAM C. CARL, Director 


Students Aided in 
Securing Positions 


slipshod in her manner of doing. . . . Just the sound of her 
voice is agreeable, whethe she does anything more than merely 


sustain a tone, as it is a pleasure to look at a thing of beauty.— 


Chicago Evening Post. 





as been heard here 


Marie Rappold, an American soprano who 
in both opera and concert before, presented at the Studebaker a song 
recital program which, while not of very great length, had a variety 
of styles sufficient to give her hearers a very comprehensive under 
standing of her vocal accomplishments 

Since she was last heard here her voice has gained in volume and 
warmth and her interpretations of the German songs on her pro 


gram—she sang four songs by Robert Schumann, two of Franz Schu 





bert and one each by Rubinstein and Grieg—disclosed that she had 
gained in the more subtle art of picturing the different moods of the 
texts of her lieder and in giving the appropriate tone colors to th 
music, 

She sang “Der Nussbaum” and “Die Lotus Blume,” by Schu 





mann, most effectively, and “Claerchen's Lied,” by Schubert, with 
fine feeling. The last had to be repeated and, with the more am : . A 
bitious numbers of Rubinstein’s “Es Blinkt der Thau” and Grieg's 25 Now Playing in N. 3 City Send lor Catalogue 
“Ein Traum,” she was equally successful. 


A miscellaneous group, in which was the aria “Vissi d’Arte,” from 


44 W. 12th ST., NEW YORK 


the second act of Puccini's opera, “La Tosca,” presented no strikin; 
feature, while the aria itself was sung in convincing manner. It, 


too, had to be repeated. The last set of songs contained examples 














of American writers, the best that of Charles Gilbert Spross, entitled im iitpanaie 





“Jean 


diction ie very pond, and the sings sith eae | GOMING IN JANUARY! SAILING IN APRIL! 


Harold Osborn Smith is a musical accompanist. He played with 
much taste and sympathy.—Chicago Examiner. (Advertisement.) 








The Greatest Contralto in the World 
CLARA 


BUTT 


AND 
The Distinguished English Baritone 
KENNERLEY 


Piano soli— 


Berceuse ....--0-eeeceeeeecesseesereeerens -+++<Chopin The Most Sensational Concert Offering of the Entire Season! 


Gavotte (E malet) sunt , Bach 
(Transcribed for the left hand by Joseffy.) 
Emilie Fricke FOR TERMS AND AVAILABLE DATES, ADDRESS 
Duet, Autumn Song............--- .«+e+++Mendelssohn 
Migs Mustin, Mrs. Nichols . 
Louise De Ginther and Mrs. Edward P. Linch at the piano. LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York 
Program given by music committee, Mary Walker Nichols, chair- (By arrangement with Ibbs & Tillett, London) 


man, in charge. 


Philadelphia Matinee Musicale. 
The Philadelphia Matinee Musicale gave the following 
program of “autumn” music at The Roosevelt in that city, 


Tuesday evening, November 5: 


Piano solo, a concert etude, Autumn «+++++-Chaminad 
Mrs. William B. Mount 
Song cycle, The Perfect Year....... Alexander Matthews 


Marie Loughney 
Violin obbligato, Mrs. George M. Ferguson. 
Soprano solo, Good-by Summer eb eeseees TOS 
Mary Walker Nichols 
Contralto solo, Sunset ; Dudley Buck 
Mary Todd Mustin 
Soprano soli— 
Autumn ...cescseess . sedcekstbetenbacseses od 
Prelude from the Cycle of Life ...-Ronald 
Edna Florence Smith 
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PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA. 


Puitapecpnia, Pa, November 11, 1912. 
Phe fifth p: f concerts of the Philadelphia Orchestra 
it under the direction of Leopold Stokowski more 
entrenched in the affections of the audiences than 
Despite the difficulties of a new work, the 
n the program was very clearly indicated at the 
rnoon concert, while, of course, at the Satur- 
ening concert, which concerts are attended by the 
[ musicians of Philadelphia, as well as the 
evening audiences the Orchestra Association has 
ed, the response was even more marked, since 
ater number ‘of those present who are in- 
( n new works and the comparison of music of all 
Che program included Sibelius’ symphony No. 2, 

é | rlesienn¢ No. 1, and Liszt’s “Les Pre 
Phe lius symphony, a very difficult work, was 





handled, and whatever message it has for modern 
proclaimed in an eloquent and unmistakable 
howing not only the control of the conductor's 
ut also the splendid co-operation of the orchestra. 
I] results achieved are due in some measure 
I ement and the Academy of Music, for at the 
Mr tokowski, all the rehearsals of the or- 
10W e held at the Academy of Music, and not 
e small rehearsal room. This has enabled the leader 
the question of acoustics and of sound 
lll the choirs in the auditorium in which the 
in auditorium which is one of the most 
ily n t world in the matter of acoustics, a de- 
ti nductor, and a particular joy to 
| an nA 
itt l vhat might be called the “comic relief” (from 
pearean viewpoint) in the latest program, the 
handled deliciously, while no more poetic 
| ichly colored in its tonal values, than 
zt symphonic poem has been heard here for 
It ga i fine benediction to a very striking con- 
nre*e 
vill be given a reception this week at 
ndre Wheeler's town house, 2137 Locust street, and 
r uous matrons who will assist on that 
M I. Stotesbury, her appearance marking 


the special interest of the opera contingent in the good 
work of the Orchestra Association. The Wheeler tea is 
not the only important function in the near future, for on 
Monday afternoon, at the St. James, the Lyric Club, an 
association of well known Philadelphians who are inter- 
ested in music, will receive Mr. and Mrs. Stokowski, and 
on November 26 the Philadelphia Music Club will give a 
reception at the Orpheus Club Rooms in their honor. The 
higgest function in the point of numbers now in sight will 
be the musicale at the Van Rensselaers’ country house, 
Camp Hill, Fort Washington, on the afternoon of Novem- 
ber 27, when special trains will be run from Philadelphia, 
and Nemnen: aie Mr. Rich, Mr. Sandby and other artists 
will make music for the guests. 


ene 


the modern morbidness of Sibelius, 
the coming program of the orchestra on November 15-16 
for the most light hearted 
3eethoven, Mozart with Rimsky- 
Korsakow to wind up the program in picturesque style 
with the “Scheherazade” suite. As the assisting artist in 
carrying out the Mozart-Haydn idea, Namara-Toye will 


“Don Giovanni” “The Marriage of 


As a relief from 


is given over part to more 


classics, and 


Haydn, 


sing arias from and 


Figaro.” 





Hinkle and Werrenrath in Joint Recital. 
Hinkle, the soprano, and Reinald Werrenrath, 
united in a recital in Baltimore during the last 
The daily papers of the Monumental 
referred as follows to this successful event: 


Florence 
baritone, 
Ww eek 
City 


in October. 


A delightful song recital, the second concert in the current series 
recitals at the Peabody 

Hinkle and 
audience. The roved 


Miss Hinkle is 
satisfactory 


Institute, was 
Reinald 


oceasion | 


of artist given yesterday 


afternoon by Florence Werrenrath before a 


large and appreciative an unusually 


nteresting one, not only because ano of dis 


a sopr 


tinction and one of the most interpreters of modern 


songs of the poetic type we have heard in recent years, but also 


because of the extremely well chosen program, which covered so 


wide a range of suggestive modern compositions 
Miss Hinkle’s voice is wonderfully clear and rich in tone and 
possesses a real bell like quality that is well adapted to the singing 


of just such French songs as composed so pleasing a portion of the 
program. 


Mr. Wert 


rather 


His 
Miss Hinkle’s 


nrath sang with great taste and understanding 


rich baritone made an excellent background to 


cut tones 
Albert 


clear 


Charles Baker, who was at the piano, played the accom 








ume. 
Carrie 
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paniments with a skilfully calculated accent throughout the recital 
Baltimore Sun. 





Miss Hinkle has a beautiful and well cultivated soprano voice of 
excellent quality throughout its range, and Mr. Werrenrath a hne 
middle range baritone, inclining to tenor in quality. He had great 


success in the Liddle song, “Open My Windows to the Stars,” an 
“The Ringers,” both of which were encored. 
In the duets the voices were well matched and blended ex 





quisitely. The last one, by Bruno Huhn, to the noble, rhythmic 
words of Sir Walter Scott, ““Waken Lords and Ladies Gay,” was 
a rare treat. The large audience was enthusiastic.—Baltimore 
\merican, 

Characterized by unusually enjoyable duet singing, the second 
Peabody recital of this season was given yesterday afternoon 
Florence Hinkle, soprano, and Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, wert 


the vocalists, and they were accompanied by Charles Albert Baker 
Miss Hinkle possesses a lyric voice of delicate richness, which she 
uses with grace. Mr. Werrenrath has an extremely light baritone 
Its flexibility makes it particularly adaptable to co-operation 
Both singers have particularly clear enuncia 


voice, 
with a soprano part. 


tion.—Baltimore Star. (Advertisement.) 





Evan Williams Begins Season in New Haven. 
Evan Williams, the Welsh tenor, returned from Europe 
last week and left New York at once to begin his season 
in New Haven, Conn., singing there under the auspices of 
the Lawn Club. His program follows: 


Flower Song from Carmen..........+- : . Bizet 
The Pride of Youth........... ..Charles Seegar, Jr. 
Ev’ry Kiss Is a Song........... . Massenet 
The Youth’s Departure to the War. .. Homer 
fe cn cas os abe Rk eee ths eee heks SEU ene” Cadman 
My Lagan Love sri hace Hamilton Harty 
O Thou Billowy Harvest Field Rachmaninott 
Te i twain ba 4 oe ba ehia Rummel 
A Spirit Flower Campbeli-Tipton 
DO is wh chen cd nehdhendes eah¥hessbernes< . Rummel 
a! ere .Von Fielitz 

Silent Woe. 

Frauenworth, 

Roses. 

Secret Greeting 

On the Shores of the Lake 

Child Voices. 

Moonlight. 


Dreams. 

Anathema. 

Resignation. 
Mr. Williams was assisted at the piano by Charles Gil- 
[hat he is in splendid voice is disclosed in 
New Haven Morning Jour- 


bert Spross 
the following notice from the 
nal-Courier : 

tenor, delighted a large and discrim 
night at the Lawn Club. Mr. Will 
Elm City branch of the 
optimistic musicians 
a rare joy, but Mr 


Williams, the 
last 


Evan eminent 


inating audience iams came 
Sunshine 


that a 


under the auspices of the Universal 
must grant 


Williams seems to 


Society. Even the most 


good tenor singer is indeed 


be one of those rarities His voice has a luscious timbre, suscepti 


ble as the wind strings of a lyre to the intellectual impetus behind 


it and voluptuous in coloring. Im fact it gratifies the ear in the 
that a 


but never wearisome 


same manner Turner appeals to the eye, whether in the 


familiar, “Flower Song” from “Carmen,” with 


its lilting, airy, melodic hues, or the more sublime selections as 


Rummel’s “Ecstasy.” In its lower range Mr. Williams’ voice ap- 
peals with quite as much force as in his high range. His upper 
range had a delicacy coupled with a virility and warmth that at 
times held his audience spellbound. Not alone in the delicately 
pensive selections like ““A Moonlight Song” did he excel, but in 
the full range of subjects approaching the intensely and sublimely 


dramatic, was he at ease. 
Some London press opinions of Mr. Williams’ singing 
are appended: 


Evan Williams scored a triumph at the Chappell Ballad Concert at 


the Queen’s Hall on Saturday afternoon. The American tenor ap 
propriately chose the lovely aria, “Onaway! Awake Beloved,” from 
“Hiawatha” by Coleridge-Taylor. His wonderfully emotional voic 
emphasized the love and longing of words and music and the hearts 


and heads of the audience were completely captured.—London Ex 





press, October 27, 1912. 

Evan Williams received a warm welcome and quite brought down 
the house with “Onaway! Awake, B_loved."”—London Times 

The vocal triumph of the occasion was scored by Evan Williams, 


wrung the last drop of meaning 


Awake, 


whose sensitive tenor vor 


from the 


Beloved.” 


sweet, 


late Coleridge-Taylor’s beautiful aria, “Onaway 


London Standard. 


Evan Williams, the well known American tenor, made his only 
appearance this season at the “Ballads” and was warmly applauded 


for his impassioned singing.—London Telegraph ( Advertisement 





Concert in Aid of German Hospital. 

One of the first important concerts of the season for 
the benefit of charity took place at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
Thursday evening of last week. The affair was under the 
auspices of the Ladies’ Aid Society of the German Hos- 


pital and Dispensary. Dr. William C. Carl, organist; An- 
drea Sarto, baritone; Mary Jordan, contralto; Annie 
Louise David, harpist; Charles W. Harrison, tenor; Mary 


Stoddard, soprano, and the Misses Fontayne and Heyman, 
sopranos, united in a varied and excellent program. Dr 
Carl played in masterly style a concert fantasie by Mans- 
field and later joined Miss David in the performance of 
Gounod’s “Solennelle.” Mr. Sarto sang with feeling the 


romance to the “Evening Star,” from “Tannhauser.” The 
Misses Stoddard and the Messrs. Harrison and Sarto 
sang the “Lucia” sextet, arranged for quartet. The other 


artists each contributed solos, and all were well received 
by an overflowing and enthusiastic house. 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 








The first concert of the twenty-seventh season in New 
York of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Karl Muck, 
conductor, took place in Carnegie Hall on Thursday even- 
ing, November 7, 1912, on which occasion the following 


program was played: 


sy ny t , 4 Reet 

( e, Ca Ro Be 
M I 
l’re le M sing Wa 


It would be an easy matter for the experienced criti 


to fill a column or two with the usual platitudes about 


nuances, dynamics, tone quality, attack, climaxes 


rasing 


urnalism It 





and the other small talk of musical } 


night sound more pedantic and impressive to go into the 
structure of the symphony, its formal perfection, balance 


cohesion, logical development, contrast, unity in variety 


and other shop talk of the theorist; but it is as easy to do 


that as it is to give a list of the instruments in the score 


»f the valveless brass instru 
Beethoven wrote. All 


the critic’s quiver have been shot, are being shot, 


and point out the limitations 


ments for which these arrows in 


and will 


continue to be shot as long as Beethoven's symphonies 


are publicly exposed as targets for the shafts of the 


journalist archers. Yet no one is any better, or worse 


for it. The great mystery still remains. No man has yet 


explained why those symphonies live. No analyst has 


laid his hand on that impalpable something which lurks 
to call 


it genius, and most persons are satisfied with that answer 


behind the framework of notes. It is convenient 


however undeveloped may be the idea of causation dis 


played by that same answer 
An examination of this “Eroica” symphony reveals that 


it is constructed from a few themes of no great distinc 


1 
tion or striking character, that the harmonies are few and 
that the 


to modern ears 


rchestration is by 
\ hundred 


the counterpoint simple, and 


no means elaborate,—at least 


years ago this symphony had much that was considered 
sensational at that time and was censured by the same 
class of critics who now squirt their little jets of venom 


at Strauss 


But this symphony had in it a quality that may have 


been unnoticed at the beginning of its career,—the quality 


of wearing well. It has begun its second century with 


Who can point to a weak spot 


This | 1 


untarnished glory 
, armony should 


in that 
e so and so, this 


this 


score and say, 


theme should be thus, orchestration 


better if changed to that 


counter written 
would be 


work 


And when in 


It is not an insignificant feat to produce an art 


which reveals no flaws in a hundred years 
addition to this unsensational and flawless technic there 
is joined the natural and unforced expression of most ot 
the emotions of which the human mind is capable, there 
is every reason to believe that the works which embody 
these perfections will live at least another century. Com 
positions which depend on sensational effects are easily 


The 


trombones, xylophones 


surpassed next composer has only to double the 
cymbals and harps of his prede 


The 


a pound of dynamite can be made 


cessor to put the earlier master’s effect to the blush 
detonation caused by 
ridiculous by a ten pound explosion. But 
no such cheap and tawdry tricks. He walks on the 
mit of Parnassus with Shakespeare. What 
m a little dramatist 
would have Macduff 
learns that Macbeth has killed his wife and babes 


Beethoven uses 
sum 
an outrageous 
storm of curses and bluster of passiv 
put into the mouth of when he 
The mighty Shakespeare has another method. “Dispute 
it like a Malcoln I shall do so,” 


Macduff, “but I must also feel it as a man.” 


man,” says replies 


And it is this “feeling it as a man” that caps the 
climaxes of Beethoven's symphonies 
Imagine the bombardment of brass and artillery of 


would have unloosed in 
the “Eroica”’ that 
hero’s catafalque rolls slowly by to the solemn tread of 


drums an unimportant composer 


funeral march at moment where the 


the women sut 
method \ 


his brothers-in-arms and the sobs of 


like 


descends as if from 


Beethoven, Shakespeare, has another 


voice heaven saying, “Be ye com 


dead; he sleepeth.” A century of 


that 


forted He is not 


analysis has taught the w rid Jeethoven’s mind is 


like an illimitable ocean 


On the surface are the billows of humor 


genial goodfellowship 


sympathy, 
imagination, playfulness, burly jest 
and biting wrath. But from the depths comes the cry 
of a human heart, the And 
every man finds in Beethoven his own hopes and long- 
ings purified and raised by the genius of the composer, 
even as the ordinary man feels that the idealized charac- 


ters of Shakespeare are human like himself 


great yearning of humanity 


It will be time enough to speak of the playing of the 


orchestra and the capabilities of the conductor later in 





when the new and the old members of the 


ion have had more of Dr. Muck’s routine 


On Saturday afternoon November 9, the program was 
this 
Symphony, I , " 

egfried I Wag 
Ov ‘ . Eurvanth W ebe 

Carnegie Hall was again crowded to the doors, but it 
can hardly be said that the program had anything t l 
with the size of the audience. In fact, it would be difhcult 

nd a work less likely to attract than the Bischoff syn 

phony, which made tedious the first hour and a quarter 


the concert 


sis of dullness was varied at times by weir 


Chis ips the 


and grotesque p ssages which seem to have been suggested 
to the composer by operatic works having 1 ation 
whatever to abstract, and particularly symphonk 1s! 
For, though the word symphor longer is restricted t 
the formal and balanced works of Haydn and the subs« 


quently expanded symphonic forms of Beethoven, it never 


theless carries with it the obligation of a dignity and a 


bility of style incompatibl 


Bischoff's 


with the revelry and pasqui 


des of voluminous score Berlioz has don 


infinitely better. For Ber 
Bischoff has not. In 


this sort of thing much better 
le 


ioz had a style of his own, which 


this new German work one hears phrases from all the 
masters of the last quarter of century It is a Barm« 
ide feast set out with dishes of Tschaikowsky, Wagner 


Brahms, Strauss, Berlioz, which contain no morsel of 


Bischoff nourishment Nor is this orchestration anything 
to be proud of. It is taken for 
is sufficient technic 


granted that a 
But 
unother thing to 
technic It 


composer 


to express his ideas it is on 


thing to have the technic and have the 
judgment how best to 
little art to 


many a 


use this requires very 


keep all the instruments industriously busy f 


long page The real master of orchestratior 
chooses the instruments that will best express the varying 
emotions that fill his brain But the inferior master casts 
out him to find unusual combinations of instruments at 
tries to make his orchestra produce effects rather than 


express his own feelings Berlioz’s “Fantastic” symphony 


trahms sense of the 
Berlioz sy 


rchestration 


s not a symphony at all, in the wor 


Yet every note of the mphony is spontaneou 


nd every touch in the counts Compare 
the extraordinary effectiveness of the 


scale of A 


f Berlioz’s 


simple descending 


major,in the harp part of the valse m 


veme! 


glissandos and 


‘Fantastic’ symphony, with the 


claborate the Bischoff 
f the 


but the 


arpeggios of score 


Bischoff harpists are plainly visible to the 


actual sound of the harps is so buried ir the tonal 


cataclysm that for all practical purposes it m 


be omitted I'schaikowsky takes all sorts of liberti« 


the symphonic form, but never fails to fill those distorted 


forms with music that could have been written only by 
himself and orchestrated by as masterly a hand as his 
wi Brahms was no orchestral virtuoso If he ha 
lacked the pronounced personality and could not have con 
posed those themes “pregnant with celestial fire” he m 
have been as dull as Bischoff, though not long draw 
out. And though the noisy and obstreperous Strauss may 


seem at times to exceed even the prerogative of genius, he 


/ | ‘ 
rides upon the whirlwind of human emotions and utter 


dark sayings of old as only a master can 


Bischoff borrows the thunder of all the gods of music 


but t raim f his wi In one respect alone 

work worthy of a good orchestra: its excessive difficultix 
n be overcome niy by a ipable band I pla eT but 

though this may be the principal reason why it attract 


n excellent orchestra, it is surely an insufficient wer 


to the patient public who received it with apathy 


contrast was this young composer's strenuous verbosit 
to the exquisite tone poem of the master who in his n 
turit with the technical experien f “Gétterdammer 
ung” and “Die Meistersinger” at his service, penned t 
simple “Siegfried Idyl.” 
Morrill Pupils in Many Places. 
Laura E. Morrill, whose studio of singing is now in the 


Aeolian Hall, New York, has 
news from her pupil, Nona Malli, who is touring with th 


new recently 


Gypsy Love” company and having fine success. Mars 
critics have spoken of her beautiful voice and her 
Miss Malli 
forty-three weeks. 





as an actress 


remains 


Jessie Pamplin has been singing in Buenos Aires and 
has been particularly praised for her German programs 


She is ming soon to New York and will continue her 
<tudies with Mrs Morrill 
3ertha Kinzel, soprano at the West Park Church. New 


York, sang in Yonkers recently and was so 


that she was reengaged for another concert November 3 
She is under the management of 
Winifred Mason, 


Church 


Walter Anderson 
soprano, is singing in the beautif 


new First »f Christ, Scientist, in Brooklyn 


Florence Chapmatr impression by het 
beautiful voice in concert and church work in Nebraska 


this summer ul was ferea good € gements tor the 
tall, but she returned t tinue studies and better to fit 
herself for her career 

Ruth Donalds young and attractive girl of seven 
teen, with a sweet and pure soprano, was offered a posi 
tion with one of the Broadway successes, but as her voice 
is not sufficiently mature Mrs. Morrill has compelled Miss 
Donaldson to refuse the offer 

Russell Bliss, whose successful summer concerts have 
been recorded, sings in Englewood, N. J., this month and 
next month in New York 

Bertha Barnes, of Boston, is a very successful teacher 


und Mrs. Morrill’s representative in that city 


Clarence C. Bawdish, a tenor, has been substituting in 


seve! hurches He 5 n excellent re acl I Pp 
sesses a V i fine rang nd ] lity 

Lilha Sn gy, ? the pa three s« ns a ntrait 
vith the Metrot itan Oper Company has devoted the 
past six months to special study Miss Sneiling’s voice 
always rather high and more me than contralto, has bh 
come a full-fledge " 1 when she sings pu 
the next time w ke ike ly s rat rol 

Mr Mor “ Q st musicale f the winter 
t Aeolian all esday evening, December and ther 
after will have mu es every month (first Tuesday 
( rles Gilbert Spross has been re-engaged as accompanist 





Frank Veitch, wl uily managed Nordica 
concert on October 9, announces Ysaye for at tal on 


December 


David ispham gave the ening ecital in t new 
2 24 \ all, and the econd event in the artist 
series, under the Ispice } g Men’s Christias 
\ssociation l be g t ! 1 ue ening, N er et 
y y Mar ull Li il 
tf eB 
That w t hamber musi ul atiot the Dub 
String Quartet, give the first of it eason'’s cour { six 
ubscription concert Wednesday evet ng iw Y M. ( \ 
lall | wis | ul 1 ! the management ! the seri 
re FF 
acl ! n i t t 1 t eekly program pre 
ented by member the Lads Morning Music Club at 
ranges for two artists’ recital For th winter Adrian 
\riani and Elena Gerhardt are the artists chosen hey 
Il appear in January and February respectively 
: rr Fe 
Among the t t enjoyable musical event f the i 
n are the recitals given from time to time by the mem 
r f the staff of the McGill | ersity Conservatory « 
Musk On the evening f October 21 Merlin Davies 
tenor, and Walter Hung: rd, pianist, with Lynwood 
Farnam at the piano, presented a delightful program, and 
n ct eT s Frank Rowe baritone ind Blair Neale 
pianist, with | Blair as accompanist, gave a highl 
ccessful evening recital 
i 
Ellen G. Lawrence has place Montreal «1 e 
inder a debt of gratitude the spler erie f 
certs arranged prior to the opening of the opera season 
Sembrich and Scharwenka were heard in recital, Cal 
and Signor Gasparri presented a tabloid version of “Car 
men,’ and two performance f “Ehjah” in grand opera 
form were given Later in the season Clara Butt and 
Kennerley Rumford dmond Clement and hn McCor 


mack awrence’ 


will appear here under Mrs. | 


Sunday Night Concerts at the Belasco. 
Haensel & Jones 


Theater. New York, 


announce two concerts at the Belasc« 


Sunday evenings, December 8 an 
yh i oe P 


February 2 Isabel Hauser, pianist, and the Saslavsh 


string (nn artet This is the fifth « nsecutive Ca n that 
ese concerts e been given in New York ane ‘ 
ever growing popularity A number of interesting 


ties are promised 
Gruppe a Haarlem Philharmonic Soloist. 
The . ‘ 


have Paulo Gruppe as one of its sol t the rsda 


Haarlem Philharmonic So: 


morning concert, April 17, which will be given in the Astor 


Gallery of the Waldorf-A 
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Lecture-Musicale by Granberry School. 


¢ 


1 1 


of last week the 
lirector, gave a lecture 
Chamber Music Hall, New York, 

icators and mu- 


Granberry Piano 


consisting of Marion 
en Jalkut, Mrs. Samuel Mer- 
Alfred Blake Smith, opened the 
“Pomp and Circumstance,” 
piano [he number was performed 
nd was warmly applauded 
to the stage and delivered a 
which he introduced Emma L. Trap- 
Courier staff, the lecturer for the 
he paid a graceful tribute. Miss 
rity vé Affectation in Musical 
ditions in this country, and the 
emarh was rather pessimistic. 
for a greater artistic awakening 

r attitude toward music 
I | is a discipline; a mistress 
I she makes the people milder 


mot more reasonable,” were 
per, and the lecturer outlined in a 
mer’s prophecy, uttered in the first 
entury had, to some extent, been 

| France, two countries that have 

| t | ame time have so ved eco- 
are ause for alarm in this free 
resting and instructive lecture the 

1 in e style the march from “Tann 


the fac ulty, took 


who became 


a member of 


members of the class 


ping her discourse along national 


has changed her title and hereafter 


cture it will be announced as “Music 


Ysaye’s First Recital Program. 


terested 


Irate? 


nity in the metropolitan district is 


\ 


Ysaye appearances at Carnegie 
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Hall. The great Belgian virtuoso returned from Europe 
last Saturday, and he plays tomorrow night (Thursday) 
for the College Club of Jersey City at the Jersey City High 
School. 

Ysaye’s first New York recital takes place at Carnegie 
Hall, Tuesday afternoon, November 19, when he will 
present the following program, assisted at the piano by 


Camille Decreus: 


Someta Bh DP WMI i a ici ov'ccs voc ph voccccsss tones cbeccnsecs Nardini 
Sonate in B minor . Germiniam 
Concerto in G major........ ee .»Mozart 
(Cadenza by Ysaye.) 
Chaconne (with organ) ..+. Vitali 
Ries. GOGE .o ocs wecsdacacdcceesveuns pidevrrsvassocendanues Ysaye 
GE RRR nccwk ce edb as Se notes onsesr0e ccs ccesccctenbaenene Ysaye 
Rondo Capriccioso ........+.+: .. Saint-Saéns 





Schelling Programs for Tour in Spain. 
Ernest Schelling, the American pianist, is touring Spain 
during the month of November. Five of his programs are 
appended: 


....- Schumann 


Fantasie, op. 17.. Tro TrryT rer rc Te 

Variations in F sharp minor ... Schelling 
Mestarne Ob © MRO so asi n6% 6.03 ocakhee in voterttvctocnved Chopin 
Mazurka in F sharp minor ....Chopin 





"fA 





PO F444 hive uh 
ERNEST SCHELLING . 














ERNEST SCHELLING 
Two etudes, A flat and G major.......ccccceessescsvcveens Chopin 
Valse, A flat Pee Teeter ..Chopin 
Scherzo, C sharp mimor.....sscccsecerscrerecccttuneeeee - Chopin 
No. 2 
Sonata in B minor ..Chopin 
FwO MOCHUFMES ceccccccccccceesedeerscccsssetsesserseseess Chopin 
Iwo etudes .. Chopin 
Barcarolle ‘ es .. Chopin 
Ballade in A......+. ; ° ..+».Chopin 
Bomate, B mlmeFeccccvcccctccccecceteevetisecscestucecsestes Liszt 
Au lac Hallenstadt..........ccceercecsenceeeeeeereneseesuces Liszt 
Etude in F minor Liszt 
Consolation Liszt 
Valse Impromptu 2... 66.66 c eee eee e teen ete ee ew en en enaewane Liszt 
Rhapsodiec, No. 80. .ccccccdccsecesccvecccnssevtesssseesseves Liszt 
No. 3 
Fantasie Chromatique amd Fugue. ... 2... 0005 eee e cence eeennes Bach 


. Betthoven 
. . Schumann 


Sonata, op, tit 








Etudes Symphoniques 
Rhapsodies vded haan ccpaewiaeibesuasbeteessnenneeenn Brahms 
Two Songs .Without Words ...- Mendelssohn 
Sarabande ‘ .... Debussy 
Soirée dans Granada .aeeee+ Debussy 
Cathedrale Engloutic .......... cece ce we cere eeeteeeenseseens Debussy 
POOCRIR ccccyecceccdesecedesdddesccceesescsecnccdecvesseses Debussy 
Nocturne . ses eeePaderewski 
CYACOVIETINE ccc cc ecw wees eserersererateeee® eee . Paderewski 
Standchen .eeeess Schubert-Liszt 
Liebestod . Wagner-Liszt 
No. 4 
Fantasie and fugue... ....-.ec cee cee sere ween eneeeeeeeees Bach-Liszt 
Sonata, op. gt, NO. g.cccssccccceeeeceeererensteneeesunes Beethoven 
Papillons FE Cpek'ucd bike scene tc ckaeenn cman nen Schumann 
Nocturne in B major........0+.+08+ 600s tacceteceesbeees Chopin 
Two mazurkas, F sharp minor and C major.......0eeereeees Chopin 
Preludes, 1, 7, 8, 21 amd 24. ....ccccceeeeceeneenveeeteaeess Chopin 
Polonaise edvecwne eeseeee «Chopin 
Alborado del grazioso.......cccseseseceeccesnecsreuseenesees Ravel 
Barcarolle occ cccccccccncccccccteccccccesecoussesecess Rubinstein 
Rhapsodie, No. 6... 6. cece cccnceeeceeeeernerneeenrrenearenens Liszt 
No. § 
Prelude amd fugue... ......ceeceeeessereererneewenenes Mendelssohn 
TWO SOMATAD cc ccccccscceccceccscceseceseresces oc cccces GOremee 
+es++sBeethoven 


Sonata, OP. OQ. ssecereeers Sete eetercereeeessees? 


Theme and variations in A mimor.......-++-ceeeeeeeeees Paderewski 
Three intermezzi, op. 116....--:+eeeeeeecrseeeesereeeeeees Brahms 
Ballade in F mimor......-ceccccccccecceccccesecesccsccess Chopin 
I. Oc kali ihi sg swans cntvapendeccdanss deeesapas estees Chopin 
Scherzo in C minor.......-.cecceccccceesereneeeseenenees Chopin 
PN hoc cwee th eguadseest hp bed 466 Canoes SUagRs Tschaikowsky 
Humoresque Pe Ph eee ee errr er cee, Tschaikowsky 
Fantasie, Summer Night's Dream........-+--+.+++ Mendelssohn- Liszt 





Beel Quartet Concerts in San Francisco. 

The Beel Quartet, of San Francisco, Cal., consisting of 
Sigmund Beel, first violin; Emilio Meriz, second violin; 
Nathan Firestone, viola, and W. Villalpando, cello, opened 
its season in San Francisco, Sunday afternoon, November 
3. Alice Bacon Washington, pianist, assisted in the per- 
formance of the Brahms sonata for piano and violin. The 
other works played were the Schumann quartet in F, op. 
43, and the Dohnanyi quartet in D flat, op. 15. The series 
of Tuesday evening concerts at the Hotel St. Francis will 
have the following programs: 

NOVEMBER 26 


Quartet, D major........ccececcccecsrcecnersecreseseencees Haydn 
Quartet, E minor, op. 59...-----+-e+eeee- .. Beethoven 
Quartet, G minor, OP. 10........ cee cence rene r eer eeneenes Debussy 

DECEMBER 17. 
Quartet, E flat.....cccccceceeeesecereeernrecccrssessens ..Mozart 
Andante and variations from quartet in D minor,......... Schubert 
Quintet for piano and strings...........+-+.+. .....- Schumann 

Mrs. Oscar Mansfeldt, piano 

JANUARY 7. 
Quartet, F major, op. 18..-.5..eseecceceeeeessenseeenes Beethoven 
Bagatelles, for strings and harmonium.............+++eeeeee Dvorak 
Quartet in C minor, Op. S28... .0ssccccccccsccccccccesceseee Brahms 

Henri Salz, harmonium. 

JANUARY 28 
Quartet in A mimOr.... cc scccns crccccccecevevcssecsceces Schubert 
Sonata for piano and viola. ........-.seeeeeeeeeeceeenes Paul Juon 
Quartet, Aus Meinem Leben........... naemet en ..... Smetana 

Eugene Blanchard, piano. 

FEBRUARY 18 
Quintet, C major (repeated by desire) .........00ceeeeeeee Schubert 
BORNE ioc ace cccvevcccdacedecavcaceecssencdccgesesoessccace .Brahms 





Heinrich Zéllner’s new symphony, op. 100, is to be heard 
in Utrecht (premiere), Winterthur, Davos, Baden Baden, 
Bonn, Cassel, Dortmund, Dusseldorf, Mayence, Gladbach 
and Minster. 


NIELSEN 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 
In America Until June 
Management: - Chas. L. Wagner 
Associate manager with R, E. Johnston 
1451 Broadway 
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ANDREAS DIPPEL PRESENTS 


The Secret « Susanne 


An Opera Comique by WOLF-FERRAR! 
with members of the 


CHICAGO GRAND OPERA CO. 





For available dates address 
SECRET of SUSANNE CO. 
Auditorium Theatre, Chicago 


 ——@M— 
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BOXHOLDERS AT THE METROPOLITAN. 








Following is the official list of boxholders at the Metro- 
politan Opera House for the season of 1912-1913: 
ParTERRE Box HOLDERS 


— 


wn 


“NI 


— 
~ 


19. 
2! 


29. 


33. 


- 


. Vincent 
. Charles T. Barney. 


2 ay 2 


. Mrs. Ogden Goelet 
. M. Orme Wilson. 


Mrs. E. R. Merritt 
Mrs. J. A. Burden 


George P. Wetmore. 
Mrs. 
Jules S. Bache 
Edson Bradley 
Gen. H. Carroll 
J. B. Cobb 

B. F. Yoakum 
Lewis G. Morris .... 
Henry C. Pierce 
Mrs, C. M. Hyde 
Astor. 


Mrs. W. S. Gurnee. 


Miss Delia Gurnee ... 


Mrs. D. S. Lamont 
Mrs. W. D. Straight 
Mrs, Hamilton Fish 


. Perry Belmont 


Mrs. William B. Leeds 


Harold Brown.......... 


.... Wednesdays 


es OP ee Odd Fridays 
Mrs. H, W. McVickar ....... 


oeeeeee- Leven Fridays 


. Opening night 
....-Odd Mondays 
......Even Mondays 


Jineek cen Odd Wednesdays 
....-Even Wednesdays 


Thursdays 
......Even Thursdays 
eeeeseces Fridays 
oa acny ae 


...Odd Mondays and odd matinees 


Even Mondays 
Wednesdays 
..... Fridays 

Even matinees 


James B. Taylor..Odd Mondays and even Wednesdays 


J. A. Townsend 
Arthur C. James 
A. M. Huntington. . 
Mrs. L. S. Bryce. 
H. A. C. Taylor. 
F. S. Witherbe: 

:. S. Harkness 

. G. McMurty 
vee ee 
Miss Iselin. 

C. O'D. Iselin 

E. H. Gary 
Frederick Pratt 
Stuart Duncan 
Mrs. C. H. Senff 


mor 


. W. D. Sloane, Mrs. H, McK. Twombly 


Henry C. Frick. 
Mrs. C. H. Coster . 
Gerry 

Louis T, Hoyt 

F. C. Penfield 

E. J. Berwind 


. Mrs. G. G. Haven and 
. George S. Bowdoin and Charles Lanier 


Mrs. E, M 


Harriman 


ee AS | ere 
Charles Lanier ......... 
Mrs. R. Gambrill....... 
Mrs. J. S. Barney....... 


George D. Pratt ... 
Mrs. J. E. Alexandre 
A. Murray Young.. 
Mrs. Vanderbilt. 

C. E. Sampson.... 
Mrs. J. E. Alexandre 
J. C. Livingston 
John T. Pratt 
E. Francis Hyde 
Wi A: Sleek... 


Mrs. J. J. Wysong ..... 


Bede MME Svewwacecs 
Mrs. E. E. Ludlow .. 
J. P. Morgan. 

A. D. Juilliard 

Philip M. Lydig . 
Miss Leary 
Mrs. F. Pearson 


. August Belmont 


D. Guggenheim 
S. R. Guggenheim 
W. K. Vanderbilt 
E. H. Gary .. 

S. H. P. Pell 
Percy R. Pyne 
John Claflin 
Mrs. C. P 
George F. Baker 
H. C. Fahnestock 
Mr. Baker and Mr 


Huntingtor 


Henry Clews and George 


George H. Warren 


Mrs. W. K. Vanderbilt, | 
Mrs. H. H. Jenkins 





J. E. Parsons..... 


..Odd Mondays, 
Even Mondays, odd Fridays 


Odd Mondays 


Fahne 
Gould 


Odd Wednesdays 
..Odd Fridays 


Even Fridays and odd matinees 


..Odd Mondays 
Even Wednesdays 
..Odd Thursdays 

Even Fridays 


..Odd Mondays 
.. Even Mondays 
Wednesdays 
onnidi Fridays 
...Matinees 
Alternately 


..Fridays 
Mondays and matinees 
... Wednesdays 

eccvccss RUMEOGRyS 

ooes+ FP Pidays 
Alternately 


Even Mondays 
.. Wednesdays 
Fridays and matinees 
even Fridays 


.eseeee» Wednesdays 
Odd matinees 
.....-Even matinees 


Even Wednesdays 
Odd Fridays 
Even Fridays 
....Mondays 

. Wednesdays 

. Thursdays 
...Fridays 

..Odd matinees 
Even matinees 


..Even Mondays 
.. Wednesdays 


. Frid iys 


Wednesdays 


Opening night 

.. Mondays 

and odd matinees 
Fridays 

Even matinees 
Mondays, Thursdays 
Wednesdays, Fridays 
Matinees, alternately 
Alternately 


Opening night 


eovebeene Even Wednesdays 





























Mrs. ¥. A. Logan, Jr. séeeve oe Wednesdays 
B. N. Duke : ..Odd Thursdays 
oe OS ee Odd Fridays and even matinees 
j. T. Atterbury ...... ...Even Fridays 
16. Levi P. Morton. 
James Speyer. 
Walter P. Bliss Odd Mondays 
Henry T. SlOGRe 2.0000 ..+++-Even Fridays 
W. Willis Reese ....... Matinees 
18. Miss Brice. 
C. B. Alexander 
Edward D. Adams Odd Wednesdays 
Mrs. S. Achelis Even Wednesday 
Mrs. Elmer Black Odd Thursdays 
H. F. Whitney Even Thursdays 
Hiram W. Sibley ..Odd Fridays 
Joseph H. Choate Even matinees 
20. Ogden Mills 
Mrs, Whitelaw Reid 
22. W. S. Webb. 
Ormond G. Smith...Opening night and even Mondays 
Joseph T. Tower Odd Wednesdays 
George L. Rives . ... Fridays 
24. Mrs. Goelet. 
Mrs. C. P. H. Gilbert Opening night 
M. Taylor Pyne Mondays 
H. M. Tilford .. Wednesdays 
Mrs. F. F. Thompson Odd Fridays 
E. Winthrop Even Fridays 
Mrs. H. B. Hyde .. ..Odd matinees 
MME. LILLIAN 
Address: 8 West 9th St, New York 
Concerts,1912-1913 
Under the Exclusive Management of 
FREDERIC SHIPMAN 
3836 Fiournoy Street - Chicago, lil. 
26. W. R. Proctor Monday 
Mrs. William M. V. Hoffmann Fridays 
S. H. P. Pell Odd matinee 
Charles Steele Even matince 
28. G. G. Haven, Jr 
J. W. Haven Opening night, Thursdays, matinee 
G  # Blair ° — Even Monday 
A. Iselin, Jr Odd Monday 
Jacob H. Schiff . Wednesday 
Edwin Gould Fridays 
30. H. P. Whitney and Payne Whitney Alternately 
32. Luther Kountze 
Pembroke Jones Even Mondays 
F. E. Lewis .Part Mondays, Thursdays 
W. D. Kountze Odd Wednesday 
George W. Perkins Even Wednesday 
Mrs. W. L. Rice Odd Friday 
J. Gordon Douglas Even Friday 
John D. Ryan Matinees 
34. James B. Haggin 
George ( Boldt Wednesday 
e.; a MacNeill Thursda 
James W. Gerard ....... Frida 
Mrs. Fdna Barker Even matinee 
Granp Trex Boxs DES 
37. George J. Whelan ; Monday 
3%. J. Harper Poor Monda 
41. Miss Julia Chester Wells Monday 
41. Noble McConnell Wednesday 
43. E. Breese Norrie Monda 
45. George B. Hurd Monda 
47. George J. Jackson Mond 
47. William B. Thompson Wednesda 
47. Oscar Michael Saturday matinee 
49. James B. Dickson ; Monday 
49. Frederic H. Humphreys .. Wednesda 
49. C. D. Tows Saturd matinee 
st. W. Dixon Ellis Even Monday 


Gage E. Tarbell ... ..Odd Mondays 


51. Dr. Willy Meyer ...... Wednesday: 
51. F. A. Coffin ..... Saturday matinee» 
53. Edmund L. Baylies Mondays 
53. Misha E. Applebaur Wednesda 
53. William A. Clark Saturday matinee 
36. Mrs. Lauterbach Mondays 
38. Dwight A. Jones Mondays 
40. Robert C. Clowry Mondays 
40. Mrs. E. M. Knox Wednesdays 
42. Julian H. Meyer Mondays 
42. Charles L. Sicard Mondays 
44. Mrs. A. C. Washington Monday 
44. Myron C. Taylor Wednesday 
44. Mrs. Clifton B. Beach Wednesdays 
40. Peter Doelger Mondays 
40. Mrs. Arthur Gibb Wednesdays 
46. C. B. Raymond Fridays 
y8. Giulio Gatti-Casaz Mondays 
48. Giulio Gatti-Casa Wednesdays 
s8. Giulio Gatti-Casa Chursdays 
48. Giulio Gatti-Casazza ‘ : Fridays 
48. Giulio Gatti-Casazza Saturday matinee 
so. Gen. Charles F. Roe . Odd Mondays 
50. F. W. Woolworth Even Monda 
50. Mrs, Jefferson Coddingtor Wedn 
50. Mrs. Oscar F. Zollikoffet Even Wednesd 
o. J. Hornblower de Witt Friday 
2. Isaac D. Fletcher Monda 
2. James Griswold Went Odd Wednesday 
52. Mrs. Theodore F. Wood Odd Wednesday 
52. Mrs. Herman Henneberget Eve Wednesda 
52. George M. Lander Chursdays 
52. James Gayley Friday 
54. Clarence H. Mackay Monda 
54. Mrs. Albert Barnes Boardman Wed y 
54. Vincent S. Mulford Wednesday 
54. Bertram G. Work Thursday 
$. Mrs. Edward Randolp hriday 
STALL Boxu Ek 
B. Mrs. George Scott Graham Monda 
Mary Campbell We y 
Mrs. Benjamin D. Riegel a 
H. C. Hollenbeck hriday 
John C. Hollenbeck Friday 
\. B. Leach atin 
C. Frank Scott Gert Monday 
Mrs. Elmer Jerome Post Wednesda 
S. S. Rose la 
Mi M. G. Stowe ‘ i n 
D. Mrs. Ft N. ] Mond 
bred k J. La Wednesda 
Frederick | " 
| nk R. I l m 
| H. D londa 
\ueust ippenhemn Wednesda 
Mr Sigmund R fe Wednesday 
Benjamin LD. Riege rida 
John R. De Witt I 
John C. Breckinridge Saturday 
F. Mrs. Von Juch Wellmar M 
Mr William Salome M la 
Mr Will R. Chapman Wed (lay 
Mr ( irl lollner W int la 
Helen Barret \ ! la 
Anna S. W \ r : 
Mr Viet ( } 1 
loseph D. I | i 
(y. I S. Uln la 
Henry Z i¢ 
Dr. Monae |! J 
Mrs, S. Z. M 
Mrs. C. M. M 
Margaret Sy 
Mr { , B i 
Abraha B. M rida 
Mar G. La t 
] 1; bh " 7Zat le | } 1 t 
H. Jonat Bu M 
Anton | { W ‘ i 
Re i] | " Ved 1 
» I Gud d 
| A} i 
I Al } Frid 
Baroness \ R Frid 
M R ( ) rda atine 
| Mf Ge ( , ‘ ; 
|. He ) . { 
(, sta 
J. Burli Law 
John R. Bra 
Edgar A. M g 
V. John W. Herbert 
Albert Plaut 
M Anse (Jppe 
Josep! in Vieck, J 
W. Jacob Langelot 
Mrs. Olin D. G rday matine 
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LATE MINNEAPOLIS NEWS. 
nd popular concert of the Minneapolis Sym- 
» popular soloist being 


The numbers included works of 


lac Ponchielli, Wolf-Ferrari, Mozart 
nme 

the list of loists engaged for the second 

pol inday concerts by the Minneapolis 

yr ra, Emil Oberhoffer, conductor: De 


Verrenrath, baritone December 22, 
Dec 29, Karl Kirk Smith, cellist, 
Willia harp; January Pauline and 
January 12, Heniot Levy 
] van Vliet, cellist; January 26 
The present month will be an 
e: Minneapolis Symphony Or 
Oberhoffer, conductor, as, in addition to the 
( t following concerts will be given 
\ ber 1 Rochester, Minn 
| e, W Wednesday, No 
Minn Thursday, November 14 
Mir \ ember Mankato, Minn 
6 Dodge, la.; Wednesday, No 
| lay N ember 28% Mas n 
ae fF 
la Saturda morning faculty 
l hool of Mu vas given No 
nd n-Gilman, pianist, and Ruth 
i] it appearance these two 
ell and ta rably known, attracted a 
iden ich friends, who were 
progr tainir large a number 
my tion The music as well as the 
t not only enjoyable but also instruc 
follow 
R 
. I 
Mac Dowe 
Pp 
De 
( 
Mass 
lacM i 
iH 


etland and Edna Brunius Funk, of the faculty, 
progra t Carve Minn., Thursday, October 

i _Jacol n pratr Margaret Distad, contralto; 

Istadt i pupils of William H. Pontius, 











q «¢ ‘ y 
a Saturday morning Novem 


ba Sundstrom, violin 


i n Wall Johnson is 
unced to ¢ eri f three Liszt recitals at the 
] The first will 1 n the evening of No 
er 20 and the progra will include three numbers 
1 his etud Anne le Pelerinage (Swiss), which 


rarely heard in concert. Ebba Sundstrom, violinist, 


1 of Norma Williams, played at a convent 


n of Eng 
Dramatic pupils of 


Lutheran Churches, November 8 


the school, under the direction of Charles M. Holt, gave 
an excellent performance of Oscar Wilde’s comedy “Lady 
Windermere’s Fan,” last Tuesday evening. Emilie Eggen 
as Mrs. Erlynn, and Dorothy Kurtzman as Lady Winder- 
mere, shared the honors. George Duthie as Lord Darling- 
Harriet Hetland will give “Polly of 
at the St. Paul Y. W. C. A. in the near fu- 
The next play to be presented by the dramatic stu- 
dents is “The »”” Plymouth Senior 


ton was excellent. 
the Circus” 
ture 


Rose 


Town,” by the 
Day Class 
RRre 

The name of a new artist has just begun to reach the 
musical public of the Northwest and judging from the 
success of his playing with the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra, Sunday afternoon, November 3, it will be but 
a brief time before his ability will become known and gen- 
In spite of the fact that Harrison Wall 
Johnson has grown up and lived in Minneapolis all his 


erally recognized 


life, he was practically unknown, except by a small group 
who have for some 
al talent 


f friends, time past recognized his 


From them he received 


pec advice and en 

















Following appearances in 
Plainfield, N. J., Briarcliff, 
N.Y., and Washington, D.C. 


ZIMBALIST 


The Russian Violinist 


will give his first New York 
Recital of the Season, in Carnegie Hall, Tuesday 
| Afternoon, Nov. 12th. @ Zimbalist, as a natu- 

ral consequence of his sensational success last 
| winter, is so extensively booked that he will be 
| compelled to extend his American visit to April. 











For Terms and Dates still available, address 


| LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York 




















couragement and through them he went to Berlin more 
than a year ago, where he became a pupil of Egon Petri 
and Ferruccio Busoni, Returning to America in Septem- 
ber he was heard by Conductor Emil Oberhoffer and was 
at once engaged as special soloist for one of his concerts. 
Mr Johnson elected to play Liszt’s Spanish rhapsody, 
which was originally written as a piano solo, in the style 
of his Hungarian rhapsodies. The Spanish rhapsody has 
been most effectively arranged as a concert piece for piano 
with orchestral accompaniment by the famous virtuoso and 
Johnson played the 
number with excellent tonal quality and poetic spirit. His 


composer, Ferruccio Busoni. Mr. 


technic surprised everyone familiar with the stupendous 
demands of the piece. But there was not a moment of 


Johnson was as 


insecurity and it was evident that Mr. 
with every orchestral tone and instrument as he 
His style is free from all exaggera 
tion and sentime ntalism 


Liszt's “Sonetta del 


familiar 
was of his own part. 
He was enthusiastically recalled 
in a style that at 


playing Petrarca” 


nce gave evidence that he was quite familiar with the 
moods and individuality of the music and composer 
n-ne 
Maude Moore, head of the oratorical department of the 


Johnson School of Music, will read at the annual meeting 


f the Thursday Musical next Tuesday morning. Two 
f her selections will be with musical setting. “The Cry 
f Rachel,” by Mary Turner Salter, recently sung here 


by Madame Schumann-Heink, and “Princess of the Morn- 
Ware. Gustavus Johnson will play the 
accompaniment Bertha Maude Pratt, pupil of 
Maude Moore, read for the Maccabees at Masonic Temple 


ing,” by Harriet 


piano 


last week and last Friday evening read for the Pythian 
Sisters at K. P. Hall. Hannah Johnson, pupil of Maude 
Moore, read at the organ recital of Prof. F. E. Peterson, 
»f Minnesota Church last 
week 


Emanuel 


College, at Grace Lutheran 
Hilda Johnson, of the faculty, played at the Swiss 
Church last 


f the regular organist 


Lutheran Sunday in the absence 
\gnes Lewis, head of the vocal 
Maude Moore, head of the 
oratorical department, will read at the reception of the 


Catholic 


department, will sing, and 


League at St. Mary’s Hall next Friday evening 
Gustavus Johnson will act as accompanist. Mrs. Louis 
Maud Moore, read for the Writers’ 
and Monday afternoon for the Sun 


pupil of 
Saturday 


Solem, 
League, 
shine Society 

RRR 
One of the noticeable influences of the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra upon the city has been the interest 
aroused in the study of orchestral instruments. Music 
lovers, actuated by a desire to take part in the production 
of the great orchestral compositions, have taken up the 
study of the various instruments, and this naturally has 
resulted in the forming of orchestras. One of 
these, the Orchestral Art Society, composed entirely of 


amateur 


strings, has been holding weekly rehearsals since the last 
of September, and the demand for organizations of this 
class is shown in the fact that the limited number of forty 
members was reached at the second rehearsal. William 
MacPhail, who received his orchestral training in the 
Sterns Conservatory, Berlin, is conductor, and has ar- 
ranged a program of numbers by Bach, Gluck, Schubert 
and Svendsen for the first public appearance of the or- 
chestra, November 20, in the Gethsemane Guild Hall. 
Eleanor Poehler, the well known mezzo soprano, and 
Ralph Truman, violinist, will be soloists. 
MarGaret Distap 





Gruppe in Munich, London and the Hague. 

Paulo Gruppe has more bookings in Europe just closed 
for him and these include concerts with the Munich Or- 
chestra, Henry Wood London Orchestra and some re- 
citals in both cities. The young cellist is to give a recital 
at The Hague before sailing for America the end of De- 
cember. Haensel & Jones, Gruppe’s managers, have closed 
contracts for the artist in the Middle West, and he will 
also appear at several concerts in New York. 
THe Musica Courier announced some of 
the Western tour where Gruppe is to play 


Last week 
the cities on 





Bridewell Sings With San Francisco Symphony. 
Carrie Bridewell, the popular American contralto, was 
the soloist at a recent San Francisco Symphony Orchestra 
concert in that city. Madame Bridewell won a marked 
triumph in the Pacific Coast metropolis, where good artists 
are quickly appreciated. The contralto was the recipient 
of enthusiastic plaudits, many beautiful flowers and ex 


cellent press notice. 





Herman Devries in Many Roles. 
Herman Devries, the well known operatic singer and 
well remembered in 
Europe as an oratorio and church singer as an operatic 
basso with the Opera, Opera Comique, Covent Garden and 
other leading opera houses on the Continent. Mr. Devries 
was for four years the baritone soloist at St. Eugene’s 
Church in Paris, Raoul Pugno officiating at the same time 
as organist and choir director. Mr. Devries sang also 
at the Church of the Trinity under Guilmant, Salome and 
Grisy, and at St. Clothilde under César Franck. Other or- 
ganists and choir directors under whom Mr. Devries sang 
in different churches in Paris were: Pickaert, Emil Bous- 
sagol, Samuel Rousseau, Lippacher, Hochstatder, Samuel 
David and Gaston Salzedo (the father of the well known 
harpist of the Metropolitan Opera House). Mr. Devries 
also sang with the Society of St. Cecilia under the leader- 


Chicago vocal teacher, is just as 





HERMAN 


DEVRIES 


ship of Charles Gounod on April 2 and 6, 1889, appearing 
as basso soloist in the “Redemption” and “Mors et Vita,” 
and under the direction of Armand Raynaud in Handel's 
‘ludas Maccabeus.” Mr. Devries also sang the part of 
Mephisto in the “Damnation of Faust” under the direction 
of Jules Pasdeloup, Hasselmans and Gabriel Marie 
\t the concert of the Hippodrome in Paris under the 
direction of Albert Vizentini he sang in “The Deluge” by 
Saint-Saéns, and at Versailles in the castle ballroom under 
the direction of Guillot de St. Bris, he sang the basso part 
in Rossini’s “Stabat Mater,” and in Chicago, under the 
direction of Harrison M. Wild, he sang the High Priest 
in “Samson and Delilah” with the Apollo Musical Club, 
and in Milwaukee at the Arion Club, Schumann’s “Faust.” 
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THIS INTERESTING PICTURE SHOWS FRANZ 


KOHLER, 
HIS LARGE CLASS OF PUPILS STI 


THE ENERGETIC DIRECTOR OF THI 
DYING WITH 





~ 


OE Ok GAMO Rg pipers 


VIOLIN DEPARTMENT AT 
KOHLER IS AT THI 


OBERLIN ¢ 


HIM THIS SEASON MR 


EXTREME LEFT 








SCHUMANN-HEINK IN GRAND RAPIDS. 


Raf M Novemb 


GRA 


Madame Schumann-Heink appeared at Powers Theater 


ctober 30, and the hearts of the Grand Rapids peopl 
were made to rejoice, as only 
With a 
us inspiring as ever, Madame Schumann-Heink opened her 


Schu 


Schumann-Heink can make 


them voice as wonderful, and a dramatic spirit 


program with a Wagner group, followed by three 


bert numbers, each receiving the hearty applause due them 








She also sang “Spinnerliedchen,” which touched a respon 


sive chord in the audience By request she sang 
“Mavourneen” as encores At the conclu 
Madame Schumann-Heink t 

her accompanist (Katherine Hoffmann) by the hand and 
had her share her honors 


did his 


Rosary” and 


sion of her last number 
ery graciously Edward Col 


work in a masterly 


Ree 


pre sident 


lins, assisting pianist manner 


At the 


nerce 


Chamber of Com 
A ssocia- 
tion, Madame Schumann-Heink made her third appearance 
before the State Te which 
held in October 31-N During 
Grand Rapids High School Orchestra 


»f the 


State Teachers’ 


request 1 the 


and the president of the 


Conventior of ichers was 


Grand Rapids vember 


the convention the 


under the direction of J. W. Beattie, received much ap 


plause, and many were the words of praise given the 


young musicians 


At the St. Cecilia meeting held November 1, Mrs. George 


J. Frankel, first vice president of the National Federation 
of Musical Clubs, was the guest of honor. Mrs. Frankel 
nvited the St. Cecilia members to attend the biennial 


and brief 
Federation 


Charles B 


meeting to be held in Chicago, April 2 


uutlined the 


1912 
arranged for the 


Mrs 


programs being 


meetings. Mrs. Frankel is a guest of 


‘The 








Kelsey, an ex-president of the National Federation of New Roles for Florence Muiford. 
Musical Clubs nae Since again 4 
Che first artist recital of the season for the St. Cecilia litan Opera Compar ence M 
Society will be given by Jane Osborn-Hannah, Novem the delightful nsat ‘ 
ver & A CS addition t brushing 1 | 
—— task—self impose ntract al 
Granville with Worcester Oratorio. lege of accepting or declining t 
On October 31 the Worcester Oratorio Society der contract t coms 
the direction of J. Vernon Butler, added to its successes confidence in he f 
f fifteen seasons with its first concert of the fall, present theless necessitates the ture 
ng an excellent program with Anna Case, soprano; Paul ind rehearsal hat 
\lthouse, tenor, and Charles Norman Granville, bariton hours pre rt 
The work of the society and of the soloists evoked enthu Madame resent de 
siastic praise Mr. Granville made a particularly fine im pages of é : 
pression with his spirited rendition of “Chanson Bach:que nnkeeper’s I 
from Thomas lamlet,” and was also heard in Dvorak’s ham for early perf ir I Ma M 
Te Deum laudamus” with Miss Case. The Gazette said bring to the urt an a it 
Mr. Granville’s voice is a baritone of flexible and good pretation, a splendid 
quality,” and the Telegram commented: “His style is pleas is positive. 1 ’ at 
ng and his vice is agreeable,” while the Evening Post singer and one in ! 
idded its word of praise by stating that Mr. Granvill for her particular talent | 1 be 
vas in excellent voice and pleased immensely especially f ! t 
The reason why Mr. Granville invariably pleases his the Met litan Ope ‘ 
idiences is because he infuses into his work a variety of en able ‘ I 
ne color and much personality He is moreover an scarce and the Me ] | k 
rdent champion songs in English, but while he do« grec 
t make a too forceful point of this to the detriment -~ 
neglect of songs in other languages, nevertheless he find 
reason of his clear English enunciation, a particular! Arthur Hartmann’s Melodrama. 
greeable channel for his highly developed interpretative \ melodrama, “Barbara,” by Arthur ur 
wers Any one who has heard Mr. Granville sing suc! mpleted he pre f the Gan Mu 
ngs as Spross’ “Lorraine, Lorraine Lorree,” a dramati f Chicago. TI the th work « ur 
ullad of great intensity, will not wonder that he ar ann has to | credit, the other tw \ 
cate f the use of the English language in musical \ Ballade Reading Gaol” and St Phill 
xpression n Hades 
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INGA ORNER : Soprano 


Metropolitan Opera Co. and Royal Covent Garden 
Address: Metropolitan Opera Co. New York 


Miss Daisy GREEN tacts scspenin 


Ensemble Accompanying 


Hotel Monticello, 35 West 64th Street, New York 
Te!. 1390 Columbus On tour with Lilla Ormond for two years 


MIHR- -HARDY 


oe WEST | nth a New YORK Telephone 2488 River 





dress; JOHN BELL, Mgr. 


REINALD WERRENRATH 


BARYTONE 
Management, THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
1 West 34th Street - - New York 


Walter Henry HALL 


Director Choral Musie Columbia University 
Conductor Columblie University Festive! Chorus 
Address, 49 Claremont Avenue Phone, Morning. 7070 


The Lachmund Conservatory of Music 
L. M. HUBBARD, Director 
All Branches—All Grades—Preparation for Concert or Opera. 
Pleasant home and chaperonage for a limited number of out-of-town 
students wishing to attend season of GRAND OPERA and SYM 
PHONY CONCERTS while pursuing a course of music study. 


ane sesoiee ser ADDRESS, 132 WEST 85th STREET 


"Phone, 8769 Schuyler 


Wk A AN EE RiIiCE§ 


CONTRALTO 


CARL. HAHN 


VIOLONCELLIST and CONDUCTOR 
Joint Recitals or Singly 
Exclusive Management: 
L. M. GOODSTADT, 1402 Broadway, - - 


Wea EMMA LOEFFLER 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Opera and Concert 
Management: HAENSEL & JONES 
| Aeolian Hall - - New York 


LESLEY MARTIN, bet cant 


STUDIO! 1425 Broadway, New York 
SINGERS — Susanne Baker Watsen, Cora 
Cross, Pauline Fredericks, Andrew Mack, Nellie 
Hart, Marion Stanley, Estelle Ward, Geraldine 
Hutcheson, George Bemus, George Gillet, ohn 
Hendricks, Dr. Eugene Walton Marshall, Fiske 
O'Hara, Horace Wright, Mabel Wilbur, John 
H. Stubbs, Edward Foley, Albert Wallerstedt, 
Umberto Sacchetti and many other singers now 
before the public in opera and church work. 


Philadelphia Orchestra 


1912—Thirteenth Season— 1913 
October 11, i1912—April 12, 1913 


LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI 


CONDUCTOR 
Touring - December 98-14 
Weeks -«- -February 10-15 
Address all communications to the Business Office, 1314 Pennsylvania 
Bull 


WIOLZLLIN Sehr. 


Recognized as the leading Institution for Violin Playing in this 
suntry, where students and teachers receive personal instruction 
from the World Renowned Virtuoso and Professor, Ovide Musin 
The special SYSTEM which he 
employed with splendid success 
during the eleven years in which 
he held the position of Virtuoso 
Professor at the Royal Conserva- 
tery of Liege, comprises all the 
easentials to a perfect technic and 
control of the bow,, and greatly 
LESSENS the time ordinarily re 
quired to master them 

Scientific lessons by correspond- 
ence may be had from Prof 
Musin by Violinists who cannot 

e to him for personal instruction 

Madame Ovide Musin (Annie Louise Tanner) will receive a 

ed number of Vocal pupils. Instruction in technic of the voice, 

er articulation, diction, style and interpretation, in English, 
rench, German and Italian 


Address: OVIDE MUSIN, 51 West 76th Street, New York 


OSCAR SAENGER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Teacher of Mme. Josephine Jacoby, Contraito, tormerly of 
the Conried Grand Opera Co.; Mme. Marie Rappold, oa. 
rano, Metropoiitan Opera Co.; Mme. Bernice de Feseus 
rano, Metropoliten Opera Co.; Henri G. Scott, —_— 
Ch cago Grand era Co.; Allen C. Hinckle 
ropolitan Opera Co.; Orville Harrold, Tenor, ‘ondon Opera 
House; Léon Rains, basso, Royal Opera House, Dresden, Germany: 
Rudolf Berger, tenor, Royal Opera, Berlin; Mme. Sara Anderson, 
soprano, Grand Opera, Australia and Germany; Kathleen Howard, 
contralto, Darmstadt; Mme. Carolyn Ortman, soprano, Grand Opera, 
Chemnitz; Irvin, Myers, baritone, Grand Opera, Italy; Joseph Baern 
stein Regneas, Grand Opera, Germany; Bessie Bowman Estey, con 
traito; Marie Stoddart-Gayler, soprano; Alice Merritt-Cochran, so 
»ranc; Laura Combs, soprano; Florence Hinkle, soprano; Mildred 
‘otter, contralto; Mae —g contralto; Louise Barnolt, contralto: 
John Young tenor; George Murphy, tenor; Edwin Evans, baritone. 
Telephone 687 Lenox. 
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SONG RECITAL BY NINA DIMITRIEFF. 


During her song recital in Aeolian Hall, New York, 
Sunday evening of this week, Nina Dimitrieff, the Russian 
soprano, sang eleven novelties, several of them by young 
American composers, and the others from the Russian 
school. This of itself aroused the gratitude of the fine 
audience, and then when it came to her singing, and her 
lovely personality, the listeners were often entranced. Ma- 
dame Dimitrieff is essentially a dramatic singer, but blessed 
with refinement and poetical sense, she also declaims songs 
with rare delight. Her varied and very attractive program 
was presented in the following order: 


Die Nacht -Richard Strauss 


Die Bergstimme (new)... “es ..++..+-Hein. Bienstock 
Heure Vécue (new) . Massenet 
Vieille Chanson uve ph eaveccrcovibetsobeesabes Bizet 
En passant par la L orraine ) idinenn) -Arcadet 


ae. FR: WH pwascaceca ss . Tschaikowsky 


What Happiness (first time).......... PETIT ee ee Davidoff 
he Heaven’s Dew (first time)... 09beceds 60st ueun Gnessin 
Hopac Subneuddeceuu DS aawe ks s waved némeaae Moussorgsky 
The Bare Tree (first time) Jean Sibelius 
Lullaby (from the opera Harold)............+seecceeee Napravnick 


(Cello obbligato.) ) 
Song of Shepherd Leh! (from the opera Snegourotchka), 
Rimsky Korsakoft 


The Lights Were Out a5 - Tschaikowsky 
Oriental Romance (first time).......... .Rimsky Korsakoft 
BS WS. Tile Cree CIE. ocescctovnsbscocevsenscees Gretchaninott 





NINA DIMITRIEFT 


Let Us Live (first time) od P scccccccccoctte Gameee 
Stella Amoris (new) ‘Kurt Schindler 
(Anonymous Italian poem, fourteenth century.) 
.Alexander Russell 

Henry Hadley 

Henry Hadley 

The Return of Spring (first time)... A. Walter Kramer 
(Dedicated to Madame ‘Dimitr ie ff.) 

Marshall Kernochan 


Expectation 
The Shadow 


Dreamy, Wonderful Summer Night 


We Twe 

Madame Dimitrieff did so much that was commendable 
in her interpretations that the critic finds it rather diffh- 
What brain can 


Together (first time)......... 


cut to award full praise for her work 
conceive all the impressions from a first hearing of eleven 
new or first time songs and arias? The lied by Bienstock 
and the Massenet song marked “new” in the first part of the 
evening were each lovely songs and both were beautifully 
given 

But it was in the Russian songs where Madame Dimi- 
trieff particularly evoked enthusiasm. She sings the tender 
sentiment and those of surging passion in a manner that 
calls for extravagant praise. In this field she.is supreme, 
and among women at least stands almost alone. All col- 
leges and schools desiring to know the inner meaning of 
the musical growth in Russia and something of its past 
history musically considered will find in Madame Dimi- 
trieff the artist well equipped to furnish the information 
and to furnish it through her ripe dramatic and vocal gifts. 

Madame Dimitrieff’s voice has grown richer since she 
gave her song recital in Mendelssohn Hall two seasons 
ago; her singing, too, is improved, and she is in every way 
a greater artist, whom it will be at any time a pleasure to 
hear. 

Last Sunday evening Madame Dimitrieff was obliged to 
repeat several of her songs, and among the encores she 
gave was the berceuse by Chaminade. The piano accom- 
paniments were discreetly played by Bethune Grigor, and 
the cello obbligato for the lullaby from Napravnik’s op- 
era was played by A. Bret Ratner 

Friends and admirers of Madame Dimitrieff sent her 
numerous floral pieces and she was recalled more than a 
dozen times. 


BONCI'S GREAT OVATION IN MEXICO. 

The unusual enthusiasm that the great tenor, Bonci, 
stirred up in Mexico City, at the Theater Arbeu, in the 
opera “Favorita,” is shown by the following articles in 
the Mexican press: 

At the final of the opera ‘“‘Favorita” it was the general opinion 
that Sigaldi, the good impresario, satisfied in full his duties with the 
Government because this “Favorita” deserved the $40,000 given as 
subsidy. 

The writer, after the hurrahs, the bravos, of a crowd crazy by 
enthusiasm, find it better to avoid giving his opinion. The several 
dozens of curtain calls after the second act, and at the end of the 
opera, is the most eloquent proof of the great hit of the opera, and, 
in particular, of the tenor Bonci. 

The public, not satisfied with having shown their enthusiasm in 
the theater during the performance, waited for the artists at the 
stage door, and gave them another proof of the great impression 
made; by a more warm applause. Now we have seen, we have 
heard, we have enjoyed the Commendatore Alessandro Bonci. 
Mexico, the capital of this beautiful country, now that it begins to 
enjoy the liberty acquired by sacrifices and long fighting, will be 
another of the many public that Bonci has conquered. King of 
bel canto, with the gift of a divine voice, of a superior talent, and 
a perfect method, Bonci stands in the highest position of his art. 
At the end of the opera, Sigaldi, the impresario, and Conductor 
Francini were recalled with the artists —El Intransigente, Mexico, 
October 22, 1912. 

The debut of Bonci, of European fame, was a true “Soiree of 
gala” for the Mexican public. The expectation by the public was 
great, and the success was superior to such expectation. Everybody 
was very impatient to hear the best legitimated glory of “bel canto” 
of the present time, the Commendatore Alessandro Bonci. The large 
theater Arbeu was crowded to its full capacity, and not a single 
seat was vacant. As our public dislikes to miss a single note of a 
great singer, the appearance of Bonci on the stage was received 
without any applause, and not a single note of the solo, “Una 
Vergine,” escaped its attention. But as soon as the great artist 
ended the solo a tremendous applause, as if it reached heaven, 
showd Bonci that the public understood immediately his great art 
and how they appreciated it. From that moment every phrase ot 
the debutant marked a success, which increased to the end of the 
opera, 

The art of Bonci is superior to the criticism. He came to Mexico 
in full possession of his great artistic qualities. When on the stage 
his great art is predominant over the public, and he keeps every- 
body subject to him. In all solos, duets and trios, and concertato, 
the applause was the most enthusiastic and spontaneous, and we do 
not remember of having heard another singer who had such an en- 
thusiastic reception.—E] Diario, October 22, 1912 





How about Bonci? 

When we are waiting for something great our feeling is always 
overcome by perplexity and impatience. This was the case in wait- 
ing to hear Bonci. Now, after having heard him, we cannot, as 
critics, say anything more great, more new, more of what is de- 
s rved by the great singer. 

If we analyze the beautiful voice and the great art of Bonci we 
can heartily say that he possesses the secret to manipulate his mar- 
velous vocal organs in the most finished artistic manner that human 
brain can conceive. There is in him a soul full of expression as is 
needed in a great singer, and in this, with his wonderful voice and 
perfect phrasing, lay the secret of his tremendous success. As the 
opera, “Favorita,” affords the tenor the possibility of showing his 
ability at the beginning of the first act, Bonci had the opportunity 
to conquer the public at the opening of the performance after a 
few measures of his first solo, continuing in all the opera, at each 
phrase, to produce upon the public the greatest sensation. In the 
famous “Spirto Gentil,” sung in the most exquisite and artistic way, 
the enthusiasm of the public reached such a climax that the house 
was in a storm of applause.—E] Imparcial, October 22, 1912. Ad- 


vertisement.) 





Program for Schroeder Recital. 

Alwin Schroeder, the cellist, and his daughter, Hedwig 
Schroeder, pianist, will unite in the following program at 
their recital in Aeolian Hall, New York, Wednesday even- 
ing, November 20: 


Someta, WD msel.... ccc ccvscsscvcccveseces - Rubinstein 
Prelude, G major....... Fe dbecdbpebbertes ph¥ecpue spt senceee Bach 
Couranta, G major... ... 56.665 c eee JGekunswertaembeaeneun Bach 
Sarabande, C minor.... Bach 
Gigue, C major............ cuhavese exe ewedtene s ..-Bach 
Nocturne, C sharp minor. beens bugs Chopin 
PE IRONED 5 x. c ns Kh eeines veniacecrcdqacsoewesvees Chopin 
Clair de lune......... patebededcengorede . Debussy 
Jardins sous la pluie...... Sse ery Tenet See TEP rey . Debussy 
to. errrerrrrs yr rire ‘ -Max Bruch 
EE =o cee et ees ca es ieanels oss Srcetecdakesckeenecs Handel 
PRI ois ode vikeknait pe KOs Vabikes be <ectigussceeis . Cossmann 





Emma Banks Returns. 


Emma Banks, the pianist, who recently returned to New 
York, after spending the summer at Lake Mohonk, where 
she gave frequent concerts enjoyed by large and cultivated 
audiences, will resume her piano recitals, that were such 
a feature last year, by giving one in_the Myrtle Room 
at the Waldorf-Astoria, Friday afternoon, November 22, 
at 3 o'clock, when she will play a program consisting of 
Beethoven, Chopin, Debussy and Liszt compositions. Miss 
Banks played with great success at the Women's National 
New England Society at the Waldorf-Astoria last Thurs- 
day evening. She also has several other dates this fall 
which will be announced later. 





At Sondershausen a new serenade for wind instruments 
was heard not long ago. The composer is Franz Ludwig, 
a pupil of Reger. 





Goslar (Harz Mountains) will be visited this winter 
by the Winderstein and Meiningen orchestras, 
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PASQUALE AMATO SINGS IN BUFFALO. a 


chanteées dans tous les concerts. 


(D°UNE PRISON 
Pasquale Amato, baritone of the Metropolitan Opera wondrous O MA CHARMANTE 
‘ Company, and Alma Gluck, of the same company, sang at ~ 20m Fe nan Of the “Largo si Factetum™ from Reesi TOUJOURS 






































po t Barbe f Seville was ¢ trifying : amatic intens I 
a concert in Buffalo, October 28 The following press mera : : a chez R, et M. Lion & Cle., Edlteurs de Musique 
. . ° = ete + . & 4 ess s 
reviews give the details of this brilliant appearance: The tribute 1 fter this rt t back sev Paris, 17, Place de la Madeleine 
t r ack seve 
The concer pened t r 2 ght a s & 1 er s exhil t $ artistry, singing 
Convent i f M lavis S 8 series w ologue f Paglia ‘ It was the signal { = 
occasior t Alma G Pasquale An g N gs his shading ot 
m Buff "% B ie 4 we . _ ce aus 1 ’ . = we ary € ) “ i rN e by s ew c } ‘ 
. ; lus ! t \ 
a successful season beral education to many vocalists Music He t % — oe ee ae ‘ aches 
Mr. Amato was heard in arias by Masse : Rossir besides rt et f D Tuar y M , Mi an wie 7 . se : Opera House N 
za agita | \ ccust P ry € artist t 
. the duets with Miss 1 very |[ Neapolitar gs t { ka M \ t r 1a lelightf ( A ‘ ; en s say 
r I'schaikowsky St hic a er ? ms ; 




































































¢ peared in new guise. gnificent . 
bs: quality of voice, its wers . : 

of performance, the fine tecl al cor § ‘ aus 

trol, dignity and manner of interpret Mig i 

tion of this artist’s singing were he . . 

to greatest advantage wu . 

numbers, notably those fro ‘Pag “ 
scci.” R 

¢ Mee 
The noted baritone sed 
greatest enthusiasm and ppla 
would have no end unt e adde 
Z . i 
asterly performance ft | “ 
“Pagliaces” to his numbers, ac v 
ng with it one of the triumphs of t 
H 
e c g Uns te Pt sc W . 
iN great nN ‘ 
both singers a t nh we k : 
e) : f i | 
§ erous P esponse 
I P re ‘ . 
siasm § wi I i New & 
i { Seville’ and the “Pag 
‘ " : arnt A : 
GLUCK AND AMATO AT OPEN 
the « w 
ING OF MUSICAL SEASON “yes sti 
— € l r « 

DeLiGnuTFUL CONCERT RENDERED a Ne t song 
Etmwoop Music HALL spy MErtR r Ca ‘ ¢ 
POLITAN STARS, eate I , i 

lara This @ 
\ large audience was in r c 
give with ‘ t < 
t Elmwood Music Hall last evening 
7) ‘ 
at the initial concert of the series un 
der the management of Ma Davis 
e | cs ( « at 
Smith, That this series has come to 
‘ f glia 
be ome of the principal events of the ~ 
i i 
musical season was manifested in t ; 
: gw ‘ r 
size amd character of last night's a | : 
° M ( ka M \ma 
ence. The attracting artists were A | ' 
G one of the newer Metropolit 
sopranos, and Parquale A to, lea g 
« etr 1 Oper 2 
os Metropolita Mm Charity Concert. 
Company This was their first appe 
k PI anal tual rt r 
¢ in Buffalo and they were receiv: [he second annual concert ! 

with unbounded enthusiasm the benefit f the Order I 
Music critics have bestowed hig Rostradamus was given Satur 
ise on these gifted singers, and no lay evening November ), at 
ithout warrant for both are bless : 

2 apd ve ‘ \eolian Hall, New York Anna 

vith superb gans, wealth of tempe . 4 
t i 1 t ¢ Last Lenora Sparks stella 

~ n an super t artistt sense 
} \ ce Meta, Marie Mattfeld, (tt 
; qual | sure was given if 

\ma 1 his a tive and sy Goritz, Putnam Griswold, Carl 

ithetic rendition of his numbers. H | Jorn, Herman Weil, Basil Ruys 
mays Dregveg aig ael and Robert Blas all of the 

unge and ‘ ow es > 
‘ . , Metropolitan Opera House, sang 

t assioned tervo 
i , favorite number t an appre 
i ene t } gra y nging 

i i } . ' Il nce . 
, ia from “Re by itive but small audience. Ma 
‘ ‘ ~* 

Massenet, which was a dame Matija von Viessen-S ‘ 

erity. His next number was a grou rendered a group f songs | 

of songs by Tschaikowsky and Richa P ' ‘ 1 Gor 
rrnci j urnge 4 

Ser as ter which e was re A 

auss, alter w ae eca ad es PE are ap 

n the sece pa f the progra 

e sang a « p of Neay sn sor plauded, especially for her bea 

t which “ s fasci gt tiful work in Bungert r 

f i s re ded 

‘ wa . anaca, le 
\ storm of applause greet ‘ uis Persinger, the young 
i f ¢ Rossini mibe ; . 

1 oe merican violinist played ex 

arbi Siviglia 1 wi M 
kat eedingly well tw movement 
$ yt re arkable agilit in 

‘ : power. He responde m Wientawsk concert 

with the prologue fr Pagliac , nee truly an 
In the duets from Mozart's “D PASQUALE AMATO artist 
fuen’ and “Pectin t, . ; 
nan” and “Pagliac« y I cava gismond Stoiowsk the 
% the vores of Miss Gluck : M; ‘ , : ‘ é : 

Buffalo Times ; 2 . Wit ‘ k tat 1 Pa ! ¢ f Polish pianist, performed with his usual skill the nocturne 

; ale ime ‘ 
3 Met t Om » s soloists be first neert of (tt ; 
, . i H ° t , ' in D flat by Chopin, and an etude by the same composer 
_— eason was given last ewe w hef ¢ argc he iant adic a 
R © as per ' : lbe ) nhoff ¢ e evidence 1s excellent techni 
‘ a blaze of glory st n Elm« i Mus Ha Sarma ( vention He ee Albert von Doenhoff gay v n ft 
. hh . erts the | were received with every mark of appreéiatior if as 4 n Rubinstein’s Staccat etude and the familiar berceus« 
ana avis S ‘ , : . ; 
, I k ef " illiar a to r P er res t was e &ret anocesr 2 of vy hopin 
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| v I bers Mr 4 | ; > oh aed 7 _ nea , 
kd tist om the Met: t Samuel Chotzinoff, Richard Hageman, Sigmund He ¢ 
s from t Me in Opera ¢ a gave a t re ? ent eas lis g \ e of be t ff . : ‘ ‘ 
It was the first appcarance Rufa f these two artists and the a ie ag Se ' — . Willy Tvroler were the accompanists 
wer ccorded Betiastan tine . - . 

—- wate s . 8 oe . extent Hi« rich P ~ et the ¢ ‘ 4 1 ne 

Mr. Amato won a laree share a a th tb . 

‘ . ef rs w his magnificent e had selected, a f ‘ alu + ‘ ¢ pre t : Ir , enster hae Inet ite direct of the theater nd nera 
baritone vy e h ar F. : } na 1O If r n (nea and { 

ar ce, his cleg © of stage presence and his consummate 

t. Toe ! he varie f . ; . L. Sachse, who also was a lecturer on music at the t 

® songs and inve OPERA TARS SCORE IN THE! ce CERT AST NIGI ’ 
= . ent ‘ 1 is the test of a great artist Phe Gret of the corien of new baiaeiid versity in that city e accepted a call t ne t 
i this Mr rt 5 S$ opening ar , : ~ , ‘ 
, ertainly His opening a Re di Lahore Mae Davis Smith took plac & evening in’ é ; Hall, which Opera at the Schiller Theater, in Berlin 
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into two parts. The first, “Morning on the Zuyder Zee,” is of 





a soothing, quict theme; the rhythm of “The Windmill” is appro- 
priate. In the third part, entitled “Evening Sounds,” the composer 
has rendered masterfully the atmosphere of desolate sadness which 
spreads over the canal-riddied swamps about Haarlem, when the two 
silver bells of the old church toll at dusk every night in the year 
They have tolled thus for several centuries ever since the Netherlands, 








Phone, 5554 B. B., } Richard Platt, 
Hemenway Street, | 


BOSTON Wf/ 


Louis Schalk, William T. Small, Charles 


shaking off the yoke of the oppresser, invaded Spain and took these 
bells, among other plunder, from the church of the little town of 
Damiate. The “‘Wooden Shoe an effective contrast otf 
gayety, the whole poem thus fully characterizing the various phases 


Dance” is 


Jover 9, 19! Stevens, Charles W. Thompson, Everett E, Truette, ety, 
of Marie Sundelius, the popu Howard White, F. W. Wodell, B. F. Woods and C. A. of life in Holland. 
eng ments following nearly every Woodman. Edith Kruse, mezzo soprano, and Alfred Osterland, bar- 
tting tribute to her artistic ac- Ree itone, both young singers with excellent voices and much 
ersonal charm, have been: Oc- An attractive group of new songs published by the future promise, sang solos, and the grand duet from “Sar 
M November 6, Fall River, Mass.; Oliver Ditson Company includes three by John Alden son and Delilah.” They are evidently studying with in- 
: averhill, Mass.; November 11, Carpenter, the young Chicago composer, whose work is telligence and zeal, and will doubtless attain high rank 


harloftesvill Va. (re-engagement ) 
date ked ahead are: November 
December 3 

Worces 


Janu 


where, 


Mas with Brooke Trio covered the representative 


Ma Choral Society; December 4, 
: Paul 


Portland, 


pianist ; 
(re-engage 


Hultman, 


Me Fitchburg, Mass., 


now rousing much musical interest in New York and else- 
some critics claiming that in him has been dis- 
American composer. 

ee 
An interesting program given by Charles 
November 5, brought the pianist the 


with time. Mr. Koemmenich is to be congratulated on a 
very ambitious and successful program, well performed, 
because well planned and sufficiently rehearsed. 





Ware-Wells at Mehan Studios, November 15. 


Harriet Ware, who is fast becoming known as a leading 


Anthony in 


lanuary 16, Chopin Club, Providence, R. 1, and thorough appreciation of a large audience. Particularly American woman composer, and John Barnes Wells, tenor, 
eadville, M recital with Mr. Marshall, was this noticeable following his splendid rendering of are to give a recital at the Mehan studios, suite 70, Car- 
the Chopin B minor sonata. This was Mr. Anthony's joie fall, New York, Friday evening, November 15. Fol- 
nne second appearance in Fitchburg, his opening concert hav- lowing is the text of the heutnatinn « 
f operatic nesters who will delight Boston ing been given with the Kneisel Quartet, and it augurs Sik: eek Stik Sibi Seeds Mechan tees pen to 0 pre we « 
eason is Vanni Marcoux, the great bari well for the fine impression he made, securing a return recital to be given by Harriet Ware and John Barnes Wells at the 
he Hotel Lenox To admirers of engagement the following season. Mehan Studios, suite seventy, Carnegie Hall, Friday evening, No- 


id wonderful dramatic capabilities, 


in Rossini’s 


nner 
A rare treat is promised for next Saturday evening, 
November 16, at the Boston Opera House, in the only ap- 
pearance in this city of Adeline Genee, the incomparable 
dancer, assisted by Alexander Volinia, Mile. Schmolz and 
A full symphony orchestra with Nahan Franko 
as the especially engaged conductor will be another note- 


vember the fifteenth, nineteen hundred and twelve. 

Madame Pilar Morin will give her impersonation of the story ot 
“Madame Butterfly” in pantomime in Japanese costume 
and dialect. 

Eight thirty o'clock. 

x. 6. Vv. P. 


dramatic 
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hat he will be heard this season 
Mozart’s “Don Gicvanni,” “La Tosca,” “Tales 
unod's “Faust,” “Thais” and “Louise” is 
re bate 
nee ballet. 
i ‘ ynvention held at Providence, R. L, 
the ces of the Educational Institute, which worthy feature. 
ind lecturers from all parts of the country, 
tcher-Copp gave a talk on the “Creative Ability Koemmenich’s Heinebund Concert. 
hild Mi illustrated by lantern slides, win 
new converts to the Fletcher cause by this talk, bund Singing Society at Terrace 
came in the nature of a revelation. : ; 
day evening, 
Sa 8 . ; ists, and orchestra participated. 
entative list of names ec ntaining distinguished choral numbers, perhaps Ochl’s 
| wall musical life, composers, “Der Schnee” 
ans and music publishers, is that herewith totter be the ee. 
f f tl present at the reception tenor solo sung by Paul 
Charles Wakefield Cadman on November 6 by  jumber, and this received rousing applause. 
the larvard Musical Association: E. H 
\ J. Baltzell, Charles Bennett, Daniel Bloomfield, kiire”), but did not sing an encore. 
turrell, Arthur Colburn, T. P. Currier, B was also recalled. 
M. Da t enry M. Dunham, Courtenay Guild, Prof new suite, “In Holland.” 
milton, Clarence E. Hay, C. W. Homeyer,  enioved by the large audience. 
1. Hubbard, Ehot Hubbard, Percy L. Hunt, “ f 
nt, Prof. Leo R. Lewis, Prof, Hamilton Mac pas doses 
' ee aN Manney, Leverett B. Merrill, Symphony Orchestra at Haarlem by the 
Morse, D. E. Newland, H. F. Odell, John Orth, Amsterdam, and by the Berlin Philharmonic 


Louis Koemmenich conducted the concert of the Heine- 
in which male and mixed chorus, vocal solo- 
were best done, the former by the men, the 
Humperdinck’s “Wahlfahrt,” with 
Althouse, constituted the final 
house was recalled after singing his “Liebeslied” (“Wal- 


following his conducting of his own 
The four movements were much 


following indication of the musical contents of the work: 


poem was played last summer for the first time by the 
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Arthur Middleton in “Elijah.” 


Arthur Middleton sang with the Chicago Apollo Club 


the role of Elijah on Sunday afternoon, November 
the Auditorium Theater 
basso is shown in the following press opinions: 





3, at 


The triumph of the Chicago 


Owing to the non-arrival f Clarence Whitch one emine 
Chicagoan, another in the ample person of A Midd n, the 
minute man in oratorio, was ready ar gave e amplest satisfac 
in revealing a great role in splend fashi with all the full voic 
richness it demands and the noblest + il of orat f 


( 





cago Daily News, November 4 


And M 
sang with authority, with admirable te with understan g 


lom has he done work more satisfactory mor irtistica 


ARTHUR MIDDLI 








Middleton did t require apologetic introduction 








neing than that which he accor h n the rea x f It 
I gh Chicago Record H Novemb ‘ 
In the drar scene between fF ar ‘ ' ut 1, 
ton gave his ea ler 1 with a 5 
ade us feel that he w 1 have withstood th t b 
em t S purpose be isl by t é ng a 
It was fine e and es t k f P P wi 
the intensity of res f f k 
tumult of a mighty peoy The 1 ' wer 
stirred to something on ¢ ‘ ya we wi 
n these ast years ‘ ave t I were f ¢ 
: they express« the t ® vita nt es 
shing the « ‘ sing 
Mr. Middleton’s singing is Eeousk” « « 
ved and exce t ¢ f ’ 
€ whict was Rg es ( iz I N r 
912 
rt ews f vel xp ! F carat t 
M l A ( ‘ e W st twenty-f 
hours’ tice Mr. White re ‘ t « e 
1 i € re | he ~ i as ! t ~ bst t f 
however (being ar a sing f M M t k r 
rors of the da i gol oO N bs 2 
OF the M Middle se ed 4 
the last eplaced M wt x was ’ ed fr 
Appea g by ; \ : + 1s i 
importance f M M t s re x f e tit e tha 
stinguished gue was ss The f Elija ‘ 
ally difficult, s i a vow ie 1 ope ” ns 
sense of dramat values equal to that required by any | ne 
sle im the repertory f th stage, y n e nme ssit 
f< sad delineation it ir ses the ster restrictions f i 
Mr. Middletor ¢ . seit ties t re 
et ut tra ( g I N € ‘ ,) \ 
vertisement.) 
Lecture-Recital on “Boris Godounoff.” 
The first in the series of morning lectures by the Scho! 
Cantorum took place t the Hotel Plaza. New York st 
Friday morning. Kurt Schindler, the musical director, «e 


livered an essay on “Boris Godounoff,” the new 
Moussorgsky During the season othe ectures wi 
given and there are to be two concerts after the New 
at Carnegie Hall and an after concert at Aeolian 
in December 


Decsi Studio “Housewarming.” 
Max Decsi has re 
New y rk in new ind more 


modious quarters, on the sixth 


After a year abroad 
studio in Carnegie Hall 


‘ 


old pupils gave him ; use w: 1 
pul 


rming tast 





floor A number of 


opera by 





noon, which took on the nature of an impromptu musicale 
Eleanor van Wyck, Marietta Bagby, 
ind Mrs. I 


lelegrams of congratulation frcem these former pupils were 


George Ballard, Lyda 


ainricht litus were among those who sang 





eceive Siby! Sammis McDermid, Winn Winslow. Mor 
ton Adkins, Agnes | Betty Parks, Rosemary Gloss, 


lulian Walker, Dr. Ion Jackson, Dr. Henry ( 


establishe d 


ke it but a short time mISY as 


ever 


with vocal lessons, and with his the mending or 


remtorcing {f “speakers’ throats.” Oratorical lameness, 


muffled 





arseness, n tones, 

ll this he readily cures Certain well known business 

id public men have given Mr. Deesi written testimonials 
full of gratitude for his work along these lines 


Anna Case Wins Success in Worcester. 


» 
\nna Case pran ‘4 Metropolitan Opera Com 
any lose tour of neerts Octobe 31, with the 
Worcester ( Mass Orat S Fi Miss Case sang 


Woman's College in Poughkeepsie 


gi 


t the Centenary Collegiate Institute in Hackettstown 
N. J.; at Somerville, N. J., and at Raleigh, N. C. Satur 
lay of each week Miss Case sings at the musicale of the 


New York Rubinstein Club at the Waldorf 


Nlowing notices refer to her recent tour 
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Me oO » ( ut « As \ ‘ 
‘ ot . . ‘ at eff 
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arnt ' 1a i 
\ ) > 
M t i f ts a He 
: ‘ rie Sof ca 
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Phe par f the ® nding with the » f 
N 1 ‘ ) Re nt } Miss Case whe a k } 
high ¢ " 1 : ae ng upon t wit eaae ! 
es ‘ stic « re she sang by special reque 
\ e er ft appealing notes, with a ¢ t f sa - 
t ‘ ‘ e the wa to « rt amid a deep } 1 ‘ 
he house.—The Raleigh Times, October 18, 1912 Advertiseme 


Sascha Culbertson’'s Continued Success. 


Sascha Culbertson is a 
nounced 


success 





seasons since, has « 
to such an extent that his 


regard in which he is he 
rare violin talents whos 


he mounts to the utmost 
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Elizabeth Topping to Give Recital. 
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Cur I November 9g gi 2 

1 Gluck, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Com 
st popular singers who has ever 
stage, was the soloist with the Theodore 
Orchestra (Frederick Stock, conductor), on Fri- 
aft n, November 8, and Saturday evening, No- 
9. The program for the pair of concerts was as 
“Jupiter,” Mozart; fantasie 
La \ nelle du Diable,” Loeffler; Micaela’ 
Carmen,” Bizet (Madame Gluck) ; introduction 
f “Fervaal,” d’Indy; aria from “Louise,” Char- 
ntic Madame Gluck) 


ir Maudit,”’ 


mphonic poem, No, 2, “Le 
ranch 

a ed 
rleton Hackett will deliver a lecture before the mem- 
of the Amateur Musical Club, Monday, November 11, 


t 


Assembly Room, Fine Arts Building. His subject 


yperas to be given by the Chicago Grand 


be the new 


Opera Company during the present season. Musical illus 
itions will be furnished by Louise Hattstaedt and Marie 
en. This will be an open meeting to which each 
ber ma ring one resident guest 
anne 
David Bispham, the favorite baritone, gave great pleas 
his audience at the Fine Arts Theater last Thurs- 


evening, November So much has been written here 
ind elsewhere concerning the remarkable enunciation and 
tion of this distinguished artist that saying he sang 
program superbly ought to be sufficient, yet it might 
e added that seldom has Mr. Bispham been heard in bet 


ter voice than on this occasion. The first part of the pro- 
gram was divided into old songs, a recitation to music 
lhe Raven,” by Poe, a group of classical songs and a 

up of traditional songs, which was concluded by an 

ld Irish song My Love Nell’—a gem of humor as 
idered by Mr. Bispham. The second part of the recital 
ide up solely of compositions by Lulu Jones Down 
accompanied the singer at the piano. The songs 

endered were, “How Do I Love Thee,” “Only a Rose,” 
| My Jean,” “Sad Memories,” “June” and two reci- 

ns to music, “Pipes of Pan,” poem by Cecil Fanning, 

ind “Because of Thee,” poem by James P. Whedon. Mrs. 
Downing, a resident composer, has had her songs very 
ften presented to the Chicago public, but never before had 
e is well ustrated as by that @reat ex 

English ng literature, David Bispham. He 

out all the beauties of each composition and as 
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sung by Mr. Bispham each number is a gem. This criti- 
cism does not in any way mean that Mrs. Downing’s com- 
positions when sung by other artists would not be suc- 
cessful, as this would not be true, other artists having al- 
ready won much success in the same compositions, but Mr. 
Bispham has found in them beauties heretofore unknown. 
The recital was well attended and the audience was made 
up principally of local artists, especially singers, who went 
to get new ideas in the way of singing English or foreign 
compositions in the English language, and they were fully 
repaid for their attendance by a two hour vocal and 
declamatory lesson. 
nee 

Clarence Eidam, pianist, is meeting with great success 
wherever he appears. He played at Oskaloosa at the Penn 
Artists’ Course and the critic of the Oskaloosa Daily 
Herald wrote the following tribute: 


The Central M. E. Church was filled to its capacity Friday night 
hear the piano recital by Clarence Fidam, of Chicago, the first 
umber of the Penn Artists’ Course. This is Mr. Eidam’s first ap 
pearance in Oskaloosa, but in spite of that fact h commanded close 
ttention of the entire audience throughout his program. He is a 


igorous and earnest performer and plays with a clarity of tone 


which is seldom equalled. His technic also is without fault. These 

qualities make him, without doubt, one of the best pianists in the 

country today Professor Hockett was surely very fortunate in 

securing him for the opening number of the Artists’ Course. 
nRe 


It may be of interest to know that during the past five 
weeks more than a thousand public school teachers have 
attended the Saturday morning lectures in “History of 
Music” given by Felix Borowski (music critic of the 
Chicago Record Herald), in the Ziegfeld Theater. Pupils 
of the Chicago Musical College and their friends are ad- 
mitted free to these lectures and are permitted to remain 
for the regular Saturday morning concerts given weekly 
at 11 o'clock. 

nRe 

Birdice Blye has returned from a month’s recital tour 
through the principal cities of Virginia and North Caro- 
lina, where she achieved such success that in every in- 
stance, without exception, she was immediately engaged 
for the next season and in some cities was engaged for 
two recitals before different societies and musical clubs. 
She was also offered engagements for early spring. The 
trip was a thoroughly delightful one and Madame Blye 
was the recipient of many social attentions in every city 
and also had the pleasure of a visit to Biltmore. Madame 
Blye will begin her Southwestern tour November 15. 

nur 

Mrs. Loveland, the mother of the talented Chicago pian 
ist. Celéne Loveland, made the following remark the other 
day: “When at the University of Chicago my professor 
told me that you must approach your class as though they 
knew everything, but you must teach them as though they 
knew nothing.” A very clever remark, which reminds us 
of an anecdote told by Emi! Liebling, the well known 
\ friend of his—a very bad pianist, by 
Liebling inquired of 


Chicago pianist 
the way—was teaching large classes. 
that teacher how with so little knowledge of music, and 
especially of the piano, he could instruct on that instru- 
ment. “I try to have my pupils not improve, and so far 
they know less than I do,” to which Mr. Liebling replied, 
“Is that possible?” 
RRR, 

Katherine Allan Lively, pianist, played Friday evening, 
November 8, the accompaniments for Jane Osborn-Hannah, 
soprano of the Chicago Grand Opera Company, at the St 
Cecilia Club, of Grand Rapids, Mich. Besides supplying 
the accompaniments for the singer Mrs. Lively was heard 
On November 15 Mrs. Lively will appear 


in several solos 
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at Muskegon, Mich., under the direction of Maurice Van- 
derwater, and on Thursday evening, November 28, she will 
play the accompaniments for Madame Osborn-Hannah, 
who will sing on that day before the Deutscher Club, of 
Milwaukee. 
nRre 
Metta K. Legler, the popular soprano and vocal teacher, 
has been very busy at her studios since the beginning of her 
season. Next week she will leave for a week’s tour and 
will appear in recital in Kentucky and Ohio. 
nee 
Alfred Calzin, the distinguished French pianist, gave a 
recital Friday evening November 8, at Handel Hall. 
nene 
The Chicago Singverein opened its third season by a 
concert at Orchestra Hall Thursday evening, November 7, 
assisted by Marie Rappold, prima donna soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company. The concert was rather a 
recital by Madame Rappold and the Singverein Society as- 
sisted the recitalist in the presentation of five a capella 
The Chicago Singverein is a poorly balanced 
body of singers. The altos are weak, the tenors strenu- 
ous in their work and the ensemble uneven. Herr Boepp- 
ler directed his forces without notes—a worthy innovation, 
as by so doing he, first of all, shows true musicianship, 
and secondly, his desires are better understood by his 
chorus, which in some instances did creditable work, 
though the attacks were decidedly poor. This was due 
probably to two or three soprani who wanted to show 
their friends that they were singing and they invariably 
came in one or two bars too soon, in the numbers heard 
by this writer, and sang as though the house was afire. 
Madame Rappold, gorgeously dressed, repeated her former 
success and sang Bruch’s “Ave Maria,” from the “Cross of 
Fire,” a classical group made up of selections by Rubin 
stein, Wagner, Schubert and Brahms. In her last group 
she sang numbers by Jensen, Loewe, Winning, Reger, Mac- 
Fadyen, Dell’ Acqua, meeting in all with the full ap- 
proval of the audience, and several encores were asked 
for and granted. Madame Rappold sang also as an encore 
the aria from “Tosca” in remarkable fashion. It may be 
interesting to add that two Americans were honored on 
the program in the persons of C. G. Edwards, whose “Die 
Sonne” was rendered by the Singverein Society, of which 
Mr. Edwards is an active member. His composition. 
though poorly sung, is meritorious and deserved better 
treatment at the hands of his colleagues. The other com- 
poser honored was MacFadyen, whose “Spring Singing” 
was accorded a beautiful rendition by Madame Rappold. 
zene 
One of the most auspicious concerts given under the 
direction of the Chicago Musical College occurred last 
Saturday morning in the Ziegfeld Theater, with Amalie 
Birnbaum as the violin soloist. Mrs. Birnbaum is a this 
year’s recruit to the college faculty, having spent her time 
heretofore in her native country, Germany. Mrs. Birn- 
baum, although a young woman, displayed great ability as 
a violin virtuosa and immediately established herself as 
one of the most important additions in recent years to 
Chicago’s rapidly growing musical colony. 
nner 
Célene Loveland’s elementary class will be in charge of 
her assistant, Pauline Edwards. Miss Loveland will super- 
vise the work of the elementary class, and those capable 


numbers. 


of advancement will be placed under her personal super- 
vision. Two of Miss Loveland’s pupils have been 
heard recently in concert at the University Congregational 
Church. Trene Curtis played her own minuet and Miss 
Edwards was the other artist who played at the same 
church. 
nner 

Luella Chilson-Ohrman, the Chicago soprano, was enter- 

tained at dinner by Governor Adolph Eberhart and Mrs. 
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Eberhart aiter her appearance with the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 
nnre 

Ernestine Schumann-Heink, Clarence Whitehill and Ru- 
dolph Ganz were seen walking down the avenue here last 
Tuesday, November 5 (Election Day). 

nne 

Georgia Kober, president of the Sherwood Music School, 
will give a recital at St. Mary’s Academy, Knoxville, IIL, 
November 16, and will also play at the Eighth Presbyterian 
Church, November 26 

nne 

The first of a series of concert and operatic perform 
ances with students of Mr. and Mrs. Herman Devries will 
be given in the Fine Arts Theater, Saturday evening, No 
vember 16. The first part of the program will be made 
up of miscellaneous numbers rendered by Mrs. George 
Hixon, Ella O'Neil Corrigan, H. F. Spengler, Charlotte 
Rubel, Hazel Eden Mudge, Lina Owsley Bartlett, the 
Misses Mary Ann Kaufmann, Doud, Rust, Lelle Goodall, 
Edith Lonney, Ruth Beck, Montgomery White and Dr 
Schare. The second part of the program will be the sec 
ond and fourth acts of “Romeo and Juliet,” and will be 
given with the following cast under the direction of Mr 
Devries: Juliet, Ruth Coffin; Gertrude, Mrs. Ralph Er 
rolle; Romeo, Ralph Errolle; Capulet, Charles Rouse; the 
Friar, Floyd Wiedemann 

a RR 

Earl V. Prahl, pianist; Freya Marie Mack, soprano, 
pupils of the Bush Temple Conservatory, were heard in a 
students’ recital at the Bush Temple Recital Hall last Sat 
urday afternoon, November 9. Mr. Prahl played selec- 
tions by MacDowell, Sapellnikoff, Paderewski, Chopin and 
Grieg, in all of which he showed the good results obtained 
under the tutelage of Julie Rive-King, his teacher. Miss 
Mack sang an aria from “La Boheme, Eestasy,” by 
Rummel, the aria from the “Freischutz,” and Cowan’s “A 
Birthday.” Miss Mack's singing was creditable and the 
results proved good teaching 

nne 

Ihe president and board of managers of the Three Arts 
Club have sent an invitation for the opening of the club 
house on Thursday, November 7, at 1614 La Salle avenue 

RnR, 

The Woman's Athletic Club opened the third season of 
modern opera musicales by Anne Shaw Faulkner, lectur 
er, and Marx E. Oberndorfer, pianist, last Tuesday morn 
ing, November 5, in the gymnasium of the club. Gold 
mark’s “The Cricket on the Hearth” was the opera upon 
which Miss Faulkner, assisted by Mr. Oberndorfer at the 
piano, lectured. Miss Faulkner’s readings and explanatory 
talks are always of great interest to music lovers. Her 
talks have a touch of humor which makes her lecture more 
like a causerie musicale. That she understands her sub- 
ject is very evident, and, indeed, those who attend her 
lectures cannot but be benefited by them and later during 
the season will enjoy far more the opera when given by 
the Chicago Grand Opera Company, having been intelli 
gently informed on the meaning of the music. Marx 
Oberndorfer gave excellent piano support to the lecturer 
The next opera musicale to be given under the same aus 
pices by Miss Faulkner and Mr. Oberndorfer will be 
Thomas’ “Hamlet” on Tuesday, November 12. 

RnRe 

Horatio Connell, the distinguished basso, called at this 
office last Tuesday afternoon, November 5, Election Day 
Mr. Connell, who has just returned from Milwaukee, 
where he appeared in Ferrari's “New Life,” given with 
the Thomas Orchestra, wore on the lapel of his coat a 
“Bull Moose” and told the representative of THe Musi 
cat Courier that he was a “Progressive,” not only in the 
music field, but also in politics. On Thursday night, No 
vember 7, Mr. Connell appeared with great success in 
recital at the Northwestern University. Next week he is 
to be the soloist with the Liederkranz of St. Louis. Dur- 
ing his visit to this office Mr. Connell spoke about several 
bassos and in each instance said mighty nice things about 
his colleagues in the key of F. 

RRR 

Hazel Huntley, contralto, assisted by William Lester, ac 
companist, will give a recital Monday evening, November 
11, in the MacBurney studios. The following program of 
songs by Hugo Wolf will be given: A biographical sketch 
by Hugo Wolf, Miss Huntley; “As a Creative Force,” by 
Hugo Wolf, Mr. Lester; songs, “Der Genesene an die 
Hoffnung,” “Auf dem gruenen Balcon,” “Gesang Weyla’s,” 
“Fussreise,” “Heimweh,” “Gebet,” “Der Gaertner,” “Nim 
mersatte Liebe,” “Der Tambour,” “Neue Liebe,” “Hochbe- 
gluecht in deiner Liebe,” “Wie viele Zeit verlor ich,” “Und 
willst du deinen Liebsten” and “Der Freund.” 

anne 

The Chicago Musical College students’ orchestra held 
its first rehearsal last Wednesday morning on the stage 
of the Ziegfeld Theater. Sixty men and women respond- 
ed to the baton of Karl Reckzeh. The first public concert 
by the full orchestra will be given early in December at 
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which time a number of the college’s most talented pupils 
will appear as soloists 
RRR, 

Georgia Kober, president of the Sherwood Music School, 
will present her faculty at a concert in the Fine Arts Thea 
ter, Monday evening, November 11. Miss Kober will play 
the prelude in E minor by MacDowell, a group by Ds 
bussy, “Lyric Study,” by Eleanor Everest Freer, the well 
known Chicago composer, and “Exhilaration,” by the late 
William H. Sherwood, Miss Kober’s predecessor under 
whom she pursued her music studies. Miss Kober will 
also play Grieg’s sonata for piano and violin in C minor 
with Bernard Listemann, violinist, and the Liszt Hun 
garian fantasie for two pianos with lrene Peterson 

2 aa 

Antonio Frosolono, violinist, has begun his second year 

as director of the orchestra at the Illinois Theater 
Rn Re 

The Paulist Choristers’ program for their concert Sun 
day afternoon, November 17, at the Studebaker Theater 
under the direction of F. Wight Neumann will includ 
music of widely varying types, dating as far back as the 
madrigal form of the sixteenth century Netherlands school 
The sixteenth century music is generally associated with 
the name of Palestrina, but it is well known among the 
discriminating that Orlando di Lasso is the equal, if not 
the master, of Palestrina. His lovely madrigal, “Matona 
will be the contribution of the Choristers from this péfiod 
Among the works of the German school Bach and Rhein 
berger will be represented. Norway will be represented 
by Grieg, Belgium by Gevaert, France by Dubois, England 
by Leslie, Scotland by Boynton and America by Chadwick 
and Dickinson. The program contains competitive num 
bers employed in the great International Competition at 
Paris. a na 


Recital by students of various members of tl 


he Chicage 
Musical College faculty have been given four times each 
week in Rehearsal Hall, College Building. since the opening 
of the fall term 
pupils of Walter R. Knupfer, assisted by Mrs. Alvare 
Knupfer, Karl Reckzeh, Mary E 
Alberti. 


Next week's recital will be given by 
Highsmith and Sol 


nere 
The Chorus Class at the Chicago Musical College re 
hearses every Thursday evening at 6.30 o'clock and gives 
promise of becoming one of the important adjuncts to 
College activity. 
nner 
The next Theodore S. Bergey musicale wil! take place in 
the Fine Arts Building Friday afternoon, November 15 
After the musicale refreshments will be served 
anne 
Theodora Sturkow Ryder has sent a postal card from 
Kansas City to this office, which reads as follows: “Greet 
ings en route from Topeka, where we had an audience of 
4,000.” Soloists were Mabel Sharp Herdien, soprano; Ed 
mund Warnery, tenor, and Theodora Sturkow Ryder, 
pianist 
nee 
Hanna Butler, the well known soprano, was heard last 
Friday afternoon, November 8, at the La Salle Hotel in 
the second of a series of musicales. The program con 
sisted of ballads by Grieg, which were sung in English 
German, Swedish and Norwegian. Mrs. Butler again 
looked a fashion plate in her exquisite gown (A French 
importation) and she sang in her usual artistic manner 
Mrs. Butler, who sings as fluently in German as in English, 
in Swedish or Norwegian as in French, has made a special 
study of the songs in the language in which they were 
first produced. 
zeae 
N. M. Kaufmann, the astute manager of the Congress 
Hotel and Annex, was re-elected president of that world 
renowned hostelry last Tuesday, November 5. Mr. Kauf- 


mann is very much interested in music, and the orchestras 





which are heard daily in the Pompeiian and Louis XAIL\ 
rooms are above the average of the hotel orchestras. This 
winter musicales have been announced to be given in tl 
Florentine R n 
nRne 
Che Lakeview Musi Club will give a musical progran 
on Monday afternox November 18, at Martin’s Hall, The 
artists who wi ‘ ear i this occasion will be: Siby 
Sa is MacDVermid, sopra James G Mac Vermmd 
mposer-accompanist; Robert Ambrosius, cellist; Edward 
Clark, baritone; Violet Bourne and Susie Ford, pianist 
Mrs. Emu! Ritter is the president of t and Mat 
garet Knapp the corresponding secre , 
nur 
Simce tne Zit { he ter has et ‘ 1 p 
fessi al theatrical center a new tomatic ri Sy) 
tem has een imstalled uble exits have replaced th 
ngles ones formerly the walls 1a general rehabili 


tation effected 


=. 

George Hamlin is to sing the tenor role in the “Cricket 
m the Hearth” next Wednesday evening, November 13 
with the Chicago-Philadelphia Grand Opera Company at 
the Metropx litan Opera House in Philadelphia 

nner 

(uy C. Latechaw, baritone, director of the Findlay Col 
lege Conservatory and principal of the ice irtment 4 
the same schoo sent the t wing letter from Find iy 
Ohio, to this office I am enclosing one progran f the 
last faculty recital ar 1 ye wil tice that oupi« ft the 
Chicago lady composers were represented on the prograra 
and the songs just took great, espe y those { Mrs 
Downing d it w ertal the f t! al 1 the 
applause, for ther: great artist doing the tunt 
Am looking forward to the tin w he | an come nd 

acl ) th le na Devri 

mR, 

Karleton Hackett will give his second lecture on the 
pera before the students of the American Conservatory 


>aturday afternoon, November 16, at Kimball Hall, his 


ubject being the French opera The musical program 
illustrations of the lecture, will be as follows 
rhe Fres Opes 
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Della Thal will give her first student's recital for this 
season, November 16, at her home Mabel Strauss will 
play the Beethoven sonata, op. 10, No. 1; Louise Rehm 

Che Spinning Song,” of Elimenreich; Virginia Lralson 
will play Frank la Forge’s gavotte; Mrs. Herbert Heard 
Evans, “A Romance of Grunfeld”; Mrs A. Bodenweisser 
will be heard in the “Valse Romantique” of Debussy, and 
“Etude de Concert” of De Schloezer. The program w 
conclude with the Saint-Saéns concerto in G, played | 


Dora Heyman, Miss Thal supplying the orchestral part 
on the second piano 
2 ne 
Anne Shaw Faulkner, lecturer, and Marx Oberndorfer 
pianist, will present “Kuhreigen” for 1,500 ladies at Sina 
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on, November 11. Miss Faulkner 


i aftert 
y in Music” at her weekly lecture in 
l aturd: morning, November 9. Miss 
fr. Ob rfer have been engaged by the 
Milwaukee season of the Chicago Grand 
app in opera musicales previous to 
per é n there. Four lectures in 
peras to be presented by the 
n Milwaukee 
nares 
will furnish the program at 
d, Monday evening, No- 
2 2 
t tor at the American 
I leaves next week for a week and 
nsa ind Nebraska 
ee 
ind student of Albert Borroff, 
| Saturday morning, Novem- 
ide,”” a song by the well known 
the number heard by the 
nne 
il instructor, has sent to this 
the opening of the winter 
| little pamphlet well gotten up 
il le to pupils desirous of studying 
| teacher 
2 Re 
tl wiss-American dramatic 
York and San Francisco, and who 
fic Saengerfest in San Fran 
to locate in Chicago and 
ed by the Briggs Musical 
Rene Devries 
Hans Merx, Lieder Specialist. 
| phraseology the word lied has a special sig- 
ipie place entirely separate and distinct 
the lieder singer must be pecu 
work, which requires the nicest and 
t in order to obtain the perfect 
essential to the proper rendition of 
er has no aids to assist him in 
le must secure them through his own 
f that which he interprets. His task 
tremely difficult one, and only those 
vincing an audience of their 
ite representatives of this most 
the embers of the family of Hans Merx are 


sitio! all are good amateurs, he 
to choose music as a vocation. Born 
1 


cived horough college training, which 
intage over those who neglect education 
i ng themselves in the art of music 

r of a diploma as organist and 


Music at Aix 
ing made a profound study of church 


the College of Church 





\ y ~ 
\S \ nw 
vas ene ed ( Ar nop ¢ Ireland to 
f lecture ¢ sic for the educa 
hoir nd organists. This work, together with 
neerts in Great Britain, kept him there for 


about four years, so that he became well acquainted with 
the English language and ideas. He has sung in Holland 
and Germany, where he had experience in lyric opera, 
appearing in such works as “Freischiitz,” “Carmen, 
“Lrompeter von Sakkingen,” “Czar und Zimmermann” 
and “Undine.” He also had opportunities to broaden his 
musical knowledge by appearing in oratorios, especially in 
those by Bach. Becoming deeply interested in lieder, he 
finally decided to specialize in that field, and in order 
to extend his repertory to the utmost limits made re- 
searches for unknown classics and for new composers 
with gifts in this direction. 

Mr. Merx realized that in order to be a true interpreter 
of lieder it was essential to be a student of literature; 
therefore, in his recitals, he gives not only the musical 
setting but also the poetic content. Mr. Merx has just 
returned from Europe for his second American season 
and to assist in creating a greater demand for purely lieder 
recitals. He was the first to give a recital of Schubert's 
songs at the Syracuse University, and the first to give re- 
citals in Germany, last summer, of German lieder by Ameri- 
can composers, Said the Deutscher Reichszeitung, of , Bonn: 
“Of the German lieder by American composers must be 
specially mentioned ‘Dein Angesicht,’ by Le Massena, and 
‘Herbst,’ by Haile. 
the genuine German lied. ‘Meernacht’ and ‘Ewiger Mai,’ by 


Both compositions show the true style of 


Kronold, a composer of exquisite taste, are songs of grea! 
Songs like Schubert's ‘Doppel- 
ganger’ and ‘Fahrt zum Hades’ were interpreted by this 


refinement in conception. 


artist in quite an eminent manner, bringing out all the 
emotional beauties of text and music.” The Reinische 
Neueste Nachrichten said: “The whole recital was of 
high artistic standing. A genuine artistic effect was ob 
tained through the wise moderation of vocal means.” 

Mr. Merx has been quite successful as a teacher and 
while in England gave instruction to some of the nobility 
His studio in New York is in the Metropclitan Opera 
House Building, and his concert work is being looked 
after by Sutorius & Rapp. 

Charles Hackett in Florence, Italy. 

A bright, newsy letter from Charles Hackett, the well 
known tenor, who sailed for Italy recently, in order to 
coach with Lombardi, and prepare for his coming debut in 








CHARLES HACKETT 


In the new role of geologist before the active volcano 


know s 


utside of the city of Naples 


Solfatara, just | 


grand opera, gives his impressions of the, to him, new 
country, and speaks also of his great joy in the work 
Mr. Hackett has already created a splendid American rep 
utation for himself through his pronounced gifts, even dur 
ing the recent period of his concert and church career 
thus far. But that he is bound to create a brilliant career 
for himself in this new field of effort goes without saying, 
since by reason of his vocal, temperamental and persona! 
gifts, he is absolutely born for the work of lyric and 
dramatic tenor in opera. 





Saenger Sopranos with Chicago-Phi'ede'phia Opera 

\gnes Berry and Helen Warrum, both pupils of Oscar 
Saenger, will appear this year with the Chicago-Philadel- 
phia Grand Opera Company. Miss Berry, besides studying 
voice for two years with Saenger, was also a member of 
his opera class where she received her stage training 
Through Mr. Saenger’s advice and recommendation she 
was engaged with the company last season by Andreas 
Dippel. This year she will alternate in the part of Su- 
zanne in the “Secret of Suzanne,” by Wolf-Ferrari, now 
on tour. Saenger predicts a great career for her. 


“Armoring the Virtuosi,” by Gemunder. 

A. Gemiinder & Sons, of 42 East Twenty-third street, 
New York, have issued another attractive folder, entitied 
“Armoring the Virtuosi,” an article on the accoutre- 
ments of the concertizing artist, written for The Violin 
World, published by Gemiinders. It has to do with Fram 
Anton Korb, an artist now living in Chicago, who has 
appeared before the royalty of Europe, was concertmaster 
of the well known Kur Orchestra in Karlsbad, later com- 
ing to America after playing as soloist with the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra, the Leipsic Winderstein Orches- 
tra, and as concertmaster of the famous Kaim Orchestra 
of Munich. Quoting from the folder: 


Fram Anton Korb is no ordinary player, nor 
instrument His technic and his interpretations are 


does he play an 
“ordinary” 
masterful; his tone a wealth of fire and glowing color a ee 

His instrument is a modern instrument—not one of those cracked 
top, finish-marred, weak-toned “old” violins we are wont to expect 
when we see a renowned player stalk upon the stage, but a nearly 
new August Gemiinder & Sons’ violin of the Guarnerius model 

He brushes aside all cob-webby tradition that would bind him to a 
musty, weather-worn “old” violin, whose top and sides had been 
sapped of their resonance and vivacity by the passing of years and 
the caressings of many atmospheres and hands, et 

So we have the double pleasure, when Mr. Korb plays, of hearing 
a modern artist and a modern violin—neither pleasure quite so com- 
mon in America as it should be 

This letter, sent to the makers of the violin, proves him to be 
quite an anatomist so far as violins are concerned 

Curcaco, IIL, March 18, 1912 
August Gemiinder & Sons, New York 

GENTLEMEN I want you to repeat my last order for strings, 
“Xquisite” brand, but send two G’s instead of one. 
I find these strings quite improvement on any others I have 
been able to secure here or abroad. They make my Geminder violin 
seem more eloquent—and you know I always considered it quite the 
finest “speaker” of the tone language that ever I had the good 
fortune to hear. 

The four years I have been playing this violin have made a won 
derful improvement in it. It is so responsive in all positions now 
that I almost believe I can feel the top and back plates vibrate as 
the bow travels over the strings. Every tone seems to come through 
the body of the instrument—not to be the simple result of the 
vibrations of four strings, as is very often the case with violins. 

Whatever else may be said of my tone, it cannot be denied that 
it is pure violin tone—not simple string tone. Your system of plate 
thicknesses certainly gets the results in quality and velume, and 
you may rest assured that no “old” violin will ever find favor in 
my ears unless its plates have the life and are so fashioned that 
they give proper resonance to the tones of all the seven positions, 
and even carrying power to all tones. This is the great point 1 
admire about my Guarnerius model violin, and is a point in which 
all “old” violins I have met with are notoriously defici nt 

I trust you will send the strings by an early mail, in the extra 
wide envelopes which prevent buckling of the string fibres 

Yours very sincerely, 
Fram Anton Kors, 
(Advertisement. ) 





Norman Wilks’ Debut with Boston Symphony. 

Norman Wilks, the English pianist who is coming to 
this country next month, is to make his American debut 
in Boston with the Boston Symphony Orchestra. Wilks 
will play six times with the Boston organization and dur- 
ing the winter is to be heard in recitals in several of the 
large cities east of the Mississippi. Wilks has earned his 
laurels in the strongholds of Germany, where the music 
critics pronounce his performances as idealistic. 

Charles A, Ellis, manager of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, heard Wilks in Europe during the past summer 





NORMAN WILKES, 


and engaged him at once for six concerts. Wilks’ press 
notices were previously published in Tae Musicar 


Courier. 
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BrooktyNx, November 11, 1912 

For twenty-five years the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
has given concerts in Brooklyn (this is the thirty-second 
season of the orchestra). Last Friday evening the first 
concert for 1912-1913 took place in the opera house of 
the Academy of Music and this concert marked the return 
of Dr. Karl Muck as conductor of the orchestra, Brooklyn 
is a place where two things are overdone, politics and re 
While the 


was perfectly sincere, it was not 


ligion, and thus art seldom moves the people. 
greeting to Dr. Muck 
The music for the night, all familiar, con 
“Roman 


demonstrative 
sisted of Beethoven's eight symphony, Berlioz’s 
Carnival” overture, Liszt's symphonic poem “Mazeppa” 
and the prelude to “Meistersinger.” The eighth symphony 
is gladsome rather than deep, and its lovely measures did 
not fail on this night to soothe the mind and senses. After 
the symphony there was an intermission of ten minutes 
and then the Berlioz, Liszt 
played in the order mentioned 
nee 

Verdi's “Rigoletto” will be the opening opera in the 

series of fourteen which the Metropolitan Opera Company 


and Wagner numbers were 


gives in Brooklyn this season. The date is Saturday eve 
ning, November 16. Pasquale Amato has the title role 
and the part of the unfortunate Gilda will be sung by the 
new soprano, Lucretia Bori. A new tenor, Umberto Mac 
noz, is to be the Duke. The remainder of the cast will 
be in the hands of minor singers 
nne 
Mischa Elman, the Russian violinist, will be the soloist 
at the first concert of the season, given in Brooklyn by 
the New York Philharmonic Society, in the opera hous« 
of the Academy of Music, Sunday afternoon, November 24 
nner, 
The dates of the three concerts which the Flonzaley 


Quartet is to give in Brooklyn this season are Tuesday 


evening, January 7; Saturday evening, February 8, and 
Friday evening, March 14. 
nRre 

\ large house greeted Louise Homer, of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, at her recital in the opera house of the 
Academy of Music, Thursday evening, week before last 
The prima donna contralto was assisted at the piano by 
Edwin N. Lapham. R. Huntington Woodman, at the or 
gan, played for the singer in the rendition of Sullivan’s 
“Lost Chord 
arranged program of Schubert, Brahms, Wagner, Reger 


Madame Homer was heard in a finely 


and Schumann lieder, and in songs by her husband, Sydney 

Homer, Kurt Schindler, Debussy, Seegar and Horatio 

Parker. She sang with sincerity and with even beauty of 

tone and was warmly applauded by the Brooklyn Institute 

membership, under whose auspices the recital 
nner 


The Tonkiinstler Society met last night 


was given. 


Tuesday) in 
Memorial Hall on Flatbush avenue to hear the following 
program: 
Suite for organ, violin a nee ( mi fr. op 149), 
Joseph Kheinberger 
G. Waring Stebbins, Carl H. Tollefsen and 
Gustav O. Hornberge 
Aria from La Boheme, for tenor G. Puccini 
Forrest R. Lamont 
G. Waring Stebbins at the piano 
Suite for violin and pian from Old New England). .Edmund Severn 
(New, first time in Brooklyr 
Andante con moto (Pastoral Romance) 
Allegro giocoso (Rustic Scherzo) 
Adagio lamentose (Lament 
Allegro con spirito (Kitchen Dance) 


(Note —The thematic material of this work was sug 
gested by old tunes apparently of “Yankee” origin and car 
ried in the author's memory since boyhood.) 


Mr. and Mrs. Carl H. Tollefses 
Songs for tenor 


The Awakening Loepke 
Recompense William H. Hammona 
The Water Nymph, from Fairyland Morgan 


Forrest R. Lamont 


G. Waring Stebbins at the piano 


Quintet for piano, tw iolins i anc ovi ‘ . 
major, of Br) Dwordk 
August Ar id (pia ) 
Louis Mollenhawer and David H Tr. (violins 





Henry Mollenhauer (viola) and Gustav iberger (violoncello) 


nner 
Sunday evening, November 17, the Brooklyn Arion gives 
its first concert of the season at the club house in Arion 
place. The soloists are: Grace Kerns, soprano; Emil Zeh, 
tenor, and Carl Schlegel, baritone. The male chorus and 
the women’s chorus will sing, there is to be a string or- 
chestra, and Lillian Funk will preside at the piano. Ar 
thur Claassen is the musical director 
neue 
Massenet is dead, long live Massenet! The New York 
Symphony Orchestra gave a Massenet memorial concert at 





the Brooklyn Academy of Music last Saturday afternoon 
in the series of concerts for “Young People,” under the 
auspices of the Brooklyn Academy of Music. Walter 
Damrosch explained some of the themes of the music pre 
sented, and in the descriptive analysis tritely told that 
audience, consisting of more middle-aged persons than 
children or “young people,” that “Scenes Pittoresques 
meant “Picturesque Scenes” and that “Scenes Neapoli 
taine” meant “life in Naples.” The conductor's piano ex 
positions were admirable; it is as a pianist that Walter 
Damrosch touches the high water mark of musicianship 
His talks are too painfully like the printed descriptions or 
librettos intended for those in the musical kindergarten 
age. The musical numbers last Saturday included the 
overture to Massenet’s opera, “Phédre” (which the Pe 

ple’s Symphony Society played at Carnegie Hall, Manhat 
tan, several weeks age), “Airs de Ballet.” and “Angelus 

from “Scenes Pittoresques”; the dramatic air, “Pleurez, 
Pleurez mes Yeux,” from Massenet’s opera, “Le Cid”; the 
Spanish dances from the same opera; the “Meditation, 
from “Thais,” and the dance “L’Improvisateur,” from the 
‘Neapolitan Fétes."" Edna Showalter sang the aria fron 
“Le Cid,’ 
light, pure and wondrously clear, but it seems hardly 


accompanied by the orchestra. Her voice is 


dramatic enough for this lament of Chimene the 
capricious heroine of the opera. Alexander Saslavsky, th« 
concertmaster, played the lovely intermezzo, or “Medita 


without exaggeration, and with a 
bout 


tion,” from “Thais,” 
warm, full and steady tone. The auditorium was 
two-thirds filled 





The Case of Embs. 


Wilbur Embs, tenor, from Louisville, Ky., is being con 
gratulated by his many friends, not only upon the rapid 
strides he is making in his art, but also upon the fact that 
in busy New York, where for every one vacancy there ar¢ 
scores of applicants, he has secured two desirable church 
positions 

He has been chosen as tenor soloist for the Carnegi 
Hall Sunday morning services conducted by Stephen Wis« 
and in the evenings for the choir of the Forty-eighth 





Street Collegiate Church, of which Frederick Schlieder is 


organist. 

Mr. Embs came to New York st two months ag 
study with Baernstein-Regneas, wl tound that this y ng 
singer possessed qualities even more essential tha 
viz., ambition and concentration, and so this combina 
tion of earnest student and great teacher ha roug 
about these speedy and gratifying results. That \ I s 
with further study, is destined to do credit t 


art is not too much to predict 


“Dove of Peace” Singers. 


Owing to the lack of space last week, Tue M 
CourRIER was unable to include 

Lhe Dove of Peace” any mention of the cast engag 
its presentation As a matter of fact, the company is 
better than the piece, and worked faithfully and art 
cally, scoring individual hits wherever it was poss 
do s A lice Yorke, the heroine, | ked attractive in 
sang sympathetically and intelligently hrank Pollock, a 
tenor who has had grand opera experience, displayed a 
light but pleasing voice, which he used with much skill 
Thomas Hardie proved to be a baritone of refined style 
and convincing delivery Arthur Deagon and Jessie Brad 
bury, even if their vocalism did not make an overwhelm 
ing appeal at least contribute t the entertainr nt what 
little fun there is in it. Quite the most di ve singing 
hit was scored by Henriette W ikefiel t the Met I 
tan Opera House, whose richly colored voice, exceptionally 
polished diction and temperamental renderings mad 
part of the presentation a positive 


Schumann-Heink and Hartmann Honored. 


Madame Schumann-Heink and Arthur fartmann hav 
been made honorary members of the uffalo So« 
Musician ry letter { ntar =r 
MuUsICIaNs nme seers acceptance w en y t ce tw 
artists were as follows 
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Wolle’s Pennsylvania Tour. 


Fred Wolle, the distinguished organist, who resides 





ilehem, Pa., gave a recital at Nanticoke, near 
; Bart October 22. He gave another recital at 
Lutheran Church, in Bethlehem, October 24. No- 
er 1 Wolle gave a recital at the Pennsylvania State 
College vovember 6 he played in Catasauqua, and No 
7 at Lancaster. The following criticism is from 
Lancaster Era of November 8 
I i sic su 
‘ rg and hary ecital gi t 1 Th s 
First Ref ed Church by Prof. J. Fred Wolle 
| i L. Warfel, violinist, and 
atte f gratifica that an audience that fille 
€ eat 
4 A Prof Wolle is re nsible for the nationa 
Bet ‘ r ys as a musical center. He 
f Amer i organists, a supreme authorit 
R e¢ great success of his Bethlehem fest 
‘ a f his services as conductor 
© citie f the intry Accordingly 
ay covet to be privileged to ay 
I n consequence a high distinctior 
gitte ha t when h nvite 
Ke hle iT | l the ourte 
f is « 
j n J la re was pened 
En ind a f its statel 
Professor W ‘ interpretatior 
f r A a Schubert serenata, with orga: 
l s her ri numbers she 
He s f hed and the ra hing wealth of 
ngs contain poured forth with 
audience wa raptured The 
H \ gl e1 1 the more 
I e were charmingly set forth ar 
i three struments wer hear 
e sele ons of the well choser 
le fr Rheinbe rge Pastoral Sonata 
f irista and | ! splayed Professor 
fullest d ent He employ a broad canva 
every te the audience felt 
f } r ative spirit rhe realism of his 
Wagne number was such that it was difficult t 
g Ww t tr g their vocal share to the 
i ’ th harp and organ, concluded 
ur ar as its last xquisite strains floated away there was 
i fr that the final touch had been given to 
he Advertisement 





Flora Smith HunsicKer Musicale in Denver. 


cker introduced two of her pupils, 


Medina, soprano, and Florence Shella Fryer, con 
‘ ted by Hattie Maude Sanders, pianist, recently 

i (pupil of Prentner and Leschetizky), at the 
Orville Wes 


ed for the singers Che program follows: 


Christian Church, in Denver, Col 


he pera | ‘ Charpentier 


Don Medina 
Harriet Wa 
I a | 
La Forge 
Harriet Wa 
Ht. ¢ ah-Leighter 
M Me n 
Wing Lehma 
Bohn 
Schubert 
Cadma 
| i er 
Mende ohn-Heller 
Bach-Saint-Saen 
| P Sa { S 
I ] r Gou 
N M 
R Salte 
M Fry 
aM ame | rfly Puceint 
: Goring-Thomas 
M Med 4 
! Rossin 
M Me 2 and Miss Fryer 


Decreus, Ysaye's Assisting Pianist. 


lle Decreus, who comes to America this season as 
mpanist with Ysaye, is no stranger to the 

an public, as he has served in the same capacity 
i Calvé on two tours through the United States 


Europe are one and all enthusiastic in 
when he has played with the leading or 
is Lamoureux and Colonne, Paris, and the 

. ull Orchestra, London, under Henry Wood 
graduation from the Paris Con- 
icianship has won him recog 


d with Ysaye must necessarily be 


f 


1 big artist, and it was after much cabling and letter 


vriting tween Ysaye and R. E. Johnston that Decreus 
was placed under contract 


The London Times says 


ble « beautif work Symphor Variations” for piano 
stra by Cés I k was yed by Camille Decreus 

eer nsight, and at tmes with a passionate intensity that 
« drawr phases with their poignant harmonics as beau 


as anything that has been written in modern times for the 





ano. His rhythmical sense, too, was strong and he played with a 
delicate, cool touch that exactly suited the music. 

The correspondent of THe Musicat Courter at Monte 
Carlo wrote: 

M. Decreus played with great breadth and authority and was 
greatly appl: j 

One critic wrote as follows on Decreus’ playing with 
the Colonne Orchestra: 


M. Decreus had an ovation 


ded 





Virtuoso of the piano, his exquisite 


finesse makes him an artist of the first order. 











CAMILLE DECREUS 


Pianist With Ysaye in America, 1912 13 


Other critical opinions follow: 


Decreus played with delicacy and taste that were perfect Revue 
Musicale 

M. Decreus obtained a iegitimat verwhelming success when he 
endered the concerto in E flat by Mozart.—L’Orchestre. (Adver 


tisement.) 





Meyn Re-enters Singing Field. 

Heinrich Meyn, fresh from six months in the Catskills, 
never in better health, never in as good vocal condition, 
is known among cognoscenti as “The bel canto baritone,” 
such is the delightful quality of his vocal art. He is de 
veloping a program of practically unknown songs by Hen- 
schel, which the present writer has heard him sing. A 





HEINRICH MEYN 


listener told Mr. Meyn on that occasion that he “sang 
like a young lover,” to which Mr. Meyn responded, “With 
reason, for today is the anniversary of my marriage.” 
November 18 Mr. Meyn goes to Cincinnati to sing at a 
private home, and soon after Christmas he expects to give 
an “All American” program, including five songs by 


Spicker, Max Liebling and others. November 5, Election 
Day, the MacDowell Club had a finely appreciative audi- 
ence to hear Mr. Meyn sing the following program: 


All Meine Herzgedanken ............0:cceeeeceseerecenenes Bungert 
RUNG, AitintBocsccdande seats eurakiegs ten aadbuaee .. Kaun 
Amr Hetemwe ge. i oo cee i eb eT i ae ee eee ease cece wee eeeees Kaun 
Gieb mir dein’ Herz... ...... cece ce cnecneeeereeenteceees Herman 
Deke FD oc ccccdcccvcevnsts ...++-Norman-Smith 
Lame Wer GRD: i cvcecsccivevsscccas ..Georg Schumann 
Es muss ¢in wunderbares sein...... hp pes Foneteechnokan Spicker 
koe scacnen een 6ds6s bap stews costen then etnarens Reger 
Junglings Abschied ......... eden we Swink rctweaeevemiunewe Homer 
Jai pleure OM FeVe... ccc secre cece cceccccecssescepecosesenres Hue 
FG IIE | Siikc cd dcaccnsedesdtncddee de teveeres wesnegeenntes Hahn 
Chanson de l’adieu ... Tost 
PUN ei cwenhetus iat ; . enclaker ee ie elee vaeaws eee Paladilhe 
Patrie athkies cet eunere © PES eee ee isa vie ne wee Paladithe 
The Rose Whispers (MS.) Chester B. Searle 
The Sigh (MS.) ...... Chester B. Searle 


Chester B. Searle 
Chester B. Searle 


At Nightfall (MS.).... ; 
I Did Not Know (MS.).... 
Lorraine, Lorraine, Lorree ace 

Certainly there was great variety in this program, some- 
thing to satisfy everybody. Some of the songs had to be 
repeated, so warmly were they acclaimed. The tremendous 
pathos and intimate expression of Kaun’s songs, the dia- 
logue, between a lover and his lady, of Hermann’s “Gieb 
mir Dein Herz,” and Reger’s melodious “Waldeinsam- 
keit,” were brought out superbly, for Mr. Meyn is a mas- 
ter of the art of bel canto. Of the French songs it was 
said that he sang with the diction and finish of a born 
renchman, and his enunciation of English is ideal, clearer 
than that of many professional American singers. 

Mr. Meyn teaches a limited number of pupils, and among 
these is a young man possessing a fine natural tenor voice, 
who, he is confident, will attain to fame. Having had 
much experience, Mr. Meyn imparts instruction and ob- 
tains results, which, after all, represents the crux of the 


Spross 


worth of the singing master. 





Mehan Addresses Calvary Choir. 


The sixth anniversary of the organization within the 
membership of Calvary Grand Choir, known as the Order 
of Macintosh, was celebrated last Wednesday evening at 
Calvary Baptist Church, New York, by an enjoyable mu- 
sical program, an address by John Dennis Mehan, and the 
installation of the new officers of the order, recently 
elected, preceded by a parade to the strains of the “Tann 
hauser” march, played on the organ by John V. Pearsall, 
of Arlington, N. J. The choir sang Edward German’s 
part song, “Love Was Meant to Make Us Glad,” and 
Webster's ode to spring, entitled “Awakening.” The 
quality of tone, nuances and expressive character of the 
singing maintained the high reputation that Mr. Bowman’s 
aggregation has won. The training, experience and happy 
social times offered by this choir account in a measure for 
its continued and ever growing success. Bessie Bowman- 
Estey sang Mary Salter’s fine song, “The Cry of Rachel,” 
with artistically idiomatic tone quality and finished inter- 
pretation. Mr. Bushnell sang a Mascagni serenade, with 
violin obbligato by Mr. Wolf, of the choir. 

Harold Bender, a young and promising pianist, a pupil 
of Edward Morris Bowman, played in brilliant style 
Tausig’s paraphrase on Weber's “Invitation to the Dance.” 

Mr. Mehan was in a happy mood and talked familiarly 
to the great choir and a goodly audience, uttering many bits 
of wisdom, much good advice and instruction and punctu- 
ating his remarks with anecdote and illustrations that held 
his audience in close attention for nearly an hour. He 
said, as he closed, that he had had “a good time.” So did 
his hearers. The audience then adjourned to the chapel, 
the choir formed in procession and marched with banners, 
in division colors to their places under the white canopy 
in the chapel, where the officers, standing on the platform 
under a huge umbrella, 12 feet in diameter, were installed 
to their positions as grand macintosh, chiefs and secre- 
taries of divisions, It was a picturesque and impressive 
ceremony, calculated to set forth, as did the remarks of 
Mr. Bowman, the virtue of fidelity to a purpose. 

The new officers are: A. Warren Spalding, grand mac- 
intosh; Robert George McKinley, Marguerite Knight Wil- 
son, Louise Margaret Frick, Frances J. Sweet, chiefs of 
division; Elizabeth Birkett, Ethel Greene, J. Griffin 
Daughtry, Jr., and M. C. W. Spalding, secretaries of di- 
vision. Remarks were made by Rev. Donald MacIntyre, 
pastor in charge of Calvary Church, and the ceremony was 
followed by a reception to Mr. and Mrs. John Dennis 
Mehan. 





Yvonne de Treville Tour. 

Yvonne de Treville appeared at the first afternoon 
musicale of the New York Mozart Society at the Hotel 
Astor on November 2. Miss De Treville sang in In- 
dianapolis, November 11, and at Lafayette, Ind., November 
12. A tour through Texas follows during the latter part 
of November, including appearances at Galveston, Houstcn, 
Dallas, San Antonio, ete. 
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(iottiried (ialsto 


at his New York 
Debut, Nov. 2nd 








Mr. Galston had an important task and one which must 
have added much to the seriousness of making a New 
York debut. It was not long after the pianist opened his 
program before he satisfied his hearers that there was 
nothing in the way of faulty acoustics that would interfere 
with their pleasure, and he showed an unusual understand- 
ing of producing effects in shading, tone color and all of 
that side which deals with dynamics. 

The program opened with Bach, and in nothing did the 
pianist reach greater heights. His selections proved him 
the possessor of an excellent technic, he kept his themes 
admirably lucid and he gave life, vigor, sympathy and un 
derstanding to every measure. A “Sicilienne,” transposed 
by himself. had decided charm, and the D major prelude 
and fugue, arranged by Busoni, was broad and tonally big 
in effect, and it made a tremendous draft upon the technic 

This group was followed by the Beethoven sonata, opus 
106, and in almost any other work of this master he would 
have had a more grateful medium, as it is very heavily 
Mr. Galston met this weight from the technical 





€ 
] 
i 





weighted 


It was a fitting thing that the new hall should be opened 
with distinction, and there was all of that and much more 
in the piano playing of Gottfried Galston, who was heard 

n Saturday. Mr, Galston is a Pole, but he has become 
almost known as a German through his residence in 
Munich. He should become well known and no doubt 
hereafter will be frequently heard in New York, for he 
1s beyond dispute one of the great talents of the day 

Mr. Galston confined himself to interpretations—the 
word is used in its noblest sense—of Bach, Beethoven and 
Chopin. . It was a program with but few concessions to 
the light-minded concertgoer, and these occurred only after 
Miss Concertgoer had been compelled to take her Bach 
and Beethoven in their most exalted moods 

This pianist has qualities that make his playing individ 
ualistic and yet not so at the expense of the composer for 
whom he becomes the mouthpiece. And a sane, self-under 
standing, sincere individualism is the last test of the great 
artist. This he revealed in all he played, and whatever 
limitations there were. were those of this individualism 





pression in the Beethoven “Hammerklavier” sonata, even 
if it added to the nobility of Chopin dry tradition 
as to Bach was cast to the winds, as it is by every art 
who truly understands this master 

As to technic, Mr. Galst has it at his lhehtest call and 
possesses particularly those resources of color that n 
make piano playing a thing of glowing beauty New Y 


Evening Journal, November 4, 101 





To Gottined Galston i» Munich pianist never bet 
heard in this country, fell the distinction yesterday aft: 
noon, of opening the new Aeolian Hall, in West Fort 


third street, near Fifth avenue 








and intellectual side ut did not quite reach 
the emotional side, which is necessary for the 
message to carry well to the hearer 


In a group of twelve Chopin etudes the 
pianist showed an individuality of interpreta 
tion, and there was especial interest to be 
found in his treatment of the Butterfly etude 
and the C minor arpeggio study, which were 





perhaps his best examples. His playing of th 
\ flat major polonaise was one of his best 
achievements and accentuated the feeling that 
his work is the result of careful analytical 
study 
He reserved the balance of his program by 
1 th ’ 





refusing all encores e close, when he 





added one of the Brah waltzes and two 
Chopin preludes, all of which aroused great 
enthusiasm in his audience Emilie Frances 


Bauer in New York Mail, November 4 





Gottfried Galston of Munich, pianist, made 
his debut in America at Aeolian Hall, on West 
Forty-third street, yesterday afternoon, and, 
in a sense, dedicated the new concert hall to 
the service of music, as it was the first recital 
given there. A big audience was in a happy 
mood, and though the large number of mu 
sicians in attendance made it an occasion for 
criticism, still the soloist had much applause 
He won a determined encore at the close of 
the program, when he responded with a 
Brahms waltz and a Chopin prelude 

Ihe program was well sustained by the so 
loist’s fine technic. He used a good deal of 
hand-flight over the keys, and in that respect 
he is not a quiet performer, but he played quiet 
passages delightfully and made for variety in 
contrasts. He played twelve Chopin etudes 
as though they were jewels, now sparkling 
and then showing a steady light; anon fitful, 
and again glowing like a chain of pearls 
Some of them were so bewitchingly given that 
applause was unstinted. Others, such as the 
B minor, the A minor and the C minor, were 
heroic. 

Chopin’s polonaise in A flat was well given 
with its rushing waves of sound, its grandeur 
of theme and its evolution. The little Chopin 
berceuse p. 57, was song-like and dulcet As 
for the big tone masters, Bacl 





1 and Beethoven 
Galston did well, interpreting fully Bach’s two 
“Choral Preludes” that were written originally 
for the organ The Beethoven “Sicilienne 
arranged by the player, was followed by the 
prelude and fugue in D major, Busoni’s trans 
cription being used. 

Beethoven's sonata, in B flat major, was 
played quite reverently in the adagio move 
ment, and with sparkle in the scherzo. He contributed 
variety in his performance of the entire sonata. and not a 
little elasticity. He is a scholarly performer, yet he has 
sentiment, and he is not, on occasion, sparing of dynami 

Brooklyn Eagle, November 3, 1912 
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GOTTFRIED GALSTON 


Such limitations as Mr. Galston has are in the direction 
f emotion, which he expresses with hands chastened by 


ntellectual continence He thus escapes both sentimen 
tality and a facile emotionalism, and this is well But this 
eft an impression of something lacking in sweep of ex- 
































For a time it was difficult to determine whether the 
musical newcomer or the auditorium attracted the greater 
attenti but th re ! adequat onsideration and n 
little discussion during the interva etwet the number 
on the prograr 

The prog lected by Mr. Gaiston included two dif 

Bach chorals, arranged by Busoni; the 
ae Sicihenne,” arranged by Galston; tl ie 
and fugue in D major, the tremend i 
, cult B flat major sonata, op. 106 
ven, twelve Chopin etudes and the 
posers berceuses and A flat major polonaise 
The pianist displayed sound ’ ianship 
ind a stra ttorwardness tha t won 
the respect his hearers, and te and 
streneth wer i dant 1; nterpretation i 
the ass al work ‘ notable for su ! 
il never did he tr r tor ¢ ect tt ; 
rifice f legitimacy PV. R. Ke n New 
York World, November 3, t912 
Phe tant task I iugura i \ 
neert hall in New York dev ed rda 
iftert n nm the Mu nh plar t { ried 
Calston He w the rst {O appear u m the 
oncert platfor ft Aeolian Hall in West 
Forty-third street, which for the futus 
upply the void left by the tearing d 
Mendel ohn Hall 
In Mr. Galston we made the acc intance 
in honest, carnest musiciar wl rns easy 
|} triumphs, lest he should b taithtiunl to his 
I u i ‘ ind I eecks | hon 
ls g to the oser what belon to the 
poser, even at the 1 of bordinating 
s; own originality It ma b ill men 
ned that | ha { i Lt t 
nique technic, tl ner ness 
et " rst app hn however 
tarti it seemec was now and 
n not quite img 
The artist wa thre Buson 
trat ptions of Bach, which headed the pr 
gram. He played the D major prelude and 
fugue, more particularly, with compelling pow 
er and breadth The “Hammerklavier” sonata 
| f Beethoven was played correctly to the final 
| al It was clearly. phrased, though its lucid 
| ty was affected by a too free use of the peda : 
ind its feeling too sternly hampered by re 
| flexion, which leads the artist, as a rule, to 
his purpe carefully before he plunge 
| I very fact does honor to Galston’s mu 
| al ambitions, and lifts him from the ranl 
t the mere virtuosi to those { the artist 
acing him side by side with those whom we 
teem for their musical pr t} 
| In his Chopin interpretatio: he plays 
| twelve etudes from op. 25, besides the berceu 
j nd the pol naise¢ n A jor reflexi 
was tempered by a rong ibjective nce] 
— t the ‘ The i Ma were varied 
the fe ng had deep buried root while the 
hery chivalry and elegance of the French Pol 
hone brightly. Here he was helped, not only by th 
| 


amazing delicacy with which he mastered Che pin's charac 


teristic te he marvelously glow ne tone 
‘ 


Vii h re 





e toned instrument lransla 


tion from Deutsches urnal, New Yort 





GOTTFRIED GALSTON’S 


Program for Second New York Recital, SATURDAY AFTER- 
NOON, DECEMBER 7, 1912, Aeolian Hall 





1. BACH (haconne (arr. by F. Busoni) 


2. SCHUMANN Sonata, G Minor 
Presto 
Andante 
Scherzo 
Prestissimo 





Management - 





3. GLUCK 
GLUCK 
BRAHMS 


Melody (arr. by Sgambati) 
Gavotte (arr. by Brahms 
Intermezzo, Op. 119, E minor 
Intermezzo, Op. 119, C major 
Valse, Op. 39 

Rhapsody, Op. 79, G minor 


STEINWAY PIANO USED 








5. STRAUSS-SCHULZ-EVLER 
\rabesque on the valse, “An der 
schénen blauen Donau.” 





Concert Direction, M. H. HANSON 


437 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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| GREATER NEW YORK 


Yorx, November 11, 1912 


Paul Roberts is a tenor who preter achieve a large repu- 
; h is the 
The authorities of the 


h, Brooklyn, recog 


quality of his voice, backed by its artistic 
Washington Avenue Baptist 


this, as he has been solo 
face of other changes 
He sang in true Ital- 


“Forza del des- 


ized 
years, in the 
| of the 


teno! 


choir 
Verdi's 
I hre¢ € 


were: 


irom 
flat 


aria 
high b 


her, 


songs composed 


, 1 
riioteo Greco, mis tea 


with fine intensity, 


unders 


ne sang variety ot expression, 
il intimate 
etatior Phe 


i erts 


tanding of the fine points of in- 
“1 


o pupils all and 


The 


a good 


Gre love their master, 
owes everything to him. 
Mr. 
and there 
rhe 


concert of 


declares he 


the other hand, says Roberts is 


nt with high ambition reason to 


things of 


is every 


t great him songs, with others for 


prano, are to be sung at a the Manuscript 


York in January 

nne 

Moss is too well known to need intro 
Tue Mus 
ieties of note throughout the country have had her 
Whether in oratorio or concert, she is equally 
me, always able to and retain it; 


irv Hissem De 


tion to readers of icAL Courter. Many cho 


arouse attention, 


much to do with this, for Americans 
Some of her immediate 
afternoon, Manhattan; 
Pittsburgh, 


hears the 


nal beauty has 
rly love good looking singers 

nts follow November 25; 
Guelph, ¢ December 5, 
New York 
hear her 


er 20 anada; 


rrenton, N. J. 


may 


y December 12, 


er far too seldom; one voice, often 


any Sunday morning (11 o'clock) or afternoon 


xk) at the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, cor 


ifty-fifth 


street 

nner 
ichieving reputation as a pianist, 
children to take 
child, in the 
daily 
Tableaux 


elen Hulsmann, who-is 


from among many available 


sutterfly’s 
Auditorium, 


part of Trouble, 
Wanamaker 


e [The opera was given as 


P } vera, at the twice 


“Operatic 


Vivants,” with the characters represented on the stage, 


ing by Victrola records, with organ (Alexander 


Little Helen, a striking 
ind 


Russell) and piano accompaniment 


quite lived the part, her action was 


mane 
had 


play of 


ert Stuart Pigott has a varied career as singer, 


ndian “Hiawatha,” and teacher 


is especially well known in To 


several and he ap 
text) hundreds 
“Hiawatha.” It 

The 


trom 


ictive Tor 
iting the 


peritormances ot 


years, 
choragus (re¢ some 
was 


never missea a 


performance 
letters 


present 
Emil 
noted 


n affectionate personal 
to him, showing the high esteem in which the 
Pigott He 


would give 


even urged his coming to 


him appropriate pro 


work He elected to remain in New York in 


mere 
ne tenor 


pany, Zilpha Barnes Wood 


with the Trentini Opera 


(his teacher) and Hallet 


té, the composer, were guests of honor at the 2a2ist 
f the Hungry Club (Mattie Sheridan, president), 
{ tel Marseille, November 9. May Nevins Dilla 
Gilberté’s songs, viz., “Two Roses” and “Ah, 
Day nd others entertained the club. Dut 
he Wonderful Book,” which has re- 
to compile, was presented to Treasurer John 
the ceasion being his sixtieth birthday 
r est of honor on the coming Saturday 
ne, RR 

| t Everest Freer’s forty-four 
ese (a song cycle for medium 
vor] So far as my knowledge reaches 
that ild with justice be placed beside 
¢ SuC sentiments could be 
y times, by one person, and 
nor 1 place these wonderful son 
ets in a m ‘ etting nd of the highest order.” The 
fore g is ticis tf the Fre “Forty-four Portu 
guese Sonnets” (William A. Kaun Music Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., publisl by a great German authority 
nd might suffice for all of the Freer works, which are 

done with the same spontaneity and sincerity 

mnReR,R 

Maude E. Southworth, contralto, is enthusiastic over her 
vocal teacher, whose name shall appear later. She has 


studied in Germany and in New York, and says that for 
the first time she now rae her voice is really being 
brought out. Miss Southworth has occupied a high posi- 
tion in central New York State, is a keen observer, woman 
of culture, and knows whereof she speaks. The teacher is 
none other than the well known Hattie Clapper Morris, 
who has taught Margaret Keyes, of the Chicago Grand 
Opera Company; Lillian Russell, Emma Carus, the Man- 
hattan Ladies’ Quartet, Giulia Strakosch, and others. 

nner 
Nichols, tenor, has been engaged for “The 
Messiah,” Evanston, Ill., on December 19, with the Musi- 
cal Club. The other artists are Christine Miller, Ora M 
Fletcher and Arthur Middleton, under the direction of 
P. C. Lutkin. Mr. and Mrs. Nichols are booking their 
joint recitals in the vicinity of Chicago for the second 
and third weeks of December. 

nar 

Michel Sciapiro teaches violin at the New York College 
of Music, 128-30 East Fifty-eighth street (Hein and 
Fraemcke, directors), and the young violin genius has to 
his credit many appearances in Europe, where he captured 
critics and public in important concerts. One of the 
criticisms, reprinted from a Dutch paper, follows: 

We can quite Aucr didn’t want to produce the 
Tschaikowsky concerto; its difficulties are so immense that they are 
almost unplayable and to master such technic it demands a great 
master and earnest scholar. Sciapiro not only conquered all the dif- 
ficulties, but absolute triumph. We 
but with his performance 
of this concerto be surprised, nay, astonished us by his wonderful 
interpretation and soulful simplicity The orchestra accompanied 
audience arose and cheered him and presented him 
beautiful wreath. He 


John W. 


understand why 


stood above them in already 


knew that Sciapiro was a great virtuoso, 


plendidly; the 
laurel 


with a was enthusiastically received 
after bis playing of Wieniawski variations on the “Red Sarafan.” 
Here his reproduction was beyond compare.—-De Niewe Arnh:nmsche 
Courant 


Franklin Riker, the baritone and composer, formerly of 
Carnegie Hall, and previous to that of Toronto, Canada, 
has been in Munich, Germany, for nearly a year. He 
contemplates remaining abroad another year, in either 
Paris or Milan. October 18 he gave “An Hour of Music,” 
as the program said, at the Pattee-Weaver home, 9 Fried- 
rich strasse, Mrs. Riker playing the accompaniments to his 
singing. The program contained works by classic and 
modern composers, closing a varied program with three 
songs, “The Rarest Dreams,” “Laugh and 
“Hi Li'l Feller.” Mr. Riker is sure to attain a 
high position because he has voice and brains combined. 

nRe 

Heinrich Meyn, who gave the November 5 recital at 
the MacDowell Club, will be followed November 19 by 
Alice Eldridge, said to be a superior pianist; Mrs. Lowell 
T. Field vouches for her, which is important and con- 
vincing. Rae 

Edna Marione, dramatic soprano and reader, and Lo- 
retta de Lone, harpist, will collaborate in giving the music 
at funerals. Miss Marione reads from the Scriptures, 
with harp obbligato, or appropriate poems conveying mes- 
sages of sympathy and consolation. She has appeared 
with success in concerts and recitals in London, Boston, 
New York and elsewhere. 

Rn ane 

Samuel A, Baldwin gives his 270th organ recital today, 

November 13, playing this program on the large organ at 


of his own 


Live” and 


City College, 137th street and St. Nicholas avenue, at 
4 o'clock: 

Sixth Symphony (two movements) .. Widor 
ate BE iT. oka sia Sccceras ko he po ccnsschuannstaves Faulkes 
Toceata (Dorian) news Cacdsecehenebenenesnes Bach 
Andant: from symphony in D major... ..........66 0.008 aee Haydn 
Scherzo Symphonique Frysinger 
Berceuse «oes es Shelley 
Dee ee cn « «vias ve ba vebbeacencnastsicussebesesence Wagner 


zene 
Jerome Schaeffer has issued cards announcing a series 
of three concerts, followed by dancing, ‘at Hotel Astor, 
Thursday evenings, November 21, January 30 and April 3. 
nere 
Beatrice Wainwright, whose singing has frequently been 
mentioned in the columns of Tue Musicat Courier, gave 
a song recital at Carnegie Lyceum, November 7. Her 
singing of French songs was especially praised. 
nRner 
Giuseppe Aldo Randegger’s “Societa per la Musica Ital- 
iana” (for the promotion of Italian concert music) gives 
the first concert of this season on the coming Saturday, 
November 16, at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. Salvatore 
Giordano, tenor, and Alexander Saslavsky, violinist, 
appear in solos and ensemble music 
nae 
Albert von Doenhoff took part as piano soloist at the 
second annual concert of the “Order of Rostradamus,” 
November 9, at Aeolian Hall. He played works by Cho- 


will 


pin and Liszt, making a hit. Many famous operatic art- 
ists were on the program, among them being Bella Alten, 
soprano; Lenora Sparkes, soprano; Marie Mattfeld, 
mezzo-soprano; Leo Slezak, tenor; Karl Jérn, tenor; Put- 
nam Griswold, basso; Otto Goritz, baritone; Hermann 
Weil, baritone, and Albert Reiss, tenor. Louis Persinger, 
the young American violinist, and Sigismond Stojowski, 
the Polish pianist and composer, participated. 
nar 

Angel Agnes Chopourian, the soprano, who has just 
completed ten years’ service at the Fourth Congregational 
Church, Hartford, Conn., resigned recently in order to 
concentrate all her work in and near New York. The 
Fourth Church Herald devotes several columns to her 
going, with an appreciation of Miss Chopourian by Pastor 
James J. Dunlop, a notice of the church farewell reception 
and a beautiful letter from her to the churchgoers. Of 
her work and service at this church the Hartford Daily 
Times of November 5 said: 

A farewell reception was tendered Angel Agnes Chopourian by 
the Fourth Congregational Church and members of the congregation 
The occasion was the severing of Miss Chopourian’s work as soprano 
soloist of the choir, which position she has held for ten years. 

An attractive program of entertainment was given and as a token 
of affection the choir presented to Miss Chopourian a handsome 
piece of silver. The speakers of the evening were the Rev. Dr. 
Dunlop, Dr. Howe and Ralph L. Baldwin. During the course of 
the various speeches the respect and esteem which the people have 
for Miss Chopourian was made manifest. Not the least remarkable 
is the fact which was brought out that during her ten years of 
service there never had been the slightest friction in her relation: 
with any with whom she came in contact. Her personal character 
has been fully appreciated and her voice of great beauty and re- 
markable range has come as something new and inspiring with every 
Service, 

It is with regret on the part of the church that Miss Chopourian 
goes to her broader field of work, but she leaves with the best wish-s 
of all her friends who will follow her progress with the keenest 


interest.—Hartford Daily Times 


Miss Chopourian has booked concerts and recitals for 
Boston, Providence, Manhattan, Middletown, Conn., with 
others pending. 


RRR 
Christiaan Kriens, the violinist and composer, with 
Eleanor Foster-Kriens, pianist and accompanist, and 


Lillian Dixon, dramatic soprano, will give the music at 
the Informal Reception of the Women’s Philharmonic 
Society, Amy Fay, president, Saturday, November 16, 
four o'clock, at 839 Carnegie Hall. Mr. Kriens will play 
the Tschaikowsky concerto, and some of his own com- 
positions. Miss Dixon, just returned from Paris, will be 
heard in songs by Strauss, Débussy and Kriens. Kate J. 
Roberts is chairman of the Press Committee. 

ane 

John W. Nichols, the tenor, will sing at the Midwood 

Club, Flatbush, next Thursday evening. Mrs. Nichols 
will play his accompaniments. They gave a recital in the 
Arlington (N. J.) Presbyterian Church, November 7, which 
was heard by a fine audience. Songs by modern com- 
posers, as well as a group of national songs, were sung 
by Mr. Nichols with utmost refinement and effect. Mrs. 
Nichols played works by MacDowell, Raff, Schumann, 
Liszt and Saint-Saéns. 

nere 

The New York Singers’ Quartet, Cora Guild, soprano; 

Mary Lansing, contralto; Edward Orlo Bangs, tenor, and 
Frederick Hastings, bass, will give a musicale on Tuesday 
evening, November 19, at the residence of Mr. and Mrs. 
John F. Steeves, 330 West Eighty-ninth street. 

nenrre 


Carl M. Roeder has issued cards of invitation to a 
private piano recital to be given at his studio, 607 Car- 
negie Hall, Wednesday evening, November 13, by his 
former pupil, Rudolph Reuter. The pianist has been for 
several years in Tokio, Japan, as head of the piano de- 
partment at the National Conservatory there. 

nee 


The Harlem Lyric Conservatory of Music, F. Grau- 
mann, director, has begun the season with many students 
of piano, violin, voice, cello, organ, etc. Monthly mu- 
sicales are given to accustom the students to public per- 
formance. 


ReRe 


Caesar Winkler, pianist and director, with his orchestra, 
Herman Meyer, leading violin, are making most enjoyable 
music evenings at Terrace Garden Restaurant, Fifty- 
eighth street and Third avenue. The splendid big tone 
of Mr. Meyer suggests that he uses the Gemiinder art 
violin. 

nue 

The first soiree musicale by pupils of Madame Meysen- 
heym, at her residence-studio, 602 West 137th street, 
found an interested audience of invited guests on hand 
to enjoy it. Lillian Scheinman’s voice is especially beau- 
tiful, as is her personality, and the combination always 
wins. Her voice has warm timbre, fine expression and 
promises great things, with continued study. Harry Mey- 
senheym sang the aria, “Roberto,” and several songs by 
Eugen Haile, receiving much applause. Ruth Feinsberg 
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gave some enjoyable recitations. The pupils received the 
following mention in the New York Times: 
One of the most enjoyable early recitals of the season was that of 


Saturday evening, which was given by the pupils of Cornelia Mey 





senheym, court singer at both Munich an Amsterdam. Her ad 
mirers are numbered in th is. 

Owing to the numer S encores, not all f the many pupils of 
Madame Meysenheym were heard. Later in the season an oppor 
tunity will be given the other students to display their talent to 


advantage. 


Elizabeth Crouch-Long, who sang the aria of “The Magic Flute 





in the original key, scored stinct success 

Included among th ty surprises of the evening was that occa 
sioned by Palma Ohbling, who, wit her mellow and rich con 
tralto voice, gave a periect imterpretation to demonstrate Madam 
Meysenheym’s vocal method 

Elizabeth Averkamp sang “Preghiera,”’ from “La Tosca,” wit 
wonderful expression 

Lillian Scheinman and Harry Meysenheym were also heard t 


advantage 
nme, 
Adele Lewing, and composer, who 
vacation in Asbury Park and on the Hudson, has resumed 


her lessons at her 


pianist spent her 


studio, 1125 Madison avenue. Madame 
5 


Lewing has written several new compositions, some of 


which will be produced this coming season 





MUSICAL SPOKANE. 
S: AN Wash., November 191 
George Buckley, the popular Spokane violinist, assisted 
by Mrs. N. A. Krantz, gave 
October 16. Mr. 


Handel G minor sonata, 


a recital Wednesday night, 
with the 
Bach chaconne 


Buckley began his program 


followed by the 
Both numbers were played with full understanding of their 
touch that brought forth 
Buckley added 


were the 


beauty, and with a sureness of 
enthusiastic applause As an encore Mr 
a Bach gavotte. The closing group of solos 
Schubert-Wilhelmj “Ave Maria,” 
manner, minuets by Handel and Mozart, and Wiemawski's 
insistent 


played in an inspired 


scherzo-tarantelle. In response to applause the 


violinist gave a spirited rendering of Wieniawski’s ma 


zurka. Mrs. Krantz’s sweet soprano voice was heard to 
advantage in the seldom heard romanza from Rossini’s 
“William Tell.” Later in the program she sang Reif’s 
“My Spirit Shall Be Transplanted,’ Mrs. Beach's “O, 
Love for a Day,” and Massenet’s “Open Thy Blue Eyes.’ 


recalls, the singer added 


RRR 


her assisting 


After enthusiastic 


Gaynor’s “Slumber Boat 


two Jessie 


Marian 


recital 


Heming an irtists appeared in 


Hall 


first num 


Wednesday evening, October 25, at Eiler’s 
The audience showed its appreciation after the 
ber, the Beethoven sonata, op. 12, No. 2, for piano and 
violin, applauding with especial 


of the rondo finale. In 


vigor the capital playing 
iddition to joining Miss Heming 
in the sonata, George Buckley played a Wilhelmj arrange 
ment for the violin of the Chopin nocturne, op. 27, No. 2 
and the Wieniawski capriccio valse. This artist is prov 
ing himself a brilliant performer, on 
proud to claim for its own. After 
aria, “Mon cceur s’ouvre a ta voix,” 
the favorite 
“Carmen.” 


whom Spokane is 
Saint-Saéns’ 
Marguerite 


singing 
Serruys, 
mezzo-sopra! the “Habanera” from 


Miss 


tone, intelligent phrasing and dramatic feeling in her in 


sang 


Serruys dispiayed much amplitude of 
terpretation of Goring Thomas’ “A Summer Night,” which 
proved to be her most emphatic success She was repeat 
Miss 


scholarly rendition of the Schumann suite Phe 


edly recalled Heming received an ovation after a 


conclud 
ing number, a Chopin rondo for two pianos, was played 
by Miss Heming and Edgar C. Sherwood with power and 
verve 
mene 
It is with regret that we record the departure of one of 


our most prominent and energetic musicians, Judson 


organist and choir director at the 
First Presbyterian Church for the past three 
that time he has given twenty 


Mather, who has been 
years. In 
free to the 
Mr. Mather goes to Seattle, where he has accepted 
with the 


organ recitals 
public 


‘ 


a similar position Plymouth Congregationa 


( . 
hurch Rear 


Concert goers are looking forward with much pleasure 
to the coming of Johanna Gadski, who will sing here Tues 
jay, November 12. This is the second concert in the series 
instituted by Mrs. H. W. Allen and 
vance sale of tickets, promises to be a brilliant success 


Etmo M 


judging from the ad 


MINEHART 





McCormack Appearances in New York. 
John McCormack, the 
from Europe, 


Irish tenor, who has returned 
will make his first New York 
with the New York 
Hall, Sunday afterno 


Cormack and Ysaye will be 


app arance for 
Philharmonic Society at 


n, November 17 Mc 


/ 


the season 
Carnegie 
the soloists at the first even- 
ing concert of the Mozart Society of New York at the 
Hotel Astor, Wednesday evening, December 18 





Russian Symphony at Aeolian Hall. 

The Russian Symphony Society, of New York 
three Aeolian Hall this 
evenings, November 21, 


will give 


concerts at season, Thursday 


January 16 and February 6 





Daisy Green, Pianist. 

A product of American schooling entirely, Daisy Green 
soon proved that genuine talent aided by the capacity for 
hard work, must win its way everywhere and at all times 
Beginning therefore with appearances in Boston, her home 
city, Miss Green’s services as pianist ensemble player and 
accompanist soon became in demand all through New Eng 
that Lilla 
Mrs. Ray Dennis, needed a pianist for her 


land, so when Ormond, the beautiful young 
singer, now 
comprehensive tours throughout the country, Miss Green 
was immediately offered the post 

The following two years found both artists inseparable 
Miss 
has decided to make her home in New York and has there 
Hotel Monticello, 35 West 


fourth street, where she is within easy reach of the many 


companions in art as in all ways, and now Green 


fore located at the Sixty 


artists who have already availed themselves of her ser 








DAISY GREEN 


work, Miss 


Johnston's artists 


vices. In addition to this individual Green 


also serves as accompanist for R, E 


The following press notices serve to show the success 
won by Miss Green wherever she has appeared: 

M Gre I ecor { ti t gift t 
{f the day, was a per I Cl ia) Tribu 

Miss © t was ‘ , te by € y ue 

1 fine accompanit . f Da { the 5 M ca 
Cazette 

Mies Gree le se . 1 f he 2 of the prog 
Perhaps " Y wh ited Kansas City was a 
appr i as Miss ¢ She was at perfect cane nde 
the ger thoroughly S arly gq the gs Ww Miss O 
I y be n the prog al a th a npat 
was a f Miss Gree iH plat work was w lerf 

i s, with the exibility of ‘ er artist emperament 
attracted much attentior Kansas ( ] Advertiseme 


THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF MUSICAL CLUBS. 


NoveEMBER 


The Afternoon Musical Society of 
opened the season, October 18, with a business meeting 
October 24, they had a luncheon. November 7, the meet 


devoted to “Musical Events of the Coming 
Season in New York,’ 


Other programs to be given by the club are devoted 


ing will be 
with a miscellaneous musical pro 
gram 
Percussion in 


to the following subjects: “Instruments of 


Orchestra, Oratorio or Cantata to Be Given in Danbury 


This Season”; “American Music Today”; “MacDowell” 
Famous Sopranos of Today and Their Principal Roles 
A Current Opera and Its Singers Music in Russi 


“Musical Centers in Europe,” 


4 second Federation Day 


‘Serenades and Barcarolles” ; 


nd “Wagner's Centennial.” 


will come on March 13 


Rene 


The first meeting of the Amateur Musical Club of 
Peoria, Ill., was held on Friday, October 18. This meet 
ing took place in the First Baptist Church, with the fol 


lowing program 


Siby! Sammis-MacDermid, sopr 


Tames G. MacDermid, composer-a 

Sweet Wind That Blows } : 
My Love and I Sat Close Together Ma 

A Song of Summer Font 
From the Land of the Sky-biue Water Cadma 
The White Dawn Is Stealing 

The Moon Drops Low ‘ 

Sh' Lowe but a Day (MS.) (rilberte 


Slumber Sone (MS.) 


Danbury CLonn., 












Your Kiss (MS I son 
Somewhere s Downing 
A Little Pink Ros : Tacobs- Bond 
Autumn Song Mar Turner Salter 
I s Great Song M ‘ 
Hea Me : G. MacD 
Fulfillment G. M 
Fait sG.M 
Hope .. . umes G. MacD 
Charity . umes G. MacDer 
I¢ I Knew You and \ IN M ‘ M 
The Song That My H s Singing la s G. Ma 
My Luve Is Like ¢ R Red Ros lames G. MacD 
nner 

he four and tex 1 < t Amateu 
Musical ( t t Unicago K pi 1 Mo i Uct 
21 Che program was arranged by the ! ) 


club, who were Mrs. D. L. Gortor, Annetta R. Jouer, \ 








Wm. S. Warren, Mrs. Robert J. Clarke. As this concert took 
place at the time f a specia eeting of the executive 
board of the ted n eV tie ederati ‘ 
were present, viz, Mrs. Kinney, the’ president; Mrs 
Fletcher, Mrs. Leverett, Mr Cook, Mrs. Jason Wa 
Mrs. Oberne, Mr Rietz. Mrs. Kinney made a few re 
marks preceding the concert After the « rt te va 
served in the Womatr Club R federation 
secretary report speaks of the Berge ariations a 
markably well rendered, interesting and very iff 
Marie Bergerset 2 pupil of | a Robyn, of Chica 
She is still in her teen { wit t sk and 
inderstanding he program was as follows 
Theme : . i 8 
M Berge 
Autu (ra 
Waldw le 
Mutt € 
Z ! 
M 
R anze N R 
Caprice \ 
\ ler He ath 
( { \“ 
W teger 
Sche 
{ Berg 
N Bid M N 
I B ii 
\ Song f ’ I 
( era I 
i W 
a 
kn l. Burr, w ha 
publicly of the local biennial ard | 
arrangements for the ivent to be held in 
pring port Bf for i ‘ 
carried torw “ great a it and terest | 
pre ident I ar M I c I | 
nvention will be t tra 
l operat: n, f " KI | te 
nore t n et i W if i 4 
r the I matin ‘ ‘ ior t 
(Je I i ts will [ ably | i ice! 
’ estr 
nn, 
At the ly f the exe tive boa l 
took place ‘ Nansa Cit M 
idopted t ! tedera ‘ ) 
( umpbel get 
EK. W. I Pr 
CHICAGO SUNDAY MUSIC. 
At the tudebake Theater, Sunda site n 
er iv sa Olitzh he ting h } ut 4 
contralt gave her annual ng recita necer th re 
tion of Wight Neumann Madame QOlitzk wi t 
everal years has m her home n ip A } 
clientele which she car Am as he wn and whicl arly 
awaits the rec the " ‘ nger | ‘ " 
n hand on tl sion a we n wi high estes 
the hold } wing upon the a t citerous aj 
plause Asking ior mar er vnich W | and 
n present the al floral t f I 
stanzes de i a ! ing > the ernacu 
AUS} usl ne he | r The next g la 
p of Schubert and n ie r, found the recital 
at her best, especially worth noticing being a clear reading 
if “Auftraege Ochmanr Der Got her” constitute 
the third g [ Th group, « acing selectior 
by Strauss, Brahn aik 5 and; ‘uTricg, wa yell 
received that each number had t repeated The fiftl 
and last group presented English songs by France 
en, Louis V. Saar and De llangny The progra 
t e well balance an nteresting T he nglist 
vas provda ly 1 etiect nha ther 
mposition 
The Madrid Wagner Society, under 


Mancinelli, will do a concert perf 
Bach’s “Matthew's Passion,” | 


Strauss’ “Eulenspiegel” an 
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PERSINGER’S NEW YORK DEBUT. 


American Violinist Scores a Big Success. 








Saturday afternoon, November 9, Louis Persinger 
New York debut at Aeolian Hall, and the ex- 
fted young man had not manipulated his bow 
the strings of his fiddle many times before 


iware that no ordinary artist stood be- 


Persinger’s hearers were at first inclined toward that 

metropolitan reserve usually manifested at 

a newcomer, their attitude soon was changed 

pontaneous enthusiasm, manifested through- 

tal, and resulting in fully half a dozen added 
the conclusion of the regular program 

many important European engagements, his 

in London, and his conquests in Philadel 





er 1 and 2, when he made his initial appear 


n e Atlantic Coast as soloist with the Phila 


Orchestra under Le ypold Stokowski’s baton, are 
ical circles everywhere, and much was ex- 
him accordingly at his New York recital It 


nough to assert that the new violin star exceeded 
tations, and established himself unequivocally as a 


whom America should be proud to claim as 


its own 
f rare purity, even in the greatest 
the G string never is forced to other than 
tural mellow expression lechnically, the player 
acuracy and abandon the whole gamut of 
‘ ility Persinger also has a rare sense 


ifested strikingly in the classical continence 
h he delivered Bach, Nardini, Haydn and Hum 
unt fervor that warmed his playing of 
liant virtuosity displayed in such a 


ra test as the Nachez “Danse tzigane.” Added to 

nger’s musical acomplishments are his charm of per 

ility and his modest demeanor, altogether forming a 

nation most agreeable to an audience and making 
ucce of their possessor 

nger presented the following program at his re 


Nardini 

( for violin alone) Sach 
Matheson 

Haydn 

Hummel! 

Monsigny 

Bruch 

De Grass 

De Grars 


. Nachez 
the spirit and nature of 


giving exact values to all the musi 


red Each number was characterized 

cal insight and large expressiveness in 
erpretative presentation 

vonder it was that Persinger’s Saturday audience 

led to kis readings willingly and helped him to 


duplicate the same success he had scored earlier in Phila- 
delphia. 

The following extras were performed as loudly de- 
manded encores: “Pierrot,” by Albert Rundeggler, Jr.; 
“Liebeslied,” by Kreisler; “Chantriégre,” by Kramer, and 
“Gavotte,” by Gossec. 

Persinger was ably and sympathetically supported at 
the piano by Samuel Chotzinoff. 

By way of biographical interest: Louis Persinger is a 
native of Rochester, Ill, where he was born in 1887, 
twenty-five years ago. His home is in Colorado Springs, 
and it was W. S. Stratton, the wealthy mine owner of 
that city who had started the young violinist on his career 





LOUIS PERSINGER 


by sending him to the Leipsic Conservatory, where he 
studied nearly four years with Hans Becker, and was 
graduated with high honors Later, the young man 
studied three years with Ysaye in Belgium, coached two 
summers with Jacques Thibaud, and has to his credit 
routine orchestral experience, besides many European 


concert successes 














The Westmoreland, Mason Street, Mt. Auburn, 
’Phone, Avon 2923 R, 
Oo} Nov er 0, 101 


leasant things connected with Dr 
Cincinnati is the sincere and 
e is receiving from all kinds and condi 
The musicians greet him as a recognized 
unversed in music, and but slightly 
W | high standing abroad, fall under the 
<unwald’s personal magnetism and many 
M C, R. Holmes, president of the Orchestra 
Sunday, November 10, in honor 
Mrs. Kunwald Che invitations are limited to 


in promoting the welfare of the 


a | NM 


usicians, critics and well known 


RRR, 
| { vatory String Orchestra, Piet Adolfo 
rindelli, conductor, will make its first appearance of the 
ason Thursday evening, November 21, when a pro- 
ram ot special interest will be given 
RRR, 
The orchestral auction sales at the Sinton, Thursday and 
Friday of this week, were very successtul, the receipts 
, e f held in o a ’ 
being about $1,500 ahead of those held in past years. A 


large number of new patrons have come to the front, many 


CINCINNATI §j / 


new names having been added to the regular list of season 
subscribers. 
nner 

Che Woman's Musical Club inaugurated its season with 
a particularly interesting program in honor of the late 
Jules Massenet and Samuel Coleridge-Taylor, Thursday, 
at the home of the president, Mrs. Adolph Klein. The 
meeting opened with Massenet’s “Scenes Pittoresques,” 
arranged for two pianos, and played with fine ensemble 
by Emma Beiser-Scully and Emma Brand-Lewis. Mrs. 
Theodore Workum’'s lovely soprano voice was heard in a 
group of songs by Coleridge-Taylor, “Beauty and Song,” 
“The Young Indian Maid” and “Spring Had Come,” from 
Longfellow’s “Hiawatha.” Jessie Straus, violinist, played 
the “Meditation” from “Thais,” by Massenet, “African 
Dance” and “Eastern Dance,” by Coleridge-Taylor. Char- 
lotte Callahan-Nees, contralto, gave a group of Coleridge- 
Taylor's songs of “Sun and Shade.” Massenet’s “Elegie” 
was given a sympathetic rendition by Miss Straus, and 
Miss Weihl, violinists; Miss Park, cellist, and Mrs. Stil- 
well, viola. An especially beautiful number was Massenet’s 
prayer of St. Bernard, “Remember Now, O Virgin Mary,” 
sung by Katherine Bennett, Dell Kendall-Werthner and 
Eleanor Bain, Mary Conrey-Thuman singing the solo part. 
The Woman’s Musical Club has done good work, and 
ranks with the best musical clubs in the country, but the 


program presented Thursday was even above the high 
standard maintained by this organization, the musicians, 
both instrumentalists and vocalists, seeming to be inspired 
by the two masters of music in whose memory the meeting 
was held. 
nd 
The first orchestra concerts of the season take place this 
week, Friday afternoon and Saturday night, at Emery 
Auditorium. 
ner 
Rehearsals of “Pygmalion and Galatea” by students of 
the College of Music are well under way, and an excellent 
performance is anticipated. In addition to this play, five 
clever one act plays, employing twenty-eight young men 
and women, are to be given in the near future. “Hebrew, 
Greek and Roman Music” will be the subject of Mr. 
Gantvoort’s lecture in the history of music course at 
the College next Wednesday afternoon The College of 
Music announces the first of the series of chamber con- 
certs by the string quartet, to be given at the Odeon, De- 
cember 10. The organization will rehearse regularly with 
the purpose of maintaining the high standard of musician- 
ship so ably established in former achievements. Many 
musicians and musical people will be glad to learn that the 
second violin position has been competently filled by the 
engagement of Adolph Borjes. The latter is considered 
a splendid young musician, and for several years was a 
member of the Symphony Orchestra. The personnel of 
the college string quartet will therefore include Johannes 
Miersch, first violin and principal; Mr. Borjes, second 
violin; Walter Werner, viola, and Ignatz Argiewicz, 
cello. A classic program will inaugurate the opening of 
the series, the quartet now being at work on a Mozart and 
a Haydn string quartet, and the Beethoven piano quartet, 
with Miss Westfield at the piano. Miss Westfield is a 
pianist with fine technic, and a wholesome appreciation for 
the poetry of the classics. Next Friday afternoon at 1.30 
o'clock the first of the series of lectures on the symphony 
programs will be given by Louis Victor Saar at the Col- 
lege of Music, to the students and to any other patrons of 
the concerts who may wish to benefit by them. It may be 
of interest to mention that in connection with the first 
program upon which is contained the “Eroica” symphony 
that Mr. Saar has previously heard Dr. Kunwald conduct 
this great work with the Philharmonic Orchestra. The 
lectures will be illustrated at the piano. 
en 
Edgar Stillman Kelley, the distinguished composer, re- 
sumed his Saturday morning lectures on the symphony 
programs at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music yester- 
day before a large number of students and symphony en- 
thusiasts. Mr. Kelley’s lectures have become an important 
factor in this city and have contributed greatly to the 
fuller appreciation and enjoyment of many of the sym- 
phony patrons. Yesterday was devoted to the discussion 
and analysis of the “Eroica’’ symphony of Beethoven, with 
illustrations by Mrs. Kelley. These lectures are open to 
the public and will continue throughout the symphony 
season. The Cincinnati Conservatory of Music announces 
December 3 as the date of Wilhelm Kraupner’s first piano 
recital of the season. Mr. Kraupner’s plans include a 
series of three solo recitals, and in this first program he 
will introduce some interesting Debussy novelties. Yes- 
terday afternoon’s recital at the Cincinnati Conservatory 
of Music was participated in by pupils of Clara Baur, 
Miss Cosby Dansby, John A. Hoffmann and Leo Paalz, 
the following taking part: Ora Young, John O. Stewart, 
Freda Roesche, Constance Baur, Mabel Anderson, Gene- 
vieve Borngesser, Henry Buddenberg, Clara Wilhelmy, 
Myriam Lutz, Dorothy Elizabeth George and Marguerite 
Wilmer. Lena Palmer, pianist; Maria Elise Johnson, vio- 
linist, and Dorothy George, soprano, advanced talent from 
the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, co-operated in giv- 
ing a concert for the benefit of Glenn Industrial Home 
Kindergarten last Thursday evening. 
nar 
Tor van Pyk, tenor, has been offered an important 
church position in Chicago, but feels obliged to decline 
on account of his large and constantly growing class in 
this city. The studio teas that were such a delightful fea- 
ture last year will begin again in December, Mr. van Pyk 
bringing out advanced and especially talented pupils at 
these affairs, which are always well attended. 
Jesse Partton Tyrer. 





Ware and Wells Score. 

Harriet Ware and John Barnes Wells gave a recital be- 
fore the Mozart Club, of Dayton, Ohio, last Thursday, 
November 7, and scored such a decided success that the 
governing board of the organization sent a special mes- 
sage to Foster & David, managers of the artist pair, con- 
gratulating that firm and declaring the concert to be one 
of the best ever listened to by a Dayton audience. 





Siegmund von Hausegger will lead concerts this winter 
at Frankfort, Leipsic (Gewandhaus), Vienna, Brussels and 
Christiania. 
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Tue Don HAS AN OrCHESTRAL REHEARSAL. 
On a sunny afternoon while the Limberger plowed the 
azure billows of the sea, Don Keynoté reclined in his 


deck chair reading Plutarch’s “Lives” and vainly trying 
to discover a parallel with himself. He was brought back 
from his jaunt with Pericles among the marble glories of 
ancient Athens by the voice of a female saying “Ahem!” 

“Madame,” said the Don, closing the book and rising, 
“what can I do for you?” 

“Well, it’s like this—ah,” said the lady. “I have been 
appointed by a committee of ladies to solicit your help 
for a concert we are giving. You know how women are.” 

“Il am not a lady, myself,” replied the Knight, “but I 
have been told that women who have nothing to do are 
usually anxious to busy themselves in the affairs of 
others.” 

“Oh, I didn’t mean that,” answered the delegate, quick- 
ly; “I meant that women are always interested in the wel- 
fare of children.” 

“Other people's children, of course,” said the Don 

“Ye-e-e-s,” replied the lady, with a nervous laugh like 
the whinny of a colt. “We are, and I’m sure you are, 
interested in the welfare of the dear children of our brave 
sailors who take their lives in their hands when they 
go down to the sea in ships.” 

“And so you are getting up a concert for the dear chil- 
dren of the aforesaid mariners?” queried the Don 

“We are; yes,” replied the lady 

‘And what do you do?” asked Don Keynoté 

“1? Why, I’m getting it up. 
play or recite, so I attend to the business part of it,” she 


You see, I can’t sing or 


replied 

“Well, I'm sorry to say that I can’t sing or play or re 
cite either. I'll help you get it up,” said the Don with 
his most winning smile 

“Oh, I know you can play. You have a perfect piano 
hand. Anyone who knows anything about aristocrats can 
see that your hand has descended from the Tudors and 
Plantagenets,” replied the wily female with a smile that 
nonplussed the Knight. “Besides, we want you to put 
a nice notice in THe Musicat Courter.” 

“I don’t write for the papers,” said the Don. 

“Oh; naughty, naughty! I heard a man say that Tue 
Musica, Courter used to be a respectable paper until it 
began to publish that Don Keynoté drivel every week,” 
answered the lady 

That's not my fault. I do not read books; I write 
them. I do not write for THe Musica Courter; it is 
Tue Musica Courter that writes about me. If you want 
to enter that Temple of Fame send your notices to its 
high priests.” 

“Oh, well, never mind then, if it’s all that trouble,” re 
plied the lady. “But you must do something for our con- 
cert. Now, what can you do?” 

“Um—let me see,” soliloquized the Knight, stroking the 
shoe brush on the point of his chin. “Il know! I'll as- 
semble all the artists there are on board and make a 
scratch orchestra, like a county festival. I shall also have 
the pleasure of selecting and arranging the music for this 
Limburger Symphony Orchestra.” 

“Oh, will you? That will be perfectly grand. I must 
tell the committee of my success,” she exclaimed, making 
for the saloon stairway 

“This is where I shine,’ mused Don Keynoté facing the 
open sea and beating time for that imaginary orchestra 
which was to be. 

After considerable search among the musical archives 
of the steamer’s library the Knight selected that famous 
war horse of the amateur parlor basso profundo, “Rocked 
in the Cradle of the Deep,” for the subject of his orches- 
tral tone poem. The ship had already passed Nantucket 
Lighthouse before the score was finished and the parts 
were copied out. At the first rehearsal the troubles began 
Che violinists on board all wanted to be first 

“I'm not going to play second fiddle to Kreisler,” said 
Ysaye, biting the torpedo end off a cigar 

“Silence,” thundered Don Keynoté, “you wouldn’t talk 
like that to Muck or Nikisch; and I won't stand for it 
either! I'm the conductor here.” 

Ysaye was so crushed that the Knight took pity on 
him. “Never mind, Izzy, you play very well, and I'll 
make things right for you.” Then the Don turned to the 
chafing violinists and told them “the only way to settle 
this matter of priority is to weigh the players. In a test 
of ponderosity it is clear that Ysaye carries the election 





by a Wilson majority. Ysaye, take the first desk.” With 
Ysaye out of the way there was more room for action. 

“Well, for the love of Liszt, who wrote this piano 
part?” exclaimed Godowsky, staring wildly at the page 
before him, and staggering toward the Don. 

“I did, of course,” replied the Knight with that com- 
placency which is the result of having created a work of 
art. 

“Well, I simply can't play it, I can’t, I can’t,” sobbed the 
great pianist bursting into tears 

“Would you like me to simplify it?” 
noté tenderly. 

“Oh, do, please; and mark the fingering 
fied of R. E. Johnston. He warned me about straining 
my hands at a ship concert and told me to save all my 
technic for my American tour,” said Godowsky, cheering 


asked Don Key 


I'm so terri 


up in the sunshine of the Don's sympathy 

“Would you like me to make it as easy as one of your 
paraphrases of three Chopin etudes all going at once?” 
queried the Don, taking out his pencil to make the needed 
alterations 

“That will be fine,” exclaimed Godowsky 
I have my thumbs free to play the middle etude | can 


“So long as 


manage the two outside etudes with my fingers.”’ 

“Nothing is simpler,” exclaimed the great master of 
everything, making a number of rapid dabs with his pencil 

“Say; what d’ye know about this flute part?” asked a 
pale little man with a voice like an oboe 

“I know that it is excellent,” replied the Don 

“They're some variations, all right, all right,” continued 
the nasal tone, pointing to the speckled page that resem 
bled a picture of the Milky Way done in black and white 

“Sir,” said the Don, “those variations were written by 
Liebling.” 

“Is that so!” exclaimed the flutist, examining them with 

















“WELL, I SIMPLY CAN’T PLAY IT, I CAN’T, I CAN'T 


unusual interest; “Leonard Liebling’s variations, eh? Then 
they must be O. K. all right, all right.’ 

At this point a powerful hand was laid on the Knight's 
shoulder with a shove that turned him right-about-face 

“Look here, you dried up old parchment face,” bellowed 
Herbert Witherspoon in a bass tuba tone, “do you expect 
me, ME, a Wagnerian star, an opera-in-English stellar 
luminary, to stand up before an audience and sing such 
an old wheeze as this ‘Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep’? 
No sir-ee! Why, next time you'll have the nerve to ask 
me to mterpret 

‘Under the spreading blacksmith tree 
The village chestnut stands.’—Huh! 

“Poco piu moderato, Herbert, diminuendo, morendo, ¢ 
poi d’al segno,” said the accomplished Knight, speaking 
the beautiful language of Dante and Ariosto with the ut 
most facility. “I didn’t ask you to sing at all. I never 
want to hear a bass unless he sings a love song in Ger 


man with copious remarks about die nachtigal. It was my 


intention to do something original. I'm going ask 
Madame Maconda to create that role.” 


Oh, but I'm a soprano,” cried Madame Maconda warb 


ling the “Bird Song” from “Lakme.” 

“Madame,” said the Knight with a profound bow if 
you can give me any logical reason why a soprano should 
not be rocked as well as a bass I'll allow you to resign 
Otherwise it will be necessary for you to sing this solo 


You may transpose it two octaves higher if you like.” 
‘I soy, guv'ner,” exclaimed a horse faced London coster 
with a peaked cloth cap on the back of his head, “wot's 


all this abawt? Blimy if oi can mike any bleedin’ ‘eadway 


wiv it.” 

“What instrument do you play?” queried the Don 
“The bloomin’ jawharp,” replied the coster 

‘All you have to do is to look out for those X's. See?” 
“Yuss.” 

“Whenever you see XXX you must buzz your jawharp 


for all its worth. You represent the wind whistling in the 
cordage,” said Don Keynoté, 

“Right-ho!” replied the coster with a gleam of intelli 
gence 

rhe concert was as brilliant as the rehearsal, and the 
dear children of our brave sailors were the gainers, even 
if the cause of art was not materially advanced. 

Crarence Luca 





KANSAS CITY MUSICAL NEWS. 


Elsmere Hote i 
Kansas Crry, M Octobe ) j 


(he musical season in the city of the Southwest has 
begun, and the prospects point to the best season of its 
history 

nRe 

he great “home coming” recital of Felice Lyne, with 

Ellison van Hoose as associate artist, given in Conven 


Marie 


Kaiser, another Kansas City girl, possessing a beautiful 


tion Hall, was an event of prime importance 


soprano voice, also gave a delightful evening of song 
Miss Lyne soon returns to London, while Miss Kaiser re 
turns to New York to resume her study with Madame 


Mott 


nearer, 
Mrs. David Allen Campbell, editor of the Musical Mon 
itor, has just returned from Chicago, where, at the Na 
tional Federation of Music Clubs’ meeting, she was hon 


ored by having her magazine made the official organ of 
the federation 
Clarence D. Sears, organist of Grace Church, has an 


nounced a series of cantatas to be given with organ and 


rchestra on Sunday afternoons These special services 
should be well attended, as Mr. Sears possesses the secret 
of successful mixed choir training, the results of which 


are evident at every service 


RnRe 
\n organist of wide reputation 1s Harry Casey, now of 
St. Paul's Episcopal Church. Mr. Casey was formerly at 


> 


the Vanderbilt Church at Newport, R. L, where he estal 
lished a fine reputation From Newport, Mr. Casey went 
to Walla Walla, Wash., where he remained about tw 
years, and has been in his present position since May 


He has formed and organized an excellent boy choir here 


and the results show that he is a thorough master of this 
art 
nna 
Another rganist {f high attainment 1 Harriet | 
Barse, of First Church of Christ, Scientist Sir Walter 
Parrat has been her instructor for several summer sea 
sons She is thoroughly equipped for the high liturgical 
positions, and in several instances has been called upon 
to fill such positions on a unt of the incompetency of 
organists of the opposite sex Her third annua! recital 
at the Christian Science Church in St. Joseph last week 
was a pertormancs | great merit 
an ne 
Iwo concerts by visiting artists this week were those 
‘f Marie Rappold, engaged by the Schubert Club, and the 
lritschy direction of the Secret of Susanne,” by mem 
bers f the Chicago Grand Opera Company Madame 


Rappold, as always, thoroughly delighted her audiences by 


her finished art and was forced to respond to several 
encores. Harold Osborne Smith was praised for his con 
picuously correct accompaniments [he program f 
lows “Im wunderschonen Monat Ma Der Nu 
baum,” “Die Lotusblume” and “Fruhlingsnacht ithe 
mann); “Clarchen’s Lied,” “Sah ein Knab’ ein Roslei 
teh'n” (Schubert Es blinkt der Thau’ Rubinsten 
kin Traum” (Grieg Als die alte Mutter Dvorik) 
Chere N ut Bachelet ) “Nur wer die Sehnsucht 
kennt” (Tschaikowsky Vissi d’arte” Tosca”), (Pu 
cini) Jean” (Charles Gilbert Spros ‘Do You Under 
stand Lola Carrier Worrell) Call Me N M pre 
(Charles Wakefield Cadman An Open Secret (Hunt 
ington Woodman 
an eA 
The Schubert Clu! f which Charlk [ingle is muteca 
director and Claude H. Alexander, manager. will present 
Louw Persinger mist, December 12, ane Max Piwert 
pianist, Fe ary ¢ \t both these concerts tl bh wil 
assist 
nae 
Much inter wa wn in tl ming of Alice Zep 
and Alfred ta m the W {-Ferrari era r 
se et . oo in entn ism «3W displaye 
1 the alttern ! t the pertormance it the > i 
heater | ay the least, the opera wa weler 
eartily. f rlist were thoroughly ited ¢ t 
respective role , and the part of the dumb servant ant 


done with rare skill and humor by Fr 


The opera was preceded by a short progr 

formed, by other members of the Chicag 

Company. The remaining concert 

able direction are Arthur Hartmann, November 19; Gadsk 
December 10; Lhevinne, January 21 An " 


Pelleas and Me des 


ner and Marx Oberndorfer in 
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d Clara Mannes, March 10, and 
mer, 

eal f th Missouri ¢ hapte r of the 

O t resumed his instructive 

it f bi-monthly organ recitals 

; rd Christian Church His 

pe of material representing all 

both the old and modern schools 
ne, ® 

! e organist at Second Church 

Mr. Robbins is thoroughly educated 

terature, science, art and philoso- 

ing traveled and studied exten 

rfor ices are always inspired and 

t f the knowledge of all the arts. 

began last week, at which Nita 

or assisted. Miss Abraham holds 

Se d Church of Christ, Scien 
iple Jehudah 
nme 

ts recently elected as colleagues of 

f Organist re: Hans Feil, Archi 

Rob Harriet E. Barse, Mrs. 


Maynard Bush, Clarence D. Sears, Mrs, George Forsee 
and Ernest F. Jores. 
nmre 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Tingle, both Oscar Saenger pupils, 
will be heard in recital next month. 
nme 
The following artists are to appear on Friday afternoons 
at the Willis Wood Theater under the able management 
of Myrtle Irene Mitchell; Schumann-Heink, November 8; 
Alma Gluck, November 22; Alice Nielsen, December 6; 
Ysaye, January 3; Rudolf Ganz, January 17; Adeline 
Genee, January 31; Godowsky, February 14; Kitty Chea- 
tham, February 28; Georg Henschel, March 14; John Mc- 
Cormack, March 28; Mischa Elman, April 11; Sembrich, 
Riccardo Martin, May 9 


nner 


The Kansas City Symphony Orchestra is playing an im 


April 25; 


portant part in the musical life of the season, and its first 
concert will take place on November 4, concerning which 
a detailed report will be given in my next letter. 
mre 
Ernest F. Jores, organist of the Grand Avenue Temple, 
is giving free weekly recitals on Wednesday noons. 
SerTHA HaLt-WHyTock. 








RUDOLPH GANZ RECITAL. 











Ganz who played tor us at 


Novem 


Schuman 

N Bee 
Korngold 

Chopit 


Chopin 


thoven 


Blanchet 

Blanchet 
Gan 
Gan 
Lisz 


Lisz 


the drudgery of conservatory 


tt have had a chance to de 
h musicianship always was 
irt now represents a ripened 
interesting From start to 


Sunday the player manifested 


ind school of pianism, reflect 
faithful 


sers with the utmost 


uctural beauties of their works 


were 


> ' 
Beethove 


poetical bhi 


technic | 


Repose 


e analysis 





PH GANZ 
‘ irgeness, resourceful 
1 i | the rare power 
ery moment of a 
that sta Rudolph Ganz as 
irtists of our day, worthy to 

lleaguc 

( 1 nd execution of 
n numbers, and they made an 


it also intellectual. Chopin's 


romantic charm was brought to soulful hearing under the 
ynipathetic hands of Ganz, and that versatile interpreter 
the 
and the concert giver’s own 


hearers no less with melodious and 


Blanchet 
well made, musicianly and unusually characteristic compo- 


delighted his 
piquant pieces by 
sitions 

At the 
with all the requisite bravura, the audience fairly 


conclusion of the Liszt pyrotechnics, rendered 


swarmed 





ERICH WOLFGANG KORNGOLD 


bout the platform and forced Ganz to add numerous en 
His reception left no doubt that h» 
now is to be counted with the permanent pianistic favor 


‘ores to his program 


ites of the metropolis 
New 
Courter some months 


The Korngold sonata, heard for the first time in 
York, but reviewed in Tue Musicat 
zo, confirmed the opinion expressed then, that it is a 
surprisingly 


serious and complicated work for a composer 


so very young, but seems to lack spontaneity and is too 


studiously “modern” to please those conservative listeners 


who lay stress upon melody and logical development trans- 
parently carried out 


Hartmann's Bookings. 

Arthur Hartmann is to be the soloist with the Wesleyan 
University Glee Club, University Place, Neb., on January 
23. On March 4, immediately following his appearance 
with the New York Symphony Orchestra, he will appear 
as soloist at the concert to be given by the Waterbury 
Historical Society. 


MUSIC IN DES MOINES. 
Des Mornes, Ia., November 1, 1912. 

Herbert Witherspoon appeared in concert under the 
auspices of George Frederick Ogden, and the noted basso 
of the New York Metropolitan Opera Company was 
greeted by an admiring audience, which, from the begin- 
ning, was appreciative and generous in its applause. The 
program was sufficiently varied to meet the demands of all 
and also to show the versatility of the singer. The first 
number, an aria, “O tu Palermo,” by. Verdi, established 
the popularity of the singer. A group of classical German 
songs by Beethoven, Schubert, Schumann and Brahms 
were well received, the audience showing its added 
pleasure in the singing of two of the numbers, “Liebes- 
lauschen” and “Todessehnen,” in English. The spon- 
taneous and prolonged applause could have left no doubt 
in the singer’s mind as to the preference of his hearers 
for the mother tongue. As an encore, “Mother o’ Mine” 
was given a splendid interpretation. Mr. Ogden 
three piano numbers, viz.: Prelude, G minor (Rachmani- 
noft), “Valse Triste” (Sibelius), concert etude (MacDow- 
ell), which were splendidly executed and warmly applaud- 
ed. A group of modern songs by Rubinstein, Goodhart, 
Yon, Bizet, Widor, Floridia and Tosti followed, and the 
program was closed with a group of traditional melodies, 
“List to Me, Rosebud” (Hungarian), “Afton Water, “The 
Auld Fisher” (Scotch), “By the Short Cut to the Roses” 
(Irish), and closing with “Black Sheela of the Silver 
Eye,” which the audience recognized as an old favorite, 
Mr. Witherspoon having sung it on the occas‘on of his 
previous concert appearance here. The basso sang with 
all his accustomed artistry, and the Witherspoon concert 
was an auspicious beginning to the course of artist's re- 
citals promoted by Mr. Ogden, who, by the way, served 


gave 


in the capacity of accompanist. 
unre 
Raloh Lawton, head of the piano department of the Con- 
servatory of Music of Drake University, gave a lecture- 
recital at Ames, Iowa, one evening last week. Alumni 
fall of the State Agricultural College was the scene of 
the affair 
nRre 
H. R. Murrison has left for Alliance, Ohio, where he has 
accepted a position as head of the voice department of 
Mt. Union-Scio Conservatory of Music. 
nRre 
Edith Usry, head teacher in piano at Des Moines Con- 
servatory of Music, appeared in recital at First Baptist 
Church on Monday night. Miss Usry presented an un- 
usually attractive program, which was well received by 
the audience. 
nRe 
Alice Nielsen has come and gone, leaving everybody 
captivated by her singing and her coquetry. The entire 
company found ready response from the large audience 
which greeted them at the Auditorium, and the pleasant 
anticipations as a result of last year’s appearance of the 
Alice Nielsen Operatic Concert Company were more than 
Miss Nielsen, Jeska Swartz, Alfredo Ramella, 
José Mardones, Rodolfo Fornari and Luigi Tavecchia all 
lid their best in their songs. A trio from 
“William Tell,” Rossini, sung by Signors Ramella, For- 
nari Mardones was an excellent introduction to the 


realized. 
various 


and 
aria from “Barber 
of Seville” was sung by Signor Fornari, and was followed 
by a contralto aria from “Jeanne d’Arc” by Miss Swartz. 
Both well both graciously 
responded to encores. The tenor aria from “Boheme,” by 
Puccini, gave Signor Ramella an excellent opportunity for 
the display of a beautiful lyric voice. 


pleasures which were to follow. An 


were received, and singers 


Miss Nielsen gave 
a beautiful rendition of the Puccini aria, “La Tosca,” and 
gave, in response to the demands of her audience, a beau- 
tiful interpretation of “Kathleen Mavourneen.” The gems 
of the evening were the four songs, “Oh, Haunting 
Memory” (Bond), “Down in the Forest” (Ronald), “But 
Dance” (Arensky) and Has Wings’ 
(Rogers), sung by Miss Nielsen. Signor Mardones was 
heard to excellent advantage in an aria from “Faust,” and 


Lately in “Love 


as a recall gave the “Toreador’s Song” in a refreshing 
way. The first part of the program was closed by a duet 
from “Madame Butterfly,” sung by Miss Nielsen and Miss 
pleased the immensely. The 
second half of the evening's program was the second act 
of Rossini’s “Barber of Seville.” Maestro Fabio Rimine 
at the piano gave excellent support to the singers. This 
was the first number in Dr. M. L. Bartlett's all-star course. 
The next number, Alma Gluck, will be one of the musical 
events of the year. She will be heard at University Place 
Church of Christ on the evening of November 20, and the 
subscription sale of seats is already tremendous, Dean 
Holmes Cowper of Drake Conservatory alone taking three 
hundred seats for some of the students of his school 
nee 

Dean Holmes Cowper announces that he has secured 

Bonci for an evening concert sometime in January, 
Carotine Younc Smrrn. 


Swartz, which audience 
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\ fj LOS ANGELES 4 / 


Los Anceres. Cal October 8. 1912 

A three weeks’ season of grand opera begins tonight at 
the Auditorium. The Pacific Coast Grand Opera Com- 
pany, under the direction of Mario Lombardi, was incor 
porated for the purpose of giving the Pacific Coast cities 
a season of grand opera of their own. While Signor 
Lombardi and many of the artists are well known in the 
East, this company, as such, has never been heard there 
The organization has just closed a very successful season 
in San Francisco, and L. E. Behymer has faith that Los 
Angeles will respond to this opportunity with characteristic 
enthusiasm and loyalty. There is a chorus of forty-eight 
voices and an orchestra of thirty-eight performers, which 
for some operas, such as Richard Strauss’ “Salome,” will 
be enlarged to fifty-four pieces. The list of operas for the 
first two weeks is as follows: “La Boheme,” “ 
“Madama Butterfly,” “ 
“Cavalleria Rusticana,” “Traviata,” “Rigoletto,” “Lucia,” 
“Carmen,” “Salome,” by Strauss, and “Conchita,” by Zan 


I a Tosca,” 


Fedora,” “Pagliacci,” “Amico Fritz,” 


donai. The company includes the following artists: So 
Malvina 
Pereira, Rita d’Oria. Mezzo-sopranos—Ida Zizolfi, Flora 
Pineschi. Tenors—Giuseppe Giorgi, Giuseppe Armanini, 


pranos—Tarquinia Tarquini, Amina Matini, 


Giuseppe Agostini, Alfredo Graziani. Baritones—Giuseppe 
Giardini, Chev. Fran. Nicoletti, Emelio Pineschi, Michele 
Giovacchini Bassos—Giovanni Martino, Bonaventura 
Marco. Conductors—Gaetano Bavagnoli, leading conduc 
tor and musical director; Giovanni Colucci, assistant con 
ductor. Prompter and librarian, Achille Cerati; stage man 
agers, M. Riccardo Petrovich, Alessandro Puglia; chorus 
master, Amedeo Barbieri. 
Rae 
The eminent organist, Clarence Eddy, assisted by his tal 
ented wife, a delightful contralto, gave two recitals at the 
Auditorium, Thursday evening, October 24, and Saturday 
afternoon, October 26. The large audiences attested Mr 
Eddy’s continued hold on the American public 
zee 
A rare treat was offered in the second concert of the 
Philharmonic course, Wednesday evening, October 23, 
when a joint recital by Riccardo Martin, tenor, and Ru- 
dolph Ganz, pianist, was given before a capacity house at 


the Auditorium. With two such impeccable artists it could 
mean nothing but unalloyed satisfaction \ varied and 
brilliant program, with Lima O’Brien, accompanist, was 
augmented by many recalls. 
RRR 
F, W. Blanchard, owner and manager of Blanchard Hall 
has been enjoying an extended vacation in Panama, He 
will return about November 15 
nee 
Madame Gadski was honor guest at two interesting re 
ceptions during her Los Angeles stay. The Gamut Club 
which includes the representative professional and busi- 
ness men in its membership—gave a dinner and reception 
Wednesday evening, October 16. Besides Madame Gad 
ski, Herr Tauscher, Lotte Tauscher and Edwin Schneider 
the guests of honor included Juan de la Cruz, Vera Doria, 
Mrs. L. J. Selby, president of the Dominant Club, and 
Eva Frances Pike, secretary of the Dominant Club. The 
program offered included numbers by the Orpheus Club 
under direction of Joseph Dupuy, a violin solo by Jamie 
Overton, and other features by club members 
Rae 
Friday afternoon, October 18, the Dominant Club gave 
a reception at the Ebell Club House for Madame Gadski 
and her party. The Dominant Club is a charming social 
club of musical women and their receptions and luncheons 
for the visiting artists are highly enjoyed by both the 
club members and their friends and by the guests hon 
ored. The reputation for hospitality and good comrade 
ship, which Los Angeles musicians enjoy among the vis 
iting artists, is largely due to the spirit engendered and 
displayed by these two clubs 
nae 
Julius V. Seyler, pianist, and Oscar Werner, violinist 
will give the first of a series of three concerts at the Ebell 
Auditorium, Friday evening, November 1. The other two 
will be given November 21 and December 7 
RRR 
The United States Marine Band gave a series of four 
concerts at the Shrine Auditorium, playing afternoon and 
evening, on Thursday and Friday, October 24 and 25 
Jane CATHERWOOD 





MILWAUKEE MUSIC. 
Mitwavukee, Wis., November 4, 1912 
The Milwaukee A Capella Club, under the direction of 
William Boeppler, will give its first concert of the present 
season at the Auditorium on November 6. The club will 
have the assistance of Marie Rappold, the distinguished 
prima donna of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 


Marion Roddy’s recent appearance as prima donna of 
the “Modern Eve” Company gave proof of how much can 
be accomplished in the way of study in Milwaukee, for 
Miss Roddy’s whole schooling was gained under Kathrine 
Clarke and William Boeppler, both of the Wisconsin Con 
servatory. Miss Roddy has beauty and distinction and a 
voice of much sweetness and flexibility. She was an im 
mediate success with the audiences and received many 
floral tributes throughout the engagement 

Ree 


Ralph Fillema, of this city. sailed last Friday for Europe 
to resume his studies with Josef Lhevinne. Hans Bruen 
ing, who prepared him for his work with Lhevinne, may 
be justly proud of the rapid advancement his former pupil 
is making. 

nner, 

Alice Nielsen gave recital at the Calumet Club on 
Thursday evening, October 24, before an audience that 
completely filled the large ballroom. Miss Nielsen was in 
splendid voice and the audience, which was very enthusias 
tic, demanded many encores. The writer, unfortunately 
was only able to hear the English and German groups and 
the aria from “Tosca.” Her English songs, “Down in the 
Forest,” Ronald; “But Lately in Dance I Embraced Her,’ 
Arensky; “Haunting Memory,” Bond, and “Love Has 
Wings.” Rogers, were sung in her inimitable style. Es 
pecially worthy of mention was Roger’s “Love Has 
Wings,” sung with much beauty of tone and most delight 
ful phrasing. In the German group the two Grieg songs 
“Solvejg’s Lied” and “Ein Traum,” were the most suc- 
cessful. The “Tosca” aria was sung with much dramatic 
intensity, and the Milwaukeeans present will await Miss 
Nielsen's appearance in opera here with the keenest antici 
pation. Fabio Rimini supplied artistic accompaniments 

ner 

Sousa and his Band came to’ Milwaukee on October 26 
for two concerts and aroused the customary enthusiasm 


The band was assisted by Virginia Root, soprano 
Nicoline Zedeler, violinist, and Herbert Clarke, cor 
netist. The best numbers played by the band were “Sieg 
fried’s Death,” from “Die Gétterdimmerung,” Wagner 
and the “Andante Cantabile,” by Tschaikowsky \ bur 
lesque on “Everybody's Doing It” evoked much merri 
ment The stirring performances of the genial ‘March 


King’s” marches brought forth storms of applause. The 


soloists were all competent and won favor with the audi 


ence 
nner 

The principal tenor role in one of the performances of 
the opera “Chimes of Normandy,” to be given by the 
Wisconsin Conservatory of Music in the spring, will 
sung by Beecher Burton, of Waukesha. Mr. Burton has 
recently been engaged by St. James’ Church and [Temple 
Emanu-E! for their choirs, and formerly held the leading 


choir position in Kansas City. He has also acted as solo 
ist with the Albany (N. Y.) Symphony Orchestra, under 
Director Frederick Dennison. Mr. Burton was coached hy 


William Boeppler, director of the Conservatory 


nee 
The Milwaukee Musical Society, with the assistance of 
the Theodore Thomas Orchestra, gave its 435th concert 


Monday, November 4, to an audience that completely taxed 
the capacity of the spacious Pabst Theater. The clul 

der the direction of Herman Zeitz, elected to give Wolf 
Ferrari's “La Vita Nuova,” a work of exquisite beauty 
and Mr. Zeitz cannot be given too much credit for the 
thoroughness with which the club had mastered all its de 
tails. The prologue was taken at a rather slow temp 
which seemed to disturb the soloist, Fisa Kellner, anc 
Madame Kellner sang the 


} 


marred the gereral ensemble 


small soprano part in this work with much beauty of 


tone and admirable insight. and it was generally regretted 
that she could not be heard to better advantage. Horatio 
Connell covered himself with glory in the many sol 

allotted to the baritone. He possesses a smooth. well 
modulated voice of excellent timbre and considerable 
range, which he handles with much skill His German 
diction was so fine as to cause comment in an audience 
of highly cultured Germans. Mrs. Herman Zeitz played 
the piano part in the “Intermezzo” with much discretion 
and unusually good tone, while her accompaniments for 
Mr. Connell were most satisfactory. Mr. Middelschulte 


supplied most artistic organ accompaniments. The second 


ance recently of Cornelius’ “R 





half of the program was given over to the Thomas Q: 
chestra, under the direction of Frederick Stock. Mas- 
senet’s suite, “Les Erinnyes,” and the Vorspiel from “] 
hengrin” and finale “Das Rheingold,” Wagner, were splen 
didly played 


nae 
Pupils of Mrs. Akerly Townsend gave the following 
program on October 24 at Conservatory Ha Duet 
‘Freischiitz” (Weber), Misses Pfeiffer and Vilter; “Al 
macht” (Schubert), James Gregg; “Havanais« from 
“Carmen” (Bizet), “Inter Nos” (Alexander MacFady 


Bessie Nelson Robertson; “My Heart ai Thy Sweet Voi 

(Seint-Saéns), Helen Gunnis; romanze (Wilhelmj), ma 
zurka (Zarzycki), Marie Schrwp; aria “Odysseus 
(Bruch), Marie Meyer; “Er liebt nur mich allein’ (Car 
Eckert), Ella Klipfel; “Wohin,” “Erl Kénig” 
Ida Vilter; “Loreley” (Liszt), Magdak 


“Creation,” (Haydn), Miss Meyer and Mr. Gregg 


(Schubert) 
Pfeiffer; duet 
ALEXANDER MACFADYEN 

PITTSBURGH MUSIC. 
P ., N 
Madame Schumann-Heink appeared in Memorial Hall, 
Monday evening, November 4, in a concert given for the 
benefit of the Homeopathic Hospital. Is further comment 


Chis great artist seems t defy all laws 


really necessary? 
f nature, seeming to grow younger with each succceed 
ng appearance—and better, if such a thing could be possi 


th 


which she is justly famous, and many old'time admirers 





ble. She has lost none of that weal f tone quality for 


of this wonderful singer were heard to remark after het 


; 


last appearance that they never heard her sing so well 
Chis oceasion proved to be no exception. She was in ex 
cellent voice, and was, as usual, generous with her encores 
One of the most enjoyable numbers of the evening was 
the “Agnus Dei,” with piano and cello acompaniment 
The entire house was sold out and was really one of the 
ultra fashionable events of the season, fifty-six boxes 


ing filled with smartly attired men and women, presenting 


a truly gorgeous sight. Eduard Collins was the pianist 
nner 
The Mozart Club will open its season in Carnegie Musi 
Hall, Thursday evening November 21! presenting 
Gounod’s Mess Solennelle and = Rossini's Stabat 
Mater lt is likely that the solo parts will be taken by 
Pittsburgh singers 
na ne 
[he Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra will inaugurate 
the symphony concert season, December 14, in Memorial 
Hall, with Florence Hinkle as soloist It is noted with 
pleasure that Miss Hinkle is booked to appear here agait 


as it will be remembered that on account of illnes 
was unable to appear at the last concert of the Mozart Clu 
Leopold Stokowski, formerly conductor of the Cimecinnat: 


Orchestra, and who now conducts the Philad 





chestra, is one of the most popular visiting conductors that 


has ever appeared in this city 





nee 

rhe first concert of the Pittsburgh Male Chorus, Jam: 
Stephen Martin, director, will be given in Carnegie Musi 
Hall, Friday evening, November Charles Wakefiel 
Cadman will be the assisting artist on this program 
which time his prize my ition The \ n 
Launfal,” will be presented Mr vdimat now na 

neert tour and meeting with fine su 

2 2 @ 

\ large and enthusiastic audiencs ittended the recital 
f Rebecca Davidson, the young piano virtuosa, who has ju 
returned from kurope after se¢ ral vear tuct with the 
great Godowsky an finally a gwraduat t the lamou 
Meisterschule f Vienna M Da f ‘ } 
early training from | ae (sitting 
though only a mit t tature he CSse nder ful 
hands, which in part accounts for her ' al te 
ability In addition ¢ this he displayed remarkable 
powers of interpretatior rendering with the kill f a 
master work f Dubu Brahm Bach and Beethoven 
She is an artist t which Pittsburgh can point with pride 
and will be a credit no matter where he appear Sh 
was repeatedly encores ind following the pertormance 
was overwhelmed with cong t m f mar 
friends present Homi Koy A 


James McHugh with Majestic Opera. 


A former member of the press department of the Bos 
ton Opera Company, James McHugh, now has taken a p 
sition with the Maiestix Grand Opera (ompany under t 
management of Theodore H Jauer 





Slezak's Chicago Date. 
Leo Slezak, the Bohemian tenor. is to he 
the second concert of the ( hicago Sir 
be given at Orchestra Hall, Chicago. 17 

The Elberfeld Concert Society t ‘ rt rf 


Hyam conducted 








THE MUSICAL COURIER 








ica, mated in “The Seneieion of Faust” at Boston under 
Colonne, appearing with the New York Symphony Or- 
chestra, giving the “Elijah” at Baltimore, etc. She later 
returned to Europe, where she gave many concerts and 
recitals, also appearing with the Carl Rosa Opera Com- 





fried Behrens, held in Philadelphia last Friday. Mr. 
Behrens was prominent as a musical director in his city; 
flowers were sent by various local organizations and also 
from the New York Symphony. The service was con- 
ducted by the Rev. J. J. Joyce-Moore, rector of St. An- 
drew’s Protestant Episcopal Church. The interment took 


pany in England. 





Her untimely death was due to heart 




















trouble. place at Doylestown, Pa. 
‘ 
1 per eae a Lega regret of the 7 : eae -ene P . Ariani’s Montreal Appearances. 
Oct bes 19 of Madame Madier de Montjau, nee ae ae orgs Oe aE pete goss Adriani Ariani, the distinguished Italian pianist, who 
i Roehl, at her home in Paris. Etta Roehl was born Society Breslau Germany, also pianist and composer, He popdlec-ene engaged ny the Katies Musicale:of: Montreal, 
Orleans, July 1870. She began at an early vs o at a Halle kates ee i ous enema Canada, to give a recital on Thursday, January 2, before 
udy the piano. At the age of twenty she went to his sixty-eighth year He studied a the Roya) Institute ree - “ooh esligee oe pritinct $a pee s- 
York to study Voice .with Fursch-Madi, whose son 4¢ Church Music and Composition, Berlin, and was a ee Oe Se res ae — 
married in 1895. She then came to France and made BD dies of Metiien liek Ganided Kiel In 1867 was so great last year that when the announcement was 
debut in opera at the Royal Opera of Amsterdam in it os ieee ' “i $ Pre mea Mi made of his engagement by the members of the music 
1898, in “Romeo and Juliet.” At this same |. Organist and teacher at frenziau, and 1°79 SaW club a movement was at once begun to secure him for a 
a ; ie WC1neen ® a,  bim at the Bernardin Church, Breslau, where his activi- public recital. 
created the principal role of “Cleopatra,” the 4; . in that city began. He retired April 1, 1908, but con- 
f the’ Danie composer: Hane, wees paeees a great tinued active interest in music and wrote criticisms and 
She sang also the regular ind of the lyric essays until his demise His chief direction was toward Letters at the The Musical Courier Offices. 
was then engaged at the Theater des Wes- church and a capella mass singing and singing from a There are letters at these offices addressed to Wayne 
lin, but abands ned this oa 50 308 the pedagogic viewpoint. Fligel was music critic of the Anton Blaaha. 
Opera at New Orleans. She accompanied this Breslau Schlessische Zeitung for many years 
a tour through the West and South. On her By WANTED 
France she created the “Louise” of Charpentier A RS pre sean pcre... 
then Eva (“Meistersinger”) at Amsterdam, ap Siegfried Behrens’ Funeral. WANTED: Piano teacher in New York City who 
red at the Theater des Westens, Berlin, and in various Many Philadelphia musicians and musical people attend- has studied under Leschetizky personally. Ad- 
f Germany, et She made a long tour of Amer ed the funeral services over the remains of the late Sieg dress, “G. L.””. c/o Musicat Courier. 
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Private and Ensembie Classes 
Principal Teachers: Piano—Professor MARTIN KRAUSE, l'rofessor JAMES KWAST, EMMA KEOGH, 
GEORG BERTRAM. THEODOR SCHOENBERGER, «t 
Binging—Frau Professor NICKLASS-KEMPNER, Frau Professor MATHILDE MALLINGER (Royse) Gham 


ber Singer), Frau EMMY RAABE-BURG. FRANZESCHINA PREVOSTI, NIKOLAUS BO 
Royal Chamber Singer (Opera Sehool), KARL MAYER, Royal Chamber Singer EUGEN BRIBGRA, 


ete 
Viclin—Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, ALEXANDER FIEDEMANN. SAM FRANKO, ete 
Theory and Composition—WILHELM KLATTE, ALEXANDER VON FIELITZ, et« 
Bend for illustrated catalogue and prospectus. Pupils received at any time 


Royal Conservatory of Music ani Theatre 


DRESDEN, GERMANY 
Fifty-fifth Year, 1909-1910. 1,505 Pupils, 82 Recitals, 116 Instructers 


Réwection from beginning to finish Full courses or single branches. Principa! admission times bagty 
April and September. Admission granted also at other times 


Prospectus and List of Teachers From the Directorium 


HAZELTON BROTHERS 
PIANOS 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT 


APPEAL TO THE BIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE 


Nos. 66 and 68 University Place . 











NEW YORK 































THE MUSICAL COURIER 











THE 


STEINWAY Nirnli 
ANOS || AMacsae& Hpi 


are Bverywuers Sinewe As “THE STRADIVARIUS 
| THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD OF PIANOS” 


f Park Avenue, Borough of yperenaie 
.. ) Jackson Avenue, Borough of Queens 
Factories: | Ditmars Avenue, Borough of Queens (NEW YORK Wy Y 
Riker Avenue, Borough of Queens 
AND 
St. Pauli, Schanzenstrasse, 20-24 ~ ~ ~ - HAMBURG Jf 


Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 
Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St,, Portman Sq.,W., London 


PRINCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 


— 


} Jungiernstieg 34, Hamburg, and BOSTON] 
( Koeniggraectzerstrasse 6, Berlin 
They ave alee sold by our aceredited representatives in al! principal cities all ever the glebe 


STEINW AY & SONS 


“J IMBALE* 

















CHICAGO, ILL., U. S.A. 


JEWETT PIANOS 


Tone is one of the chief reasons the JEWETT piano is known and admired 
in musical circles everywhere. In clearness and sustained resonance, the 
JEWETT tone has no equal among pianos of even nearly as reasonable cost. 











——~t Manufactured by :-———- 


SJSEVWETT PIANO CoO., ~ ~ Boston, Mass. 


FACTORIES: Leominster, Mase. 

















THE WORLD kENOWNED The many points of superiority 
were never better emphasized 


than in the SOHMER PIANO of 
today. 








It is built to satisfy the most 
cultivated tastes 





The niacin of ner a piano is known throughout America and Europe for its 
appeals at once to the discrimi- artistic qualities as a Piano, and its durability and 
nating intelligence of the leading excellence as a Player Piano 


SOHMER & CO. THE AUTOPIANO CO. 


Pactory and General Offices: 


12th Avenue, Sist to 52d Streets, New Yerk 


315 FIFTH AVENUE LONDON REPRESENTATIVE: KASTNER & CO., Lid., 34 Margaret Street 
Cerner 324 Street 











NEW YORK WAREROOMS : 


























SLUMENBERG PRESS, 214-218 WILLIAM STREET AND 18-88 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 








